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taipgirl 
killed  in 


* 


‘ . 


hostel 


13-YEAR-DLD 


British  girl  on  a 
school  trip  to 
Franco  has  been 
found.  raped  and' 
. feaitedfiBBdAi  her 
bed-  in the  yodfo  hostel  dormt 
tory  she  shared  with  four 
otter  pupljs. 

The  body  of  Qurifoe.  Dick- 
inson, a.  second  year  pupil  at 
Launceston  CoOege,  in  Corn- 
wall, wasfmmdby  ojaeaffoe 
four  girls,  aged  13  and  14, 
when  they  woke  UP-  It  was 
not  clear  last:  night -whether 
She.  had  hem  i%nydffiej  'While 
the  flihars'siepl; 


and  liaising  with  Devon  and 
Cornwall  officers.  The  French 


examining  magistrate,  Ge- 
rard Zaug,  yesterday  said 
Caroline  was  found  dead  at 


8ajn  on  Thursday. 

Alan.  Wroath,  the  head 
teacher  of  Launceston  Col- 


lege, a comprehensive  school 
with  1,200  pupils,  described 
Caroline  as  a fovelyglrl  who 
had  worked  hard,  had  lots  of 
friends,  and  "always  had  a 
ready  smile  . ... 

Tte  ymth  hostel  had  been  a 
base  for  the  school’s  activities 


*** 


from  Launceston  College  are 
also  on  apttvtQsa  week  trips 
and  teachers  are  informing 


•Its. 


Richard  Williams  at  the  opening  of 
the  1 00th  Olympic  Games  in  Atlanta 


pupils  in  the  group  ted  dray 
been  told  the  girt  was.  Oh 
,rWe,  the  teachers  ahdfhe 
gendarmes  tn  the  iTwdpeht 
room  took  the  Initial  decaaion 
not  to  tall  the  pupils  the  girt 
had  died.  We  thought  it  would 
be  too  much.” 

Caroline  was  staying  at  the 
hostel  in  Pleine-Fougbres, 
which  Is  about  30'mftes  frcan 
St  Malo  in  Brittany,  north- 
west France.  She  was  among 
a party  of- 40  children  and  five 
a units  who  arrived  on  Sunday 
for  an  activity  week  to  sample 
French  food  and  visit  nearby 
Mont  St  Michel  and  Bayeux, 

They  were  due  back  today. 

French  police  are  carrying 
out  the  murder  investigation 


VmU 


HUMAN  butterflies, 
paper  doves,  a fleet  of 
silver  pick-up  trucks, 
giant  orchestras,  choirs, 
inarching  bands,  divas  and 
a shadnwplay  of  giant  Greek, 
warriors  featured  in  last 
night’s  three-hour  opening 
ceremony  for  the  Olympic 
Genies  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

From  a recording  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  King’s  I Have  A 
Dream  speech,  to  the  singer' 
Celine  Dion  performing 
The  Power  Of  The  Dream, 
the  ceremony  was  designed 
as  a joint  celebration  of  the 


South  and  the  centenary  of 
the  Games. 

For  perhaps  the  only  time 
in  the  whole  of  the  most 
commerce-driven  tourna- 
ment in  the  ' history  of 
sport,  the  sponsors  kept 
their  heads  down  as  sing- 
ers, speakers,  actors  and 
dancers  projected  themes 
of  purity  and  unity. 

An  audience  of  83,000  In 
the  new  $2Q0  million  | 
(£180  minion)  Olympic  Star 
ditzm  was  Joined  by  an  esti- 
mated 3.5  billion  television 
viewers  around  the  world 


as  President  Clinton 
opened  the  28th  Olympic 
Games  of  the  modern  era. 
ffls  brief  address  followed 
the  entry  of  the  athletes  of 
107  countries.  The  triple. 

gold  medal  winning  oars- 
man Steve  Redgrave  car- 
ried the  Union  flag  at  the 
head  of  the  Great  Britain 
*mwnj  as  he  didinBaroeUma- 
Deterred  by  the  late  hour, , 
temperatures  in  mid- 
90s  and  the  likelihood  of 
traffic  gridlocks,  many  ath- 
letes were  planning  to  give 
the  ceremony  a miss. 
Teresa  Edward?,  a .member 
of  the  US  women’s  basket- 
ball team,  was  selected  to 
represent  all  19,381  of  them 
by  reciting  the  Olympic 


oath,  promising  on  their  be- 
half to  compete  “in  the  tnfo 
spirit  of  sportsmanship,  for 
the  glory  of  sport  and  the 
honour  of  our  teams”. 

The  soul  singer  Gladys 
Knight  whs  inviteduje  SiWf- 
Georgia  On  My  Mbnfl. 
aye  Norman  -t-  a native  of 
Augusta,  Georgia  wgs 
due  to  deliver  .Citina.  Al- 
dus, Fortius,  an  anthem 
written  around  the  Olym- 

Slc  slogan.  The  Atlanta 
ymphony  Orchestra, 
under  the  baton  of  the 
Oscar-winning  film  com. 
poser  . 

played  . Summon,  The 
Heroes,  an  Inatrriipentkl 
theme  for  .#»  Gapt M;  A , 
hundred  pertm^onfst?  on 


five  mobile  stages  per- 
formed music  eo- written  by 
the  Grateful  Dead's  drum- 
mer, Mickey  Hart,  and  the 
composer  Philip  Glass. 

The  Olympic  torch  was  to 
be  carried  iip  to  the  Olym- 
pic cau  ldron  at  one  minute 
after  midnight,  at  the  end 
of  a Jmu^mrwhich  began  In 
OlympMon  March  30. 
About  10.990  runners  car- 
ried it  em,  its  15,000-mile 
relay  agpops  America, 
along'  a T^eute  plastered 


with  the  Coca-Cola  logo. 

The  TWA  disaster  cast  its 
shadow.  At  Hartsfield  Air- 
port, the  second  busiest  In 
the  US,  security  was  in- 
creased to  Level  3,  the  high- 
est since  the  Golf  War,  as 
athletes  continued  to  arrive. 

Today’s  programme  in- 
cludes the  first  appearance 
of  the  US  basketball  Dream 
Team,  and  the  first  gold 
in  fencing,  Judo, 
shooting,  swimming, 
wedghtUfflng  and wrestling. 
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heanTto 


foam  BAT  because  of 


Cnrnnne  Dickinson,  found 
raped  and  murdered  in  bed 
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Mr?  Carrie  said  that  after* 
iaratal  breaks: -'The  misore- 
ant- hides  fop  a .flffl:  or  two: 
then- -shuffles  baclt  in.  He  is 
greeted  with  murmurs  of  esnv 
bikown  aids  and 
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Karadzic 

forced  into 
promise  to 
step  down 


i *»V'\ 


r:s  > v>  ** 
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Blair  grits  his 
to  avert  split 
over  shadow 
election 


►?v 


-I 


EdVUttnny 
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, ADO  VAN  Karadzic 
the  Bosnian  Serb 
.leader  and  an  inter* 
_ ^national  fugitive 
wanted  for  genocide  and 
many  other  war  crimae  — 
pledged  yesterday  to 
drawinniiediately^  from  aU 
Dolitical  activities  . 

Sded  by  the  Dayton  pea« 
deal  which  bans  tot  crimi- 
nals from  holding  office 
Mr  Karadzic’s  clmibdown 

was  announcedm  Brf^de 


becomes  “president”,  and  wit- 
nessed by  Mr  Milosevic. 

With  details  of  the  deal  still 
unclear  last  night 
said  that  the  question  of  the 

Brcfeo  corridor  — JJfl 
territorial  matter  left 
tied  by  Dayton  — was  intro- 
duced as  a bargaining  chip  by 
Mr  Milosevic.  DS  sources 
denied  that  Brcko  tad  b^n 

sold  to  the  Serbs  in  return  for 
Mr  Karadzic's  departure. 

The  first  pledge  confirms 
Mr  Karadzic’s  promise  to 
stand  down  as  leader  of  the 
“Republika  Srpska  statelet, 
with  Miss  Plavsic  assuming 


S^fdiaelWiS^ 


.Mt  none  of  the  mote  dBMOlt 

teeth  to  « iMeacher 
Ann  Taylor,  m hqPe 


*%•'**'' 


m 


mm 


Tony  blair  SS»  p-^« 

bis  full  su.PP.  j_—  that Harriet H rq«jman  is 

Wednesday's  sha  ^ elected-  IV^  ^^anteed 

cabin^TlMttesto 


.united 


*-&=«~r53i 


to  a 


’ /s' 


womensuch  as 

Alistair  P®r“^ 
McLeish  and  i®5* 
M the  leader 


Henry 

jowelL 

would 


by  Hie  Dmted  States  ^ presidency  from  yesjei:- 

roving  amba^ador.  day.  ^Karadzic  also  ‘reUn- 

Holbrooke.  quishes  all  powers  associ- 

long  and  .acnmcmious  talks  ^^atea£Qca 

The  second  says  Mr  Karad- 
zic will  “withdraw  bnmedi- 
ately  from  all  political  activi- 
ties”, and  will  not  appear  on 
radio,  television  or  other 

“The" third,  which  proved  the 


re- 

. key  elecfion^^predlct 

, _ . jfBiis-sas 

jffiS5F-S2 

pat-man.  the  sna*10  , Ann  I also  run,  a imne- 


with  Serbian  President  Slobo- 
dan  Milosevic,  Mr  Karadzic’s 

^MrHolbrooke  has  been  try- 
ing to  salvage  thepeace^ee- 
Sent  he  brokered  m Dayton 
bv  forcing  Mr  Karadzic  to 
step  hardest  ixTachieve,'  was  that 

sBrttafsssssras 

SSAraSftSs*  partywhich  be  used  to  seue 

Mr  Karadzic  and  the  Bag^a  ^^dal  matters  remain  ma- 
Serb  army  commander,  Ra&o  w.  continued  liberty 


Larman,  the  ^^"dAnn  also  run,  |oWhQpe- 

8ESTSWg- «S  ^T^to  acre^ 

^SdMcurrenttt®. 

— iS8» 


her  dose  supporter 
Sedgemore,  calls 
Blair’s  designer  ha 
hypocrisy”- 
Irene  Adams, 


“MgSTB  SSBsMKB l 

week.  The  US  stateT  depart  wntinue  to  pull  politt- 


war 


mVnt  spoke^^  Ntobolas  “ "s^.  wT^ibrooke  ad- 
Burns.  said  the  Belgrade  deal  he  had  failed  to 

was  “unfinished  busmess,  ^ed  eztradi- 

3S8SBS  aggtel  jSfi&SS 


fnrl^sley  and  Paul  Flynn, 

,&^1£5«S®  ««££*£"&  been 

^ p^ElS  forbispoM^ 

tor^resignation  — along  £™oirs,  is  keen  tofP  aa 


Mr  Holbrooke  wci™  **“  thecmly  man  the  West  has 

5 "SUetS  “ 


of 


BadwranKarad^^Mr«*l1»reMBnM] 

US  would  push  for 
sanctions  agamstSerb ia  tf h e 
did  not  comply-  The  &ct  tot 
Mr  Milosevic  was  able  to  mar- 
shall the  pledge  soqmcl^m- 
dicates  the  authority  he  holds 
the  Bosnian  Serbs. 


Mr  Holbrooke  carried  Presi- 
dent Clinton’s  authority  to 
warn  Mr  Milosevic  that  the 


oven 


p.Itl 

This  latest,  apparently  ef- 
fortless exercise  of  autoriw 
over  Mr  Karadzic  was 
noted  in  The  Hague  yester- 
day, where  investigators  are 
Sping  up  their  inquiries 
into  President  Milosevic  s 


SKffi’rirt" runni™  “^'^oSiifi'and  hopea  to 
wir  nmninRbam.  who  hopes  soon  pc®®  wo  director- 
role  in  the  Bosnian  carnage.  ^^^ktotothe  shadow  ^ companies  be- 

The  spokesman  for  the  Cunningham^  the  year- Mr 

Hague  toibun^Chnstian  ^ Blair  appoint^  toreto  looking  for 

S'S™  ? s shadow  «ynssa  “■ ou  “*  ■“ 

aSASaS^  from  the  leadership  m ensure  mduames. 
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European  weather  outlook 
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OLOOani  BSC  World  News.  8£0  TV 

Hemes.  0-30  Lock  Shwp.  W ■ 
ChucktavWon.  7.10  JuUa  Jekyi  And  Mb"1" 
Hvda  7^5  Count  Curikula.  TA5  TT» 
Tomorrow  People  8.10  Meld  Mnrty^1 
Her  Merry  Men.  B35  Ori**8« 

UVildHto  BJ3Q  Otynrpica  Uw.  __ 

Bellamy's  New  World  l^aOThe 
Pebble  MSI.  1.15 

Bill  omnibus.  2.10  Julie . JekyD  And  HsnW 
Hyde  2-30  Ratrt»w  2r« 

3-05  Avenger  ^ 

And  Her  Merry  Men  *55 AndCrw 
Kkb.  4LBO  Antlqueo  Roadshow.  dM  The^ 
Ufa  And  Thnfls  Ol  Lord  Mowilbattea  5JOO 
BBC  Nowa.  033  Crown  Prosecutor.  035 
Songs  01  Pnjjse.  T^W/mpto  LhraaM 
The  Trial  01  Klaus  Barbie.  1035  Prune 
Weather.  IIjOS  Olympics *»® 
Physics  SJ»  Powers  0*  The  PresIdenL 
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8.16  Carson  City.  BtOO  The  Roam  w. 

Heeven.  lyto 

Snawboural  The  Jim  And  JravWar»*» 
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1000  True  Romance  1200 
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800  Flying  Down  To  Wo. 

And  The  QWiatont  ia®os*®"S^5i, 
Seattle.  1*00  The  Skateboard  »d.  ** 
Another  Stakeout  ^LOOPmluda  ToAWro. 
SjOO  5teoplaBS  to  Seattle.  830  AntOrer 
Stakeout  1000  Robocop  3. 1108  A 
Perfect  Worid.  200  Mistress.  505  Those 
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1500  Hul.  200  The  AppaktoU.  AOO 
Guns  At  Re is»d  800  Wild  In  The  Counby- 
BOO  The  KDIera.  IOlOO  Cobra.  11»  The 
Ostotman  Weekend.  1JM  Msequrasrie. 
508  City  Lights-  405  Ctoae. 
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■jOO  Good  Mom  tog  Atlanta  6-30  Good 
Morning  Atlanta.  700  Good  “mnlrw 
AfianbL  TOO  Olympic  Oamos  1100 
Olympic  Toam  Spk*  1200  U«  Teroie. 
2JOO  Ofyrrto*  Gamas  300  Live  Cycling 
n yi  shooting  500  Live  Basketball.  600 
Swtovrilno.  700  Uva  Bovina  800 
QNtnptcEKtra-  BOO Llvo  Judo  MOLno 
Bauna  1030  Fencing  ll^SOlympk: 
Special.  12.15  WMghOrtma  100  LJm 
Botang.  300  Good  Momira  Aflanta  530 
Good  Momfag  Altanta. 

Sfcy  One  


BBC  Worid  Service 


BBC  Worid  Service  can  b«  received  m 
England  on  MW  E48  ItH*  H83m|  and  to 
western  Eutopo  on  LW  196  kHz  (1515ml 
7O0M  Nowaday.  730  Sserice  in  Aetlen. 
800  Worid  News.  BOS  Oiympc 
Sportsworid.  5.15  The  Worm  Trslay  530 
Fovfa  Estate  900  work)  News.  B-iG 
From  the  Weeklies  930  People  5 PoWes 
10J30  Work)  News.  iaiO  words  d FaMt 

10.15  A Jolly  Good  Show  1100  World 
News  1108  World  Busman  Report. 

11.15  Legal  Right  Legal  Wrongs  1130 
The  Work!  el  Computers  11AS  Spans 
Round-up  1200  Newadesk.  1230  BBC 
English.  1235  Letter  From  America.  100 
Nnradosk  130  Marxian  (Live).  200 
Nows  fa  German  2-13  Britain  Today.  230 
Bran  d Britain  300  Newshour  400 
Worid  News.  405  SportawarW  500  World 
News  505  Spnriaworia  (cent).  B30Hews 
W Gorman  800  VAarid  Nowa.  8-15 
Sportswortd  700  News  Summary.  701 


700  Undito.  1200  World  WresBniJ 
Fede rattan  Mama.  100  Tho  Hit  Mw  200 
Herculce  Tno  Legendary  Jaumeya  300 
Hewksye  400  Kuna  Fu.  The  Lpgand 
CMrtnuos  500  The  Yeraiij  Indiana  Jones 
Chronicles  800  World  WreeUng 

Fuderaeon  Supwatars  rooHtatad^  The 

Looendary  Journeys  BOO  Ikwrareo 
900  Cojra  l.  MOCg»  " 

1000  stand  And  Deliver.  1030 
navetodons  IIOO  Tales  From  Tho  Cjypl 
1130  Forever  Knight  1230  Oreom  On. 
1O0  Comedy  Rules.  130  Flocnci  Gunn. 
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700  Owe  LS  A Qua  730  Gang  For  Gold 
738  The  SuNvana  Onnftiue  10"> 
Bernerac.  1*00  Lytuns  D«ry.  1«» 
Hgighbaus  Owifeus  200  Spring  And 
V^SbTSis  Eroendaro  QmntbiH  aLOO_ 
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830  The  MCLJ^  ^ W®  ►J"0 
Austria.  Hello  Vienna  700  in*  World 
TXB  Europe  Journal  BOO 
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Senna  Scott  Show.  500  Wwkly  Busmees 

830 HBG  Newa  Wffc  Tom  Brokaw 
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800am  BBC  World  News  O^Oymple 
Review.  700  World  Nows.  730  This 
Week.  500 World  He*ain»  805 
Correspondent.  900 
Time  Out  Bulking  9tgl»  1®4»  WOJkl 
News  1030  Olympic  Review  1130 
World  Headlines  1105  Everyman.  1300 
World  Nows.  1230  Tha  Art  Marefagn. 

130  Worid  Headlines  105  toakje  Dw  mta 
Land  Ol  Fear  200  World  HuadHrws.  305 
Brea**  WHh  Frost  300  WtoridJ^f- 
,mi  Ttmo  Out  Top  Gear  400  Wond 
Headlines.  406  Horizon  500  World  News. 
530  Earth  Report  530  Time  Out  Food 
Aral  Drink.  800  World  W?1” 

In  View.  700  World  News.  730  Window 
On  Europe.  800  World  Headlines  805 
Under  The  Blue  Flag  900  World  Newt 

930  Time  Out  The  Contenders  1800 
Worid  Retort  1030  Otynvk:  Raw  aw. 
1100  SBC  World  Report  1200  Wond 
NewKWe&toar  12.10  The  Money 
Programme.  1-00  Newsroom.  400  Wcrid 
Headlines  405  Tha  Money  Programme. 
GOO  BBC  Nowaday. 
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£>.444  8 MHz:  198  kHz  (15141 
OOOana  News  Bnefing.  0.10  Gometalng 
Understood.  608  Weather.  700  Nowa 
7.10  Sunday  Papers  T.15  On  Your  Farm. 
7M  Sunday  800  The  Week's  Good 
Cause  B35  Weather  900  Nona  9.10 
Suiday  Papers  9.1  G Letter  Irom  America 
930  Atlanta  Morning  Service.  10.18  The 
Ardms  11.18  Medhtowrave  II^SThe 
New  Europeens.  12.19  In  the  PeychtamsTs 
Chair.  1235  Wnalhar.  ijOO  Tha  World 
This  Weaken].  1JS5  Shnptog  Forecast 
2J00  Gardeners'  Question  Time  230  The 
Classic  Serial:  the  Barchesw  Chronicles. 
330  Pick  or  too  Weak  4.15  Analyaa.  BOO 
News  DodweU  Goes  Native  530  Porta' 
Poery  Pkiaael  530  Shipping  Forecast 
335  Weather  OOQ  Sm  O'Ctock  New*. 

8.16  Feedback.  830  The  TaMcfah  Trick. 
700  Chiktiwi's  BBC  Radio  4.  Room  T3. 
TOO  A Good  Road.  500  (FMJ  The  Natural 
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Late  Story-  Fennel  1238  9Uppmg 
Forecast  100  As  World  Service.  530 
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BBC  World  Sonrico 
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England  an  MW  548  kHz  (483m)  and  In 
Weetem  Europe  on  LW  IBB  tttt  llSl&ril  . 
i Nowaday.  730  to  Praise  of  God. 
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800  Good  Morning  Atlanta.  830  Good 
Morning  Atlanta.  700  Swimming.  800 
Fencing.  BOO  Judo.  1000  Swimming. 
1100  Olympic  Team  Spirit  1130  Uva 
Motorcycling.  300  Live  Cytflng.  430 
Tetml*  800  Live  Cydma  730  LME 
Boring  800  Olympic  Extra.  830  LIVE 
Judo.  930  LIVE  Fencing.  1000 
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1135  Olympic  Special.  12.15 
WrtnHMttaB-  IJOO  LIVE  Baring  4-15  Judo. 
800  Goad  Morning  Atlanta.  830 
Swimming 
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800  Hour  01  Power.  700  Undun.  1200 
The  Htt  Mix.  IJOO  Star  Trek.  200  The 
' Worid  Ai  War.  300  Star  Trek:  Deep  Bpece 
Nine  400  World  VWeatilng  Federation 
Action  Zone.  «oo  Greet  Eecapee.  830 
Mighty  Morphln  Power  Rangers.  800  The 
Simpsons.  630  The  Benpeons.  700  Star 
Trek-  Deep  Space  Ntoe.  800  Mdroaa 
Place.  900  The  Feds.  1130  Hus 
Thunder.  1200  SO  Minutes.  100  The 
Sunday  Cornice.  2-00  Hit  Mix  Long  Play. 
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TOO  Record  Breakers.  730  Blue  Paler. 
BOO  Whan  Tha  Boat  Comes  In.  aooThe 
Day  Of  The  Titian.  lOOO  Biaka’e  Seven. . 
lljOODr  WtoOnutibus.  100  The  Thhty- 
Nlrra  Steps  300  The  BUI  Omnibus  530 
To  The  Manor  Bam.  800  The  Good  Old 
Days.  730  Morecembe  And  Wte,  800 
The  Duchess  Of  Duha  StiweL  905  L 
Claudius.  1036  Edge  Of  Dartoiaae  1135 
Bob  MpnUtouM  Show.  12.15  Btadseth  R. 
1-5S  Shopping  At  Night  3JDO  Ctsse 
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400  Ware  In  Pm»  5^"' 

BOO  Wars  in  Peace.  630  Wan  In  Peace 
500 War*  to  Peace  *30  Wars  In  Paafla. 
TOO  Ware  in  Paw  730  Wws  fa  Peace. 
BOO  Atomic  Bomb:  HBtory"a  Tierang 
Points.  830 DBBOtor.  900  Www 'GHBI 
Contoianders.  1000 
1030 Secrol  WeeponB.  1100  Justice 
files.  12JOO  Ctoso 


800  Worid  News.  BOS  Olympic 
Spartsworid  830  Jazz  Far  The  Asking 
MO  Worid  News.  0.18  Short  Story.  930 
From  Our  Own  Correspondent.  930  Write 
On.  1030  World  News.  10,10  Wards  of 
Falto.  IOlI  5 The  Greenfield  CoUeoion. 

11  JOO  Worid  News.  IIjOB  World  Bustoeea 
Review.  11.15  In  Praise  of  God.  1138 
Sports  Roundup.  1208  N***d*ok.  1230 
BBCEngkeh.  1245  Short  Story.  130 
NawadoBk.  130  Pick  a toe  World.  2JDO 
News  to  German.  US  Britain  Today.  230 
AiwlWng  Goes.  300  Newshour.  400  News 
Summary  4JJ1  Good  Looker*.  4,18  Muafc 
Twough  Sained  Gtaas.  4^5  Lenar From 
America.  530  Worid  Hew*  _5-0*Suratay 
Sportaworid.  530  News  to  German.  830 
Europe  Today.  830  Play  of  The  Week 


• Aura/EuMsK 

MO  Strictly  Busmen.  630  Winners.  730  ' 
Inspiration.  830  (TN  Worid  Neura.  830  Air 
ContosL  930  Profiles.  1030  Super  Shop. 
IijOO  The  UeUughSn  Group.  1130  Beet 
Of  Europe  2000  1200  The  FM  5 The 
Best  1230  How  To  Succeed  In  Buatoaas. 
130  NBC  Super  Sports.  4jdo  Meet  The 
Press.  530 1TO  Worid  News.  530  Holiday 
OeaUwaotta  830  Wtoe  Express.  030  The 
Brat  Ol  The  Selina  Scott  Show.  730  Peter 
Ustinov.  The  Moon  Mystery  - Pan  U.  830 
ITN  World  News.  930  AD  AC  Touring  Care: ' 
1130  Beet  Of  Lotie  NigM  With  Conan 
O'Bnert  1230  TaKn'Jxii.  123Q  Beet  Of 
The  Totight  Show  With  Jay  Lfcro.  130 
Best  Of  The  Sefcu  Seen  Ehow.  230 Tafidn’ 
Jan-  330  Rivera  Live.  430  The  Beat  t3f 
The  Selina  Scott  Show.  630  Weekly 
Busmess.  5JSD  NBC  News 
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430 Air  Power.  530  BetileMd.  530 
Froefe  Canary.  730 Ghoethunare.  730 
ArtthrC Cfarke'e  Mysterious  Unberse 

830  Eyas  to  The  9ry.  1030  Sptaa  Above. 

1130  The  Proieeaionaia.  1230  Ctoae. 


down  as  FBI  begins 
inquiry  and  crash  team 
scours  the  ocean  bed 


A vessel  tows  a piece  of  wreckage  from  the  Boeing  747,  which  plunged  into  the  sea  off  eastern  Long  Island,  killing  230  people  photograph:  daniel  Goodrich 
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Ian  Katz  in  New  Yovfc 


THE  FBI  appeared 
poised  yesterday  to 
take  over  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  TWA 
Flight  800  disaster 
as  suspicions  mounted  that 
the  Poking  747  with  230  pas- 
sengers and  crew  on  board 
was  brought  down  by  a 
terrorist  attack.  *•••  ■ 

Crash  investigators  contin- 
ued to  scohr  a 500 square  mile 
'stretch  of  ocean  off  eastern 
Long  Island  for  bodies  and 
debris.  Meanwhile,  there 
were  reports  that  some  of  the 
wreckage  already  retrieved 
suggested  a bomb  was  respon- 
sible for  the  explosion  that 
turned  the  aircraft  into  a fire- 1 
ball  13,000  feet  above  .the 
Atlantic  on  Wednesday  night. 

- While  officials  Insisted  they 
had  not  -ruled' out  mechanical 
failure,  Robert  Francis,  the 
vice-chairman  of  the  N&tonal , 
Transportation  Safety  Board.  1 
conceded  there  was  a "dis- 
tinct possibility”  that  the 
disaster  was -caused  toy  a- 
“criminal  act".  ; . 


Jim  Kallstrom,  the  FBI 
agent  In  charge  of  New  York's 
anti-terrorism  task-force,  in- 
sisted he  had  not  yet  taken 
over  the.  investigation,  but , 
said  hehad  launched  a “mas- 
sive** investigation..  “We  .will 1 
know  what  happened  on  that 
airplane,  whether  it  is  24 
hours 'from  now  or-  a week 
from  now  ^ . . If  it  is'a  terrorist 
attack-  we  then  have  the  chal- ; 
tenge  of  finding  the  cowards 
whocarried  it  out” 

- Off  -Long  Island,  mean- 1 
while,  thick  fog  and  choppy 
seas  thwarted  the  search  for 
bodies  and-  debris  from  the 
aircraft  which  plunged  into 

the  sea  less  than  half  an  hour 
Into. its  flight  from  New  York 
to  Paris. 

By  lunchtime  yesterday  140 
bodies  had  been  recovered. 
With  hope  of  finding  any  sur- 
vivors evaporated,  investiga- 
tors were  concentrating  their 
efforts  on  finding  the  two 
“black  box”  flight  - recorders, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  help  to 
establish  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
ca's second  worst  air  disaster. 

- Hopes  that  the  cause  of  the 
crash  could  be  established 


quickly  were  raised  when  ft 
emerged  that  investigators 
using  sonar  equipment  had 
found  several  large  pieces  of 
wreckage  on  the  ocean  floor. 
These  were  being  recovered 
by  Coastguard  vessels. 

- Divers  joined  the  flotilla  of 
vessels  and  helicopters  scour- 
ing a computer-generated 
grid  but  heavy  seas  prevented 
them  from  searching  an  area 
of  the  sea  floor  where  a large 
section  of  the  aircraft  is 
believed  to  be  lying. 

Hie  Clinton  adminiaraUnn 
conttnued  to  discourage  spec- 
ulation about  the  cause  of  the 
crash,  dismissing  a threat  of 
an  imminent  attack  repor- 
tedly sent  by  a radical  Islamic 
group  to  an  Arabic  newspaper. 

Officials  also  discounted 
suggestions  that  Flight  800 
may  have  been  downed  by  a 
ground-to-air  missile,  point- 
ing out  that  the  aircraft 
exploded  above  the  range  cf 
shoulder-fired  missiles. 

The  missile  theory  bad 
gained  currency  on  Thursday 
night  after  it  emerged  that 
several  witnesses  reported 
seeing  something  bright  head- 


ing towards  the  aircraft  and 
that  radar  operators  had  seen 
a second  “blip"  near  the  Jet 
Pentagon  officials  said  the 
blip  was  a ‘‘spurious  signal". 

The  army  of  crash  investi- 
gators, law  enforcement,  offi- 
cers, scientists  and  medical 
staff  continued  to  issue  con- 
flicting signals.  Suffolk 
County  Medical  Examiner 
Charles  Wetli  said  none  of  the 
bodies  he  had  examined 
showed  evidence  of  a' bomb 
blast  • • 

But  Mr  KaUstrom  hinted  it 
was  only  a matter  of  time  be- 
fore the  Investigation  became 
a criminal  inquiry.  "There 
will  be  a point  of  time  that  we 
will  reach  critical  mass  and  it 
won’t  be  too  long.” 

The  FBI  has  appealed  for 
anyone  with  Information 
about  the  crash  to  get  in 
touch  and  agents  have  begun 
interviewing  everyone  who 
saw  Flight  800  go  down.  Hie 
bureau’s  forensic  experts 
have  begun  examining 
wreckage. 

Trust  put  to  fight, 

Outlook  front 


The  victims  I 


‘You  just  think 
you  heard  this 
and  it  didn’t 
really  happen’ 

THEY  were  as  diverse  as 
the  city  they  left  29  min- 
utes earlier;  a fashion- 
able interior  decorator  and 
intimate  of  Andy  Warhol;  a 
TV  producer  on  his  last  as- 
simment  an  eJdorlv  cozujIb 
planning  to  celebrate  a birth- 
day In  Paris;  a pair  of  wine 
enthusiasts  realising  their 
dream  of  visiting  the  French 
vineyards,  writes  Ian  Katz. 

All  that  bound  them 
together  was  that  at  8.47pm 
on  Wednesday  evening  they 
sat  on  the  same  TWA  747 
bound  for  Paris  and  a few  mo- 
ments later  they  were  dead. 
As  the  names  became  people 
yesterday,  the  full  horror  of 


the  Flight  800  tragedy  set  in. 

to  Mendham,  New  Jersey, 
the  Capozza  family  remi- 
nisced through  tearful  eyes 
about  Ludovic  Chanson’s 
visit  The  11-year-old  French 
exchange  student  had  Just- 
spent  his  second  summer 
with  the  family,  Indulging  his 
twin  passions  for  pistachio 
ice  cream  and  televised 
basketball.  . 

His  bag  had  been  so  full  of 
NBA  basketball  memorabilia 
that  be  had  to  sit  on  it  to  close 
it  On  the  way  to  toe  airport 
the  Capozzas  had  taken  him 
to  Planet  Hollywood  for  one 
last  treat  He  was  wearing  his 
beloved  Chicago  Bulls  shirt 
when  they  waved  goodbye  to 
him  at  JFK- 

to  Scarsdale,  New  York, 
they  remembered  Lois  Epps, 

an  ff.ngllsh  anri  drama  teaCaMT 
at&dgemont  High  School.  Ms 
Epps  had  no  family  of  her 
own  but  was  reportedly 
revered  by  her  students.  She 
was,  said  the  school’s  princi- 
pal, "a  teacher  about  whom  I 
have  never  heard,  a bad  word. 
She  had  an  uncanny  ability  to 
teach  kids.” 


In  the  tiny  Alabama  town  cf 
Stevenson,  population  2,300. 
they  lowered  all  flags  to  half 
mast  Five  local  people  were 
aboard  Flight  800,  . headed  for 
a holiday  to  France. 

Michael  Scott,  a physicist, 
was  taking  his  13-year-old 
son,  Joseph,  and  his  friend, 
Thomas  Weafoerby,  hiking  in 
the  French  mountains.  Mr 
Scott’s  wife  Barbara,  a nurse, 
planned  a week’s  shopping  in 
Paris  with  Thomas’s  mother, 
Brenda  Privette. 

Barry  Privette.  Mrs  Pri- 
vette's  husband  of  eight 
months,  stayed  behind  to 
work.  "We  just  haven’t  got 
hold  of  it  yet,”  said  bis 
brother,  Don  Privette.  “We're 
just  trying  to  cope  with  it" 

At  the  Ramada  Inn  near 
JFE  airport,  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  lost  replayed 
last  conversations.  Heidi 
Snow  thought  about  the 
phone  call  to  which  her  boy- 
friend had  proposed  to  her, 
moments  before  taking  bis 
seat  They  had  spent  a won- 
derful week  together.  *T  guess 
that  was  the  honeymoon  we 
never  had."  said  Ms  Snow. 


Joe  Lych^r  remembered  his 
wife's  excitement  as  she 
called  to  say  she  was  about  to 
board  the  plane  with  their 
two  daughters,  aged  10  and  8. 
He  told  her  to  have  fan  and 
she  promised  she  would. 

“How  many  times  do  you 
get  up  in  the  morning  and 
turn  on  toe  TV  and  think  *too 
bad’,  and  then  get  in  toe  car 
and  go  to  work  and  then  all  of 
a sudden  the  phone  rings  and 
it's  for  you,”  said  Mr  Lycher’s 
sister  Judith  Lycher . 

Jacki  Penzer  thought  about 
her  seven-year-old  daughter's 
last  conversation  with  her  sis- 
ter, Judy.  The  child  wanted  to 
know  why  French  fries  were 
called  french  fries.  She  had 
broken  news  of  the  crash  to 
her  daughter  gently  but  the 
child  had  guessed  instantly: 
“She  said  ‘Judy  was  on  that 
plane.  She's  dead,  isn’t  she?’." 

The  awful  reality  had  not 
yet  sunk  in,  said  Ms  Penzer. 
“At  some  moments  you  get  so 
hysterical  about  it  and  at 
other  moments  you  don't 
know  what  happened.  You 
just  think  you  heard  this  and 
it  didn’t  really  happen." 


LETHARGY  and  inaction 
by  the  Department  of 
Health  mri  toe  Medical 
Research  Council  caused  toe 
deaths  of  young  people  who 
were  treated  with  growth  hop- 
mane  infected  with  the  deadly 
Creutzfeldt-Jacob  virus,  a 
High  Court  judge,  ruled 
yesterday.  - 
Mr  -Justice  Morland  held 
that  officials . were  negligent 
to  not  halting  human  growth 
hormone  (HGH)  treatment  for 
short  stature  after  they  were 
alerted  to  fears,  about  con- 


tamination with  the  slow-act- 
ing virus.  .. 

He  was  delivering  judgment 
in  toe  first  legal  action  over  a 
pharmaceutical  product  to 
succeed  to.tbe  English  courts. 

The-' group  compensation 
Halm  was  brought  by  toe 
fanning;  of  XL  yotmg  people 
who  died  from  the  human 
form  of  mad  cow  disease  after 
taking  growth  hormone  as 
children  to  . boost  their 
stature. 

But  - families  in  court 
reacted  with  dismay  as  it  be- 
came .dear  that  only  those 
few  who  started  the  treatment 
after  Juty  1. 1977,  willbeeligi- 
ble  for  compensation.  It  was 


>aaffy  after  that  date,  the  judge 
ruled,  that  growing  informa- 
tion about  the  risk  that'CJD 
could  be  transmitted  through 
the  treatment  pointed  to  a 
“dear  duty”  to  halt  toe  treat- 
ment programme. 

Solicitors  far  . the  families 
said  it  would  probably  be  un- 
clear until  after  toe  Weekend, 
when  dates  could  be  checked, 
how  many  will  qualify  for 
compensation.  Early  indica- 
Hons  are  that  only  a handful  i 
started  .-’  the  programme  - — 
which  ran  from  1959  until 
1985 — after  July  i,  1977.  Com- 
pensation, for  those  who  qual- 
ity, still  him  to  be  assessed. 

Hie  only  certain  beneficia- 


ries yesterday  were  Zara, 
aged  10,  and  Nicola,  aged  9, 
daughters  of  Patrick  Baldwin, 
who  died  to  1992  aged  SO.  He 
started  treatment  in  October 
1977  and  finished  in  1980. 

Tam  Fry  of  the  Child 
Growth  Foundation,  the 
parents'  pressure  group, 
whose  daughter  was  treated 
with  HGH  but  has  not  devel- 
oped CJD,  said:  “It  is  iniqui- 
tous the  judgment  should  ex- 
clude families  whose  children 
have  died  from  any  kind  of  | 
compensation.  Any  family  of 
a child  who  baa  died  should 
be  treated  equally." 

Nearly  2,000  children  were 
treated  with  the  hormone. 


which  was  extracted  from  the' 
pituitary  glands  of  corpses  in 
mortuaries.  Mortuary  techni- 
cians were  paid  10p  or  20p  per 
gland  to  collect  as  many  as 
they  could,  often  from  elderly 
people  who  died  of  dementia  . . 

The  slow  virus,  or  prion, 
which  causes  CJD  can  incur 
bate  for  up  to  30  years,  scien- 
tists believe.  So  an  unknown 
number  could  still  develop 
the  disease,  although  no 
deaths  have  been  recorded 
among  those  treated  after 
1980.  when  manufacture  was 
switched  to  the  government 
laboratory  at  Portion  Down  in 
Wiltshire- 

A second  group  of  claim- 


ants, who  were  treated  with 
HGH  but  have  not  developed 
CJD,  are  suing  for  the  psycho- 
logical trauma,  and  other 
problems  of  living  with  an 
uncertain  future. 

Mr  Justice  Morland  out- 
lined a damning  catalogue  of 
inaction  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
partment and  the  Medical 
Research  Council  Officials 
displayed  a “lack  of  drive  and 
urgency”  and  acted  “lethargi- 
cally'' in  the  face  of  mounting 
fears  that  HGH  coaid  be 
infected  with  the  CJD  virus. 

A committee  of  specialists 
represepting  clinicians  who 
were  treating  the  children 
was  “kept  deliberately  in  fee  \ 


dark"  about  toe  concerns, 
said  the  judge. 

A warning  by  an  eminent 
virologist.  Professor  Peter 
Wildy,  to  1977  that  "any  clini- 
dan  who  uses  growth  hor- 
mone must  be  made  aware  of 1 
the  gruesome  possibilities 
and  their  imponderable  prob- 
abilities" was  not  passed  on 
to  the  health  service  commit- 
tee of  clinicians  overseeing 
the  treatment  programme. 

In  October  1976  the  Medical 
Research  Council  was  alerted 
by  Dr  Alan  Dickinson,  a veter- 
inary scientist  studying  the 
sheep  disease  scrapie,  which 
resembles  CJD,  of  the  possi- 
bility CJD  could  be  transmit- 


ted through  growth  hormone. 
Action  on  his  written  opinion, 
received  five  months  later, 
was  inadequate  and  lacked 
urgency,  said  the  judge.  f 

A member  of  the  clinicians’ 
committee  at  toe  time.  Profes- 
sor Charles  Brook,  professor 
of  paediatric  endocrinology  at 
University  College,  told  toe 
judge  during  the  hearing  that 
he  had  never  seen  Professor 
Wady’s  letter. 

IThe  had  seen  It  at  the  time, 
it  would  have  had  a “shatter- 
ing” impact  on  him.  Parents 
would  have  been  told  and  the 
committee  : would  have 
wanted  to  call  a conference  of 
experts  to  assess  the  risk. 
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4 BRITAIN 

Lilley  invites  businesses  to  tender  for  taking  over  payment  of  child  benefit,  as  unions  warn  that  thousands  of  jobs  could  e 

Social  security  ‘faces  privatisation 


Simon  Midgley 


Government 

proposals  to  priva- 
tise the  payment 
of  child  benefit 
and  possibly  other 
elements  of  welfare  could 
augur  the  wholesale  privati- 
sation of  the  social  security 
system  and  the  loss  of  thou- 
sands of  jobs,  civil  service 
unions  warned  yesterday. 

One  union  leader  warned 
that  industrial  action,  which 
might. Involve  withholding 
child  benefit  payments  from 
millions,  could  be  imminent 


Yesterday  Peter  Lilley,  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Social  Se- 
curity, announced  that  the 
private  sector  was  being  in- 
vited to  submit  proposals  for 
taking  over  payment  of  child 
benefit  to  7 million  families. 

hi  a related  initiative,  pri- 
vate companies  are  being  in- 
vited to  work  with  the  Bene- 
j fits  Agency  in  administering 
benefit  delivery  in  three  of 
the  agency’s  13  regions  — in 
Yorkshire,  the  West  Country, 
and  East  London  and  Anglia 
—for  12  months. 

The  companies  are  to  help 
develop  new  business  pro- 
cesses and  information  tech- 1 


oology,  but  will  also  be  in- 
vited to  submit  proposals 
spelling  out  how  parts  of  the 
agency’s  business  could  be 
run  more  efficiently  in  future 
including  possible  further 
privatisation. 

The  first  proposal  involves 
a multinational  computer 
company  or  bank,  for  exam- 
ple, taking  over  the  role  of  the 
Child  Benefit  Centre  in  Wash- 
ington, Tyne  and  Wear  in  ad- 
ministering child  benefit, 
one-parent  benefits  and 
guardian’s  allowances.  The 
centre’s  1.850  staff  would 
cease  to  be  government  em- 
ployees and  would  move  to 


the  payroll  of  the  private 
contractor. 

Yesterday  Mike  King, 
national  officer  of  the  Public 
Services,  Tax  and  Commerce 
Union,  warned  that  the  pro- 
posals augured  “the  whole- 
sale privatisation  of  welfere 
benefit”  and  the  loss  of  “thou- 
sands of  civil  servants’  jobs" 
— a view  shared  by  Chris 
Kirk,  section  secretary  of  the 
Civil  and  Public  Services 
Association. 

Announcing  the  changes  in 
a parliamentary  written  reply 
yesterday,  Mr  Lilley  said  the  ' 
initiatives  were  “designed  to 
improve  the  administration  1 


of  the  benefit  system”  but 
would  not  change  any  Indi- 
vidual’s entitlement  to 
benefits. 

The  proposal  to  privatise 
the  delivery  of  child  benefit 
was  leaked  to  the  Guardian 
earlier  week  and  has 
been  condemned  by  the 
Labour  and  Liberal  Democrat 
parties,  which  fear  contract- 
ing out  will  reduce  efficiency, 
put  confidentiality  at  risk  and 
threaten  job  losses. 

The  twin  proposals  will  go 
some  way  towards  helping 
the  Government  reduce  the  £3 

billion  cost  of  administering 
the  benefits  system  by  25  per 


cent  in  three  years.  They  will 
also  help  it  in  its  bid  to  reduce 
the  Department  of  Social  Se- 
curity's staff  of  88.000  civil 
servants  by  more  than  31,000. 
Most  will  move  to  the  private 
sector,  while  others  would  be 
made  redundant 
Mr  King  said  yesterday  that 
thousands  of  jobs  could  be 
lost  and  some,  or  indeed  all. 
benefits  could  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  private  sector  in 
fixture.  His  union  and  the 
CPSA  would  be  consulting 
their  members  about  what 
action  to  take.  Industrial 
action  could  not  be  ruled  out, 
and  this  might  well  Include 


refusing  to  pay  child  benefit 
to  the  nation's  mothers. 

"The  Government  Is  invit- 
ing private  companies  to 
cherrypick  bits  of  the 
agency,"  Mr  King  said. 

Mr  Lilley  said  yesterday: 
"People  will  continue  to  get 
their  rfiiirt  benefit,  hopefully 
more  offirrtentiy  and  at  less 
cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

“I  want  to  focus  that  on 
people  in  genuine  need  and 
avoid  cutting  benefits.  Over 
£3  billion  is  spent  just  on  ad- 
ministering benefits." 

He  added  that  although 
many  staff  at  the  Child  Bene- 
fit Centre  would  continue  to 


be  employed  after 

said,  a private 
liam  Waldegrave,  CtoefSecre- 
tary  to  the  Treasury  ,1 that  pr* 
nn»d  Treasury  cuts  to  tnv 

Stf  of  running 
ment  of  Social  ®Jgj 

him  with  despair  and  would 
have  a devastating  ^part 
Chris  Smith.  Labour  social 
security  spokesman,  stod  that 
If  possible  a mt?feh!^b<££ 
rovernment  would  halt  the 
involvement  of  the  pn\a 
sector  in  benefit  payments. 
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Bus  driver  to  be 
questioned  on 
school  crash 


Hannah  Pool 


THE  driver  of  the  bus 
which  ploughed  into  a 
bridge  and  injured  51 
children  and  one  adult  wifi  be 
interviewed  by  police  today 
after  it  emerged  that  he  ig- 
nored road  signs  banning 
double-decker  buses. 

An  investigation  into  the 
accident  by  Cheshire  county 
council  officials  found  that 
toe  bus,  which  was  carrying 
children  from  Palace  Fields 
primary  school.  Runcorn,  did 
not  have  a permit  to  be  on  the 
road. 

Three  children  and  the 
adult  were  still  in  hospital 
last  night  Injuries  cm  the  bus 
would  have  been  worse  were 
it  not  for  the  quit*  thinking 
of  Ryan  McGibbon.  aged  10. 

Ryan,  who  was  sitting  at 
the  front  of  toe  top  deck  of  toe 
bus,  shouted  at  his  friends 
when  he  saw  the  bridge  ap- 
proaching. The  youngster, 
who  escaped  with  minor  cuts 
and  bruises,  said:  "1  saw  the 
bridge  coming  and  I just 
shouted  to  everyone  to  duck. 
The  roof  just  caved  in  on 
everybody.” 

He  added:  “Everyone  | 
shouted  at  toe  driver  that  it 
was  the' wrong  way  but  he 
said  it  was  a short  cat” 

The  bus.  was  travelling 
along  a route  restricted  for 
the  past  20  years  to  single- 
decker  buses.  Peter  Cocker, 


Burning 
flesh 
as  the 
Phoenix 
rises 

Nick  Valley 


ON  STAGE  the  lead 
singer  of  Dodgy  is 
singing  “Staying  out 
for  the  summer.  Playing 
games  in  the  rain.”  Below 
him  thousands  at  the  front 
are  wishing  they  were. 

The  only  moisture  falling 
on  them  is  from  hosepipes, 
courtesy  of  the  fire  brigade, 
and  enough  of  their  own 
sweat  at  4pm  on  a swelter- 
ing day  to  form  a cloud  of 
steam. 

The  results?  The  busiest 
people  at  this  year’s  Phoe- 
nix Festival,  co-sponsored 
by  the  Guardian,  aren't  the 
bands,  the  stallholders  or 
security  but  the  first- 
alders. 

Almost  200  medics  had 
treated  800  people  by  the 
end  of  yesterday’s  first  full 
day  — more  than  in  the 
whole  of  last  year’s  week- 


Tiiklng  it  hot . . . Fans  at  this  year's  Phoenix  Festival,  where  the  bill  included  Alairis  Morissette  (top  left),  feel  the  snn  yesterday  mmm  photograph:  sean  smith 


council  engineer,  said:  “We 
have  very  9trict.  very  clear 
and  very  well  known  rules 
about  who  can  and  who  can  t 
use  Runcorn  Busway. 

“Only  registered  bus  ser- 
vices are  able  to  use  the  bus- 
way.  To  register,  an  operator 
must  be  providing  a regular 
bus  service  with  single- 
decker buses.  One-off  opera- 
tors, tour  companies  and  oc- 
casional users  cannot  register 
and  are  therefore  banned 
from  the  route." 

Yesterday,  toe  headteacher 
at  Palace  Fields,  Joe  Moyston, 
cajd  it  was  common  knowl- 
edge that  double  deckers  are 
banned  from  that  route. 

Dobson's  bus  company  was 
on  a recommendation  list 
given  to  schools,  Mr  Moyston 
said.  “Cheshire  education  au- 
thority have  used  Dobson's 
for  some  time,  in  fact  since 
toe  eighties,  and  they  are  an 
established  company.  Anyone 
would  expect  contracted 
drivers  to  know  toe  way,  but 
we  can't  comment  on  the 
cause  of  the  accident  as  we 
must  wait  for  toe  results  from 
toe  police  investigation. " 

A spokesman  for  Dobson’s 
Buses,  of  Cheshire,  said  "We 
extend  our  heartfelt  sympa- 
thy to  all  those  injured  and  to 
their  families. 

“The  company  will  co-oper- 
ate folly  with  the  offical  in- 
quiry into  toe  circumstances 
leading  up  to  this  terribly  sad 
incident." 


end.  Even  among  those  who 
don’t  require  first  aid, 
there  Is  more  red  sldn  than 
on  a Mediterranean  beach 
the  morning  the  first  holi- 
daymakers arrive. 

The  chief  znedic,  Shawn 
O'Malley,  said  last  night: 1 
“Thirty  minutes  out  in  it 
and  they’ve  got  no  chance. 
We’ve  seen  more  cases 
today  than  in  the  whole  of 
last  year  and  it's  still  just 
the  first  day.  I’m  sore  well 
be  seeing  even  more  tomor- 
row and  on  Sunday.” 


Despite  the  smell  of 
slowly  cooking  suntan  oil- 
covered  flesh  mingling 
with  the  burger  and  noodle 
stalls,  there  was  no  sign 
that  the  35,000  at  the  Phoe- 
nix, at  Long  Marston,  near 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  were 
prepared  to  simmer  down. 

Bjork.  who  headlines 
today,  this  week  described 
Britpop  as  “something  very 
boring  I don’t  rally  like, 
like  bread  or  potatoes:  no 
taste  but  it  fills  you  up. 
Dance  music  on  the  other 


hand  is  cherries  and  tequil- 
las  — the  extremes.  Choco- 
late moasse  with  9.000 
billion  calories  and  a steak 
with  It” 

Yesterday  the  menu  in- 
cluded everything  from  toe 
low-cal  Alanfa  Morissette 
to  the  chaotic  nouveau  cui- 
sine of  the  Prodigy.  For  toe 
picky  who  didn't  fancy  any 
of  the  live  music  there  was 
a comedy  stage,  a dance 
tent  and  even  a celebrity 
flve-a-side  football 
tournament 
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The  Guardian  Saturday  July  20  1996 


(Qhi  ‘We  will  continue  to  tell 
the  truth  to  the  nations’ 


BRITAIN  5 


Sam  Younger,  managing  director  of  the 
World  Service,  says  the  changes  at  the 
BBC  pose  no  threat  to  its  role  as  a trusted 
source  of  information  in  closed  societies 


# f |HH|  HIS  is  to  In- 

■ ■ form  you  that 

H the  news 

™ about  the 

reform  of  the  BBC  World  Ser- 
vice touches  our  people  here 
with  cold  hands.”  write  Bur- 
mese students.  They  describe 
vividly  how  the  BBC  can  be 
heazrl  everywhere  in  Burma. 

The  military  regime . has 
"shut  our  eyes,  as  a country 
in  the  dark.  People  listen  to 
the  BBC  every  morning  and 
night.  Please  keep  the  BBC 
World  Service,  don’t  split  it 
please  let  Burmese  people 
rely  on  BBC." . ' 

Whenever  the  future  of  the 
World  Service  becomes  an 
issue  there  is  Intense  interest 
among  listeners  and  support- 
ers worldwide.  And  although  j 
there  is  a growing  audience 
in  the  UK,  you  have  to  travel  1 
overseas  to  appreciate  fully 
how  much  goodwill  it  gener- 
ates for  this  country. . 

By  providing  a trusted 
source  of  information  in 
closed  societies,  the  World 
Service  is  literally  a lifeline. 

Even  in  the  media-satu- 
rated United  States,  where 


World  Service  programmes 

are  how  increasingly  avail- 
able on  FM  as  well  as  short 
wave,  there  is  a dedicated  arid 
growing  audience. 

Over  the  years,  the  main 
topic  that  has  made  the  head- 
lines has  been  funding  — in- 
deed, the  Burmese  service  it- 
self was  nearly  a victim  of 
financial  cutbacks  In  the 
'early  1980s,  but  was 
reprieved.  Today  funding  is 
. still  a central  issue. 

This  year's  cuts  have  only 
affected  the  money  the  World 
Service  is  allocated  for  capital 
investment  Next  year,  fur- 
ther reductions  are  planned 
by  the  Government,  not  just 
in  the  capital  budget  but  also, 
more  worry ingly,  in  the  bud- 
get tor  broadcasting  opera- 
tions. We  are  committed  to  a 
prospective  shortfall  of  £5 
million.  The  closure  of  some 
language  services  will  be  the 
only  Solution  if  the  planning 
figures  are  not  changed. 

Today’s  concern,  however, 
is  not  just  about  funding.  It 
also  centres  on  the  very  struc- 
ture of  the  World  Service  and 
how  it  fits  into  the  BBC  as  a 
whole  as  the  corporation  pre- 


pares Itself  for  the  digital  age. 

Should  the  World  Service 
be  exempt  from  the  restruc- 
turing of  the  BBC  — should  it 
stand  alone  and  beat  its  own 
path  into  the  2ist  century? 

And  should  our  listeners  be 
so  concerned?  That  they  are 
concerned  is  a measure  of  the 
esteem  in  which  the  service  is 
held.  Much  has  been  written 
about  the  need  to  preserve  the 
ethos  of  the  World  Service;  In 
particular,  the  need  to  protect  , 
the  relationships  within  Bush  I 
I House  between  the  newsroom 
and  their  colleagues  in  more 
than  40  language  services  — 
like  a “United  Nations  that 
actually  works,”  as  one  dis- 
tinguished former  colleague 
described  it 

When  the  restructuring 
was  announced  last  month, 
the  answer  was  not  immedi- 
ately clear.  Much  detail  had 
to  be  worked  out  to  establish 
arrangements  that  would 
work  effectively  for  our  lis- 
teners. More  work  has  to  be 
done,  but  some  of  the  most 
important  aspects  have  al- 
ready been  agreed  and  1 be- 
lieve they  can  Work. 

The  World  Service  will 
remain  a specific  entity  in  its 
own  right,  responsible  for  the 
key  relationship  with  the  For- 
eign Office,  and  will  have  toll 
managerial  and  editorial  con- 
trol of  all  programme  com- 
missioning. News  and  daily 
programmes  will  be  commis- 
sioned by  the  current  editor 


from  a team  that  will  remain 
a distinct  unit  dedicated  to 
World  Service  output. 

The  World  Service  will  be 
involved  in  key  editorial  ap- 
pointments, and  in  staff  train- 
ing and  development  Similar 
arrangements  for  non-daily 
news  programmes  and  the 
rest  of  our  English  pro- 
grammes — music,  drama. 
Sport  and  much  more  — are 
currently  being  worked  out, 
as  are  the  details  of  how  tech- 
nical resources  will  be 
provided. 

But  as  with  news,  the  ar- 
rangements will  have  to  guar- 
eritee  the  distinctive  nature  of 
our  programming  and  the 
supply  of  information  to  non- 
English  services,  whose  pro- 
grammes will  continue  to  be 
produced  as  well  as  commis- 
sioned by  the  World  Service 
itself. 

Over  the  long  term,  I be- 
lieve the  changes  could  help 
us  to  improve  programme 
quality  and  reduce  costs.  For 
BBC  audiences  overseas  as 
well  as  here  at  home,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  ensuring 
the  BBC  as  a whole  has  the 
world's  most  comprehensive 
and  professional  newsgather- 
ing operation. 

So  long  as  governments  sus- 
tain their  commitment  to 
proper  funding  for  the  World 
Service,  listeners  around  the 
world  can  be  quite  sure  that  it 
will  still  be  there  to  rely  on. 
Their  eyes  will  remain  open. 


Stephen  Denham  of  Wakefield  Museum  with  part  of  Britain’s  biggest  collection  of  radios,  now  on  show  at  the  museum. 
Mr  Denham  said:  These  fine  examples  of  craftsmanship  seem  to  speak  to  people  in  the  same  way  as  the  excellence  and 
accuracy  of  the  World  Service.  It  would  be  an  enormous  shame  if  chunks  were  chopped  out  of  the  service;  Once  a 
reputation  like  the  World  Service’s  has  been  lost,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reclaim’  photograph:  don  mcPhee 


My  World 

Service 


Peter  Temple- 
Morris  MP 

IN  19641  married  my  Persian 
bride  and  adopted  asecond 
- country  and  culture.  Outtb' 
Tehran  with  our  children  wa 
would  go  and  in  the  cool  of  the 
garden,  underthe trees,  lunch 
would  be  served.  ' ' 

At  precisely  2jpm  each  day  a 
short-wave  radio  would  be 
brought  to  the  table  and  ' , , - 
everyone  would  go  silent  to 
listen  to  the  BBC  Worid  Ser- 
vice news.  . • 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
realised  the  importance  of  the 
service,  its  qualify  and  its 
truth  to  foreign  audiences  and 
countries,  natianalieaddrs,  ■ ‘ 
Beirut  hostages, 
cbev  In  his  August  1991  Cri- 
mea aTlTha 

many  others-' ' 2 ' ’. 


Ever  since  I have  tried  to 
promote  and  defend  the  ser- 
, vice-Itbas  not  always  been  '/ 
easy.  Lady  Thatcher,  when 
Prime  Minister,  did  not 
always  have  an  easy  relation- 
ship with  the  BBC.  : When  one 
addfe  towards 1 

Tmreigp, OfTfry.  Wnd  public  ; 
service  broadcasting  ohe  Is  in 
a sehse  graietol  tl^at  it  has  . 
an  survived. 


That  said,  the  World  Ser- 
vice had  to  struggle  and  was 
repeatedly  under  one  assault 
or  another. 

A typical  case  in  point  was 
the  tong  campaign 
to  bring  World  Service  Televi- 
sion News  into  being.  A 
quicker  and  more  construc- 
tive response  from  Govern- 
ment would  have  got  it  off  the 
ground  before  CNN  became  as 
well  established  as  it  did  In 

the  mid-1980s. 

But  I must  emphasise  the 
constructive  side.  The  World 
Service  is  stronger,  more  au- 
dible and  more  listened  to 
than  ever.  It  is  appreciated 
and  encouraged  by  the  For- 
eign Office  and  by  Govern- 
ment and  Opposition. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  Par- 
liament no  fewer  than  425 
members  signed  a motion  to 
protect  the  World  Service  bud- 
get A further  motion  cur- 
rently putjtefare  the  House  on 
the  proposed  BBC  changes  _■  : 

and  WorldServioe  funding 
stands  with  little  effort  at 

same  240 signatures  and  ris- 
ing. AB  this  is  because  we  see 


the  World  Service  as  some- 
thing very  special — a jewel  in 
the  BBC’s  crown  and  indeed  a 
major  national  asset. 

There  Is  something  odd 
about  such  a plus  factor  for 
Britain  being  under  threat  of 
financial  cutbacks,  let  alone 
faced  with  major  structural 
reorganisation. 

The  BBC  stands  responsible 
for  the  World  Service.  The 
Government  must  make 
proper  financial  provision  for 
it  and  watch  over  its  well- 
being. 


Your  views 

E-mail  your  views  or  experi- 
ences of  the  World  Service 
from  anywhere  in  the  world 
to  savebush@guarflian.co.uk 
(BBC  employees  welcome). 

Readers  with  access  to  the 
Internet  can  browse  through 
Guardian  articles  and  feed- 
back from  other  readers  on  1 
our  special  Internet  site. 
http://www.guardian.co.uk/ 
savebush/ 


Labour  pledges  to  review  plan 


I Martin  Kettle 

LABOUR  increased  the 
pressure  on  the  BBC  to 
reconsider  its  proposed  j 
World  Service  changes  last 1 
night  by  promising  to  conduct 
a review  in  its -first  year  in 
office. 

Speaking  in  London,  Robin 
Cook,  the  shadow  foreign  sec- 
retary, called  on.  BBC  direc- 
tor-general John  Blrt  to  post- 
pone any  changes  to  the 
service  until  there  had  been 
proper  consultations.  Mr  Birt 
has  so  tor  refused  to  suspend 
bis  plans,  which  have  been, 
opposed  by  more  than  280 
MPs. 

Mr  Cook  said  Labour  be- 
lieved It  was  vital  that  the 
World  Service’s  distinctive 
quality  and  style  should  be 
preserved.  "That  is  why  I am 
announcing  today  that  within 
the  first  year  of  a new  Labour 


Save  the 
World 


government,  I will  conduct  a 
frill  review  to  assess  whether 
any  changes  to  the  World  Ser- 
vice have  undermined  the 
value  which  we  obtatotor  the 
grant-in-aid.”  ■ “ ■ ♦ " 
Describing  the  World  Ser- 
vice as  “an  extraordinary 
asset  and  a vital  ambassador . 
for  Britain",  Mr  Cook  said  it 


would  be  irresponsible  to 
allow  radical  restructuring  of 
the  kind  proposed  by  Mr  Birt 
without  first  being  clear  it 
would  not  barm  the  World 
Service  and  would  strengthen, 
it  for  the  future. 

1 He  added:  T am  deeply  con- 
cerned at  the  lack  of  consulta- 
tion before  these  proposals 
were  announced-  I have, 
therefore,  written  to  John 
Birt  asking  him  to  postpone 
making  any  changes  to  the 
organisation  of  the  World  Ser- 
vice until  there  have  been 
proper  consultations.  ” 

Mr  Cook's  letter  asked  the 
BBC  to  demonstrate  that  Its 
proposals  would  meet  four 
minimum  conditions.  First, 
that  the  World  Service’s  com- 
missioning powers  should  in' 
dude  the  ability  to  select  per- 
sonnel ana  production  teams 
and  to  set  quality  and  produc- 
tion standards  and  values. 

Second,  while  welcoming 


the  announcement  that  the 
World  Service  will  retain  its 
own  newsroom,  Mr  Cook  in- 
sisted that  it  should  come  di- 
rectly under  World  Service 
management  control  and  not 
be  subsumed  into  BBC  News. 

Mr  Cook’s  third  condition 
Is  that  the  changes  should  not 
result  in  the  World  Service 
having  to  buy  programmes  at 
a higher  cost  from  the  BBC. 

Fourthly,  Mr  Cook  urged 
that  the  management  of  the 
World  Service  needed  to  be 
represented  at  the  very  high- 
est level  in  the  BBC,  and  that 
the  managing  director  of  the 
World  Service  should  be  in- 
cluded on  the  BBC’s  proposed 
executive  committee. 

Mr  Cook’s  intervention 
comes  only  days  before  Mr 
Birt  and  Sir  Christopher 
Bland,  the  new  BBC  chair- 
man, are  due  to  meet  Foreign 
Secretary  Malcolm  Rifkmd  to 
explain  their  plans. 
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deal  going  on 


6 WORLD  NEWS 

Pressure  grows  for  electoral  reform  and  job  targets 

Bonn  angers  Major 
with  plans  for  EU 


John  Palmer  in  Brussels 


GERMAN  government 
proposals  put  before 
the  Maastricht 
Treaty  review  con- 
ference would  introduce  pro- 
portional representation  fPR) 
in  Britain  for  the  nest  elec- 
tions to  the  European 
Parliament. 

In  a separate  move  also 
likely  to  anger  John  Major’s 
government  the  new  Irish 
presidency  of  the  EU  is  circu- 
lating a draft  treaty  amend- 
ment which  would  oblige  gov- 
ernments to  give  higher 
priority  in  future  to  Rill  em- 
ployment policies. 

British  ministers  have  said 
they  will  oppose  any  move  to 
establish  a common  electoral 
system  for  the  European  Par- 
liament throughout  the  EU. 
They  have  also  signalled  op- 
position to  EU  mandatory 
goals  on  jobs,  which  might 
call  into  question  existing 
commitments  to  low  inflation 
and  monetary  stability. 

Alone  among  the  15  EU 
countries,  Britain  still  oper- 
ates a “first  past  the  post" 
system  for  European  elec- 
tions. The  German  govern- 
ment now  wants  the  new 
European  Union  treaty  being 
negotiated  to  require  all  mem- 
ber states  either  to  implement 
a fully  PR  system  or  to  guar- 
antee that  at  least  a third  of 


seats  will  be  allocated  on  a 
' proportional  basis. 

There  is  growing  irritation 
that  Britain's  first-past-the- 
post  system  is  distorting  the 
balance  of  political  power  in 
Strasbourg.  Over  the  past  10 
years,  British  Conservatives 
and  Labour  have  at  different 
times  been  greatly  over- 
represented. 

“The  absence  of  uniformity 
is  one  of  the  main  obstacles  to 
the  emergence  of  a public 
which  thinks  of  Itself  as  Euro- 
pean," said  Werner  Hoyer, 
Germany’s  special  represen- 
tative of  the  Maastricht 
Treaty  review  conference. 
"Indeed  it  casts  doubts  on  the 
democratic  legitimacy  of  the 
European  Parliament” 

EU  governments  are  also 
aware  that  Labour  seems 
ready  to  introduce  PR  for 
elections  in  Northern  Ireland, 
Scotland  and  probably  in 
Wales,  and  has  not  ruled  it 
out  for  Europe.  Indeed,  Tony 
Blair  is  being  pressed  by 
some  of  his  MEPs  to  accept 
PR  for  Strasbourg  if  only  to 
insure  against  a mid-term, 
anti- government  swing  in 
1999  if  Labour  wins  the  next 
general  election.  They  tear 
that  Labour  could  lose  many 
of  its  65-strong  Strasbourg 
delegation  — by  ter  the  larg- 
est national  grouping  in  the 
572-seat  assembly. 

According  to  the  Irish  pres- 
idency's draft  treaty  text  on 


employment,  a special  EU 
i committee  would  be  estab- 
lished to  check  national  gov- 
ernments’ progress  towards 
meeting  targets  on  jobs.  A 
comparison  Is  bound  to  be 
made  with  the  powerful  EU 
monetary  committee,  which 
examines  the  success  of  mem- 
ber states  in  meeting  the 
Maastricht  treaty  criteria  for 
joining  a single  currency  in 

1999,  although  the  employ- 
ment committee  would  only 
have  an  advisory  role. 

The  Idea  cf  a special  employ- 
ment chapter  in  the  treaty 
came  from  the  Swedish  gov- 
ernment But  it  has  now  been 
formally  adopted  by  the  Irish 
presidency,  which  believes  it 
will  be  supported  by  what  a 
senior  Irish  official  described 
yesterday  as  “a  clear  major- 
ity" of  governments.  The  draft 
text  stales  that  EU  govern- 
ments will  accept  "their  em- 
ployment policies  [will]  be  a 
question  of  common  interest”. 

Meanwhile,  pressure  is 
growing  on  EU  governments 
to  take  more  radical  mea- 
sures to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment as  part  of  the  strategy 
for  a single  currency  after 
1999.  EU  social  affairs  minis- 
ters meeting  in  Dublin  last 
week  heard  warnings  that 
Europe  could  be  beading  for  a 
“jobless  recovery"  which 
would  do  little  to  reduce  the 
nearly  20  million  people  look- 
ing for  work. 


Kohl’s  spending  cuts 
rejected  by  upper  house 


Denis  Staunton  in  Berlin 

GERMANY'S  upper 
house  of  parliament, 
the  Bundesrat  yester- 
day rejected  a package  of  pub- 
lic spending  cuts  aimed  at  en- 
abling Germany  to  qualify  for 
membership  of  a single  Euro- 
pean currency  in  1999. 

The  Bundesrat,  where  the 
opposition  Social  Democrats 
have  a majority,  voted  to 
refer  the  £10  billion  package 
to  a mediation  committee  for 
review  next  month.  But  Chan- 
cellor Helmut  Kohl  has 
warned  that  he  will  resist  any 
changes  to  the  package  and 
push  it  through  the’  Bundes- 
tag in  September. 

The  . Social  Democrat 
leader,  Oskar  Lafontaine,  con- 
demned the  proposed  cuts  as 
misconceived,  saying  they 
would  hit  the  poor  hardest 
but  fail  to  reduce  public  debt 
"The  federal  government's 
package  of  cuts  will  increase 
unemployment  and  public 
debt.  It  threatens  our  coun- 
try's social  harmony  and  eco- 
nomic stability.  That  is  why  it 
is  our  duty  to  correct  this 
package."  he  said.  t. 

The  Social  Democrats  ac- 
knowledge the  need  for  spend- 
ing cuts  but  the  labour  minis- 
ter, Norbert  Blilm,  accused 
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Oskar  Lafontaine:  Says 
the  cuts  are  misconceived 

the  opposition  of  failing  to 
offer  any  alternative  to  the 
government’s  proposals. 

"You  complain  that  the  tax 
burden  is  too  high  but  you 
can  only  reduce  the  tax  bur- 
den if  you  make  savings  on 
social  insurance.  1 have  been 
searching  for  years  for  a pat- 
ent remedy  that  makes  sav- 
ings possible  without  cuts  but 


it  does  not  exist”  he  said. 

The  most  controversial  ele- 
ments in  the  package  include 
a public  service  pay  freeze,  a 
20  per  cent  cut  in  sick  pay  and 
the  removal  of  employment 
protection  for  workers  In 
small  firms.  Around  300,000 
trade  unionists  took  part  In  a 
demonstration  against  the 
cuts  in  Bonn  last  month. 

Federal  states  governed  by 
Dr  Kohl’s  Christian  Demo- 
crats voted  in  favour  of  the 
government  yesterday  but 
some  called  for  changes  to  the 
package,  reflecting  back- 
benchers' unease  about  the 
extent  of  the  measures. 

Bavaria’s  conservative 
prime  minister.  Edmund 
Stoiber,  called  for  pregnant 
women  to  be  exempted  from 
the  reduction  in  sick  pay.  But 
he  accused  the  Social  Demo- 
crats of  making  revisions 
harder  by  adopting  a policy  of 
blinkered  obstruction. 

"Nothing  moves  any  fur- 
ther because  you  want  to  drag 
everything  out  to  the  very 
end,  even  if  there  are  some 
things  you  cannot  change  or 
prevent,”  he  said. 

“That  means  a mediation 
committee  and  a vote  in  the 
Bundestag.  Whenever  your 
votes  are  needed  you'll  vote 
against  it  so  it  will  just  be  left 
hanging  somewhere.” 
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far  east 
blackout 
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plies  were  rusheaj.° 
Russia's  far  east  J^ter 
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The  main  power  plant*" 

others  would  run  out  of  ftiel 
t°S  crisis  arose  after  the 

federal  government  SUddMiJy 
otanued  paying  fuel  subsidies 
!?gKtEKS  the  highest  m 
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feet  other  Russian  regions  as 
well.  The  state  s unpaid 
wages  and  other  debts  are 
rap  Wdy  approaching  30  tril- 
lion roubles  (£3.9  b]£loa^v__r 
The  effects  of  the  power 
cuts  have  been  dramatic.  On 
Thursday  100  miners  at  Gri 
chanka  mine  were  trapped 
underground  without  ventila- 
tion for  an  hour.  Large  areas 
of  the  region  were  without 
water  as  the  pumps  ^re  shot 
down,  and  at  one  point  Vladi- 
vostok's huge  fishing  port 
feared  a release  of  ammonia 
gas  into  the  atmosphere  when 
the  compressors  cooling  the 
giant  refrigeration  plants 
were  in  danger  of  exploding. 

In  Vladivostok,  which  has 
been  without  power  for  16 
hours  a day.  there  were 
reports  of  bands  of  irate 
people  sabotaging  the  power 
supplies  of  those  districts  that 
still  had  their  lights  on.  There 
was  tear  for  the  safety  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet's  nuclear  sub- 
marine base. 

The  governor  of  Primorski 
Krai,  Yevgeny  Nazdra- 
chyenko,  flew  to  Moscow  to 
bang  some  sense  Into  senior 
I government  officials.  He  told 
a Vladivostok  newspaper  that 
he  found  total  chaos. 

“No  questions  can  be 
resolved  here.  Some  of  the 
government  ministers  are 
still  celebrating  [Yeltsin’s] 
victory,  others  are  on  holi- 
day. and  the  rest  are  sitting 


day.  and  the  rest  are  sitting 

A Russian  soldier  uses  an  ammunition  box  to  get  a better  view  of  the  area  around  his  camp  near  the  Chechen  town  of  on  their  suitcases  waiting  to 
Shall.  Heavy  fighting  against  separatist  guerrillas  continues  in  the  south  of  the  region  photograph:  gleb  garanich  be  sacked.” 

Tough  choices  faced  on  gas  emissions 


The  argument  on  global  wanning  is  won,  but  now  the  hard  work 
of  convincing  voters  begins,  writes  Paul  Brown  in  Geneva 


Delegates  returned 
home  last  night  from 
the  conference  on  world 
climate  knowing  that  their 
countries  must  cot  carbon  di- 
oxide emissions  by  half  in  the 
next  half  century  to  mitigate 
the  worst  effects  of  global 
warming. 

Tough  political  decisions 
must  be  made  in  industrial 
countries  now  committed  to 
adopting  legally  binding  lim- 
its and  achieving  significant 
overall  reductions  in  green- 
house gas  emissions. 

Each  country  must  exam- 
ine policy  on  energy,  trans- 
port, Industry,  agriculture, 
forestry  and  waste  manage- 
ment Including  the  imple- 
mentation of  new  taxes  to  cut 
greenhouse  gas  emissions. 


In  the  United  Kingdom, 
where  moving  away  from  coal 
in  favour  of  gas  has  achieved 
existing  targets  for  pegging 
carbon  dioxide  emissions  at 
1990  levels  by  2000,  new  mea- 
sures will  be  needed  beyond 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  Government  has  al- 
ready instituted  landfill  taxes 
in  a bid  to  cut  methane  emis- 
sions from  rubbish  dumps, 
and  Is  increasing  duty  on  pet- 
rol by  5 per  cent  a year  above 
inflation  in  an  effort  to  cut 
consumption.  The  Cabinet 
will  have  to  consider  new 
measures  before  officials 
meet  again  in  Geneva  In  De- 
cember when  negotiations 
begin  on  target  levels. 

The  UK  currently  supports 
reductions  of  five  to  10  per 


Hungary  hard 
on  Gypsies 


(tick  Thorpe  in  Budapest 

DESPITE  attempts  to  im- 
prove rights  for  the 
Gypsy  population  of 
Hungary,  a Human  Rights 
Watch  report  this  week  high- 
lights police  mistreatment  of 
the  minority  and  claims  they 
face  inbuilt  discrimination  In 
the  country's  education 
system. 

According  to  the  report  by 
the  New  York-based  organisa- 
tion, "endemic  discrimina- 
tion against  Roma  appears  to 
be  growing,  even  as  Hungary 
is  transforming  itself’. 

The  cases  in  the  150-page 
report  include  allegations  of 
violence  committed  against 
Gypsies  — followed  either  by 
police  apathy  or  police  vio- 
lence towards  the  victims. 

Among  the  report’s  recom- 
mendations are  that  police  be 
re-trained,  that  all  police  In- 
terrogations be  recorded,  and 
that  police  suspected  of  being 
responsible  for  violence  be 
prosecuted. 

’"Hie  biggest  social  conflict . 
is  between  the  Roma  as  a ■< 
whole,  and  the  police  as  a ■ 
whole."  Aladar  Horvath,  di- 
rector of  the  foundation  for  | 
Roma  civil  rights  in  Bud  a-  \ 
pest,  said.  “As  well  as  their ' 
everyday  prejudices  . . . Indi- 
vidual police  have  much  too 
much  power,  and  they  abuse 
It.” 


Otto  Heinek.  the  deputy 
president  of  the  office  for 
national  and  ethnic  minor- 
ities, points  out  that  elected 
Romany  councils  have  been 
operating  for  18  months,  add- 
ing: “Legally  speaking,  much 
has  already  been  achieved.” 

But  everyday  discrimina- 
tion is  harder  to  counter.  A 
quarter  of  Hungary’s  esti- 
mated half  million  Gypsies 
live  in  the  capital,  with  the 
rest  scattered  in  ghettos  on 
the  edge  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages. Their  non-Gypsy  neigh- 
bours claim  that  they  burn 
their  stairs  for  firewood,  and 

routinely  steal. 

Human  Rights  Watch  found 
most  evidence  of  discrimina- 
tion in  education. 
Researchers  found  many  chil- 
dren were  automatically  put 
into  the  remedial  class  "on 
sight"  — because  of  the  dark- 
ness of  their  skin,  regardless 
of  their  educational  ability. 

The  "Gandhi"  secondary 
school  for  Gypsies  was  estate 
lished  two  years  ago  in  the 
southern  town  of  Pecs,  but 
some  have  asked  whether 
such  schools  mean  the  Roma 
are  giving  up  hope  of  getting 
equal  opportunities  in  ordi- 
nary schools. 

"Roma  schools  are  a form 
of  setf-segregation,"  Aladar 
Horvath  said,  “but  at  least 
they  give  Roma  parents  a 
choice  of  where  to  send  their 
children." 


cent  by  2010  but  the  Alliance 
of  Small  Island  States  (Aosis) 
is  demanding  20  per  cant  by 
2005,  which  seems  impossible 
to  deliver.  A final  agreement 
is  expected  to  be  negotiated  at 
the  next  ministerial  session 
in  Kyoto,  Japan,  in  December 

1997. 

For  countries  like  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  both 
of  which  are  set  to  exceed 
their  existing  stabilisation 
targets,  the  political  decisions 
promise  to  be  harder  than  far 
Britain.  However,  both  are 
convinced  by  the  scientific 
evidence  that  action  is 
required. 

The  European  Union  was 
instrumental  in  drawing  at- 
tention to  the  limits  beyond 
which  the  world  should  not 


Moro’s  killer 
jailed  three 
days  after 
life  sentence 

Reuter  in  Rome 

THE  MAN  convicted  of 
carrying  out  one  of  Ita- 
ly’s most  shocking  crimes 
— the  1978  kidnap  and  mur- 
der of  the  former  prime 
minister  Aldo  Moro  — was 
arrested  yesterday,  three 
days  after  he  was  sentenced 
to  life  imprisonment. 

Germano  Maccari  was 
found  guilty  on  Tuesday  of 
being  one  of  two  killers 
who  shot  the  Christian 
Democrat  leader  after  he 
had  been  held  for  55  days  in 
a Rome  apartment 
Maccari,  who  was  ar- 
rested at  his  home  In  the 
capital,  was  not  jailed  after 
the  sentence  because,  under 
Italian  law,  convicted  crimi- 
nals are  often  allowed  to 
remain  free  until  they  have 
exhausted  the  appeals 
process. 

Bat  a Rome  court  ruled 
yesterday  in  favour  of  a 
request  by  the  prosecution 
to  detain  him  in  case  be  fled 
before  an  appeal. 

"This  had  to  be  done  after 
a sentencing  for  such  grave 
crimes,”  Rome’s  public 
prosecutor  Antonio  Marini 
said. 

Moro’s  murder  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  marking 
the  height  of  the  leftwing 
Red  Brigades'  campaign  of 
violence  in  the  1970s. 


be  allowed  to  heat  up.  -A 
doubling  of  carbon  dioxide 
levels  since  the  Industrial 
Revolution  is  expected  to 
cause  a rise  of  2C.  But  this 
effect  would  be  uneven  and 
some  areas  could  warm  by  up 
to  7C. 

Professor  Bert  Bolin,  the 
chairman  of  the  Inter-govern- 
mental Panel  on  Climate 
Change,  said  that  man’s  activ- 
ities had  caused  levels  of  car- 
bon dioxide  in  the  atmo- 
sphere to  rise  to  360  parts  per 
million  from  280  ppm  in  pre- 
industrial  times. 

By  2060,  if  there  was  no 
reduction  in  emissions,  levels 
would  have  reached  560  ppm, 
enough  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture by  2C.  In  fact  if  the  other 
greenhouse  gases  such  as 
methane  were  taken  into  ac- 
count, the  equivalent  of  a 
doubling  of  the  carbon  diox- 
ide levels  could  have  oc- 
curred by  2030. 


Clearly  something  must  be 
done  urgently  if  "critical" 
levels  of  greenhouse  gases 
were  not  to  be  reached,  he 
said. 

In  the  original  Climate 
Change  Convention  signed  in 
1992  at  the  Earth  Summit, 
which  the  politicians  were  in 
Geneva  to  discuss,  govern- 
ments were  asked  simply  not 
to  allow  greenhouse  gases  in 
the  atmosphere  to  reach  "dan- 
gerous" levels. 

So  far  the  politicians  have 
not  defined  what  is  meant  by 
dangerous  and  Pofessor  Bolin 
also  refused  to  define  it  How- 
ever, he  did  say:  “If  a 2C  in- 
crease is  critical,  then  you 
could  say  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  exceed  it” 

Professor  Martin  Parry, 
from  University  College,  Lon- 
don,  said  that  a critical  level 
of  climate  change  was  one  to 
which  natural  systems  could 
not  adapt 
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Salvadoreans  are  discovering  the  truth  about  what  happened  to  hundreds  of  children  lost  during  the  civil  war,  writes  Steve  Fainaru 

El  Salvador  seeks  its  lost  generation 


aons 


•3 
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LSY  Dub6n  Romero 
lost  everything  but 
her  name  one  after- 
, noon  Id  1982.  As 
I her  mother  cow- 
ered behind  a thorn  bush,  and 
her  father  lay  dead,  a soldier 
grabbed . the  7-year-old  girl 
and  loaded  her  on  to  a heli- 
copter, which  rose  and  disap- 
peared into  the  blank  sky. 

Thus  began  her  new  life 
From  an  army  base,  to  a Red 
Cross  shelter,  she  was  shut- 
tled finally  to  an  orphanage 
near  San  Salvador.  There  she 
grew  up,  ordered  never  to  talk 
about  what  had  happened, 
and  told  hear  family  was  dead. 

It  was  not  wnHi  12  years 
later  — when  was  mar- 
ried and  pregnant  — did  she 
leamthat  her  mother,  Fran- 
cises, was  alive,  along  with 
five  brothers  and  sisters. 

"It  all  came  back  to  me 
when  I saw  their  faces,"  she 
said,  quietly  sobbing. 

Four  years  after  the  end  of 
El  Salvador’s  civil  war,  the 
country  is  discovering  the 
truth  about  what  happened  to 
hundreds  of  its  lost  children: 
they  were  seized  from  villages 
by  the  American- backed  mili- 
tary and  falsely  written  off  as 
war  orphans,  even  as  rela- 
tives spent  yearn  searching 
for  them  or  clfagfag  to  hope 
that  they  were  safe. 

Many  were  abducted  by  sol- 
diers as  part  of  a wider  prac- 
tice of  removing  children 
from  battlefields,  sometimes 
from  their  mothers’  arms. 
The  practice  — unreported 
during  the  war  — was  known 
to  as  least  one  United  States 
military  adviser,  who  now 
says  he  saw  it  as  a humanitar- 
ian gesture. 

Some  children  were  doled 
out  to  wealthy  Salvadorean 
families  and  military  officers. 

Some  ware  raised  oh  military 
bases  as  mascots.  Otherswere 
taken  to  so-called  casas  de  en- 
gorde,  literally  “homes  for  fat- 
tening up”  before  pooriy  reg- 
ulated foreign  adoptions  that 
cost  as  much  as  £13,000.  - 

Last  month,  the  drama 
reached  the  US.  Through 
DNA  testing  by  the  Boston- 
based  Physicians  for  Human 
Rights,  investigators  proved 
that  the  long-lost  daughter  of 
Jos6  and  Victoria  Lainez,.two 
peasants,  was  living  in 


Youngstown,  Ohio,  her  name 
changed  from  Imelda  to  Gina 
hyrfi^w^msming^mead- 
canswho  adopted  her  believ- 
ing. her  -parents  had  been 
MHSL:  . •-  . 

The  giri, Him  aged  17,  was 
snatched  from  a bed  when  she 
was  six  during  an  attack  in 
1984  on  a clandestine  guerrilla 
hospital  She  wound  up  at  a 
state-run  orphanage,  later  to 
be.  declared  “morally  and  ma- 
terially abandoned"  by  a Sal- 
vadorean lodge  during  a 15- 
mhmtft  hearing with  the  Ohio 
couple.  Despite  her  adoption, 
the  ghl  had  long  maintained 
her  parents  were  alive. 

On  Thursday  Gina  met  her 
natural  parents  inatearful 
reunion  in  Los  Cocos,  El  Sal- 
vador. T feel  like  Fm  back 
home,"  she  said.  “All  the 
faces  look  so  familiar." 

Until  mow,  the  children 
have  beau  like  missing  foot- 
notes from  a cold  war  conflict 
feat  killed  75,000  {Salvador- 
eans and  about  two  dozen 
Americans,  and  cost  the  US 
government  $6  billion  in  its 
deeade-long  effort  to  help  the 
Central  American  country's 
government  stamp  out  a 
Marxist  insurgency. 

THE  issue  has  been 
buried  under  other 
human  • rights- 
abuses  linked  to  the 
Salvadorean  mili- 
tary — including  the 

pipmaajnftfTnri  of  ^Archbishop 
Oscar  Romero,  fee  murder  of 
six.  Jesuit  'priesgfe .;  and 
massacres. 

Adolfo'  Blandfin,  a general, 
now  retired,  who  was  El  Sal- 
vador's chief  of  staff  from  1983 
to  1988.  acknowledged;  feat 
children  were  taken  from  war 
zones,  but  said  he  was 


unaware  of  fee  scale  of  the 
problem  until  recently. 

“1  admit  that  Z committed 
an  error  to  not  have  complete 
control  over  these  children,” 
he  said.  “But  I never  felt  that 
it  was  a very  big  problem.  I 
believe  it  was  an  error  of  fee 
military  high  command/ 


Gen  Blanddn.  who  said  he 
never  discussed  the  issue  of  I 
displaced  children  in  his 
strategy  sessions  with  US  ad- 
visers, now  claims  that  the 
Salvadorean  Red  Cross,  after 
falling  to  verify  whether 
parents  of  children  taken  by 
the  military  were  still  alive,  j 
delivered  them  to  wealthy 
local  families,  military  offi- 
cials, orphanages  and  even 
US  znilitmy  advisers. 

"1  know  that  various  [US] 
advisers,  especially  couples 
that  did  not  have  children, 
took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  out  these 
children." 

US  officials  who  served  in  El 
Salvador  confirmed  that  mili- 
tary. advisers,  as  well  as  US 
embassy  staff  were  among  the 
Americans  who  adapted  2^54 
Salvadorean  children  during 
the  war.  But  they  said  the 
adaptions  were  legal. 
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N A country  of  6 million 
people,  the  Association 
in  Search  of  Disai 

Children  is  in\ 

280  cases  of  children  who 
vanished  during  the  war.  The 
group  has  located  29  of  them 
— including  three  cases  con- 
firmed through. DNA  testing. 
It  has  traced  151  disappear- 
ances to  the  military. 

Some  children  ended  up  in 
the  US,  the  groups  believe, 
because  of.  a booming  child, 
trafficking  business. 

According  to  people  wife 
experience  in  Salvadorean.  I 
adoptions,  the  US  embassy  ig- 
nored widespread  abuses, 
including  what  Gen  Bkmdon 
alleged  was  the  "complicity  of  | 
everyone,  from  immigration 
officials  to  judges  to  tmscru- 


pulous  lawyers'*. 

As  a result,  well-meaning 
Americans  adopted  children 
Whose  backgrounds  were 
never  adequately  . checked. 

Sharon  Hamilton,  an  em- 
bassy nurse  In  1982-83, 
recalled;  “There  was  a war 
going  on,  and  I guess  we  knew 
feat  they  weren't  orphans, 
feat  they,  were,  being  stolen. 
But,!  meanythere  jraen’t  any. 
way  to  find  tbhir  parents.” 

She.  said:  *1  qeaUy  feel  badly 
now-  feat'-  these  .kids  were 
taken  from  their  parents,  but 
nobody'  thought  they  would 
be  going  to  a bad  place.” 

In  fact,  the  welfare  of  toe 
children  today,  a decade  later, 
has  left  many  wrestling  wife 
fee  legal  and  ethical  issues  of 
reuniting  families  wife  chil- 
dren'who  have  grown  up  in 
separate  worlds. 

Rev  Jon  de  Cortina,  the  co- 
founder  of  fee  Association  in 
Search  of  Disappeared,  Chil- 
dren, said-  “Tim  only  thing 
we  want  is. far  fee  lost  chil- 
dren to  know  their  identities, 
to  know  who  they  are  and 
where  they  came  from.  And 
the  family  has  a right  to  know 
how  their  child  is.” 

But  it  remains  unclear 
whether  ties  severed  so 
bluntly  can  ever  be  mended. 

In  1982,  a six-month-old  boy 
named  Nelson  Anivar  Ramos 
was  taken  from  his  mother's 
arms  and  placed  on  a helicop- 
ter in  Cbalatenango  province. 
Located  by  the  Association 


Amilcar  Guardado,  aged  21,  is  reunited  with  his  cousins  in  Las  Vueltas,  El  Salvador.  Soldiers  killed  his  mother  and 
hrothdr  beside  thcSumpul  River  when  heiwaaflve^and  he  grew  up  as  the  surrogate  son  of  an  army  officer.  Below:  The 
Ohio  teenager  Gina,  baptised  Imelda,  who  was  reunited  with  her  natural  parents  ion  *Pbursday  . photographs:  janet  knott 


two  years  ago  in  fee  same  pri- 
vate mphanage  where  Elsy 
was  found,  the  12-year-old 
boy's  name*  had  been  changed 
to  Juan  Carlos  Serrano.  He 
wore  jeans.-  listened  to 
Mtohafll  .Taritanh  and  dreamed 
of  becominganaccountant- 
For  the  boy’s.  mother,  a 
peasant  named  Maria  Magda- 
lena Ramos  who  -lives  in  a 
hamlet  called  San  Antonin 


Los  Ranchos,  the  reconcilia- 
tion was  a ■ godsend.  Asked 
how  he  felt,  Joan  Carlos  said: 

*T  felt  rynfhtng.  I felt  UO  lOVe 

for  her.  It  is  difficult  to  think 
of  her  as  my  mother.” 


‘I  feel  like  I’m  back 
home.  All  the  faces 
look  so  familiar’ 


- Gina  (Imelda),  the  daughter  of 
Jos6  and  Victoria  Lafnez 


In  May  1982,  Salvadorean 
military  helicopters  and 
trucks  descended  on  Chala- 
tenango,  in  an  operation 
recalled  locally  as  fee  “May 
Massacre”. 

For  ' a week,  fee  troops 
killed  hundreds  of  civilians, 
torched  villages,  burned 
crops  And  nhagpfl  thousands 
of  peasants  into  fee  moun- 
tains. The  operation  included 
fee  BeQpso  Battalion  — nick- 
named the  “Gringo  Battal- 
ion” because  it  was  trained  in 
fee  US. 

After  days  of  fleeing  wife 
her  mother  and  her  six- 
month-old  son  Nelson,  Maria 
Magdalena,  then  16,  was 
awakened  one  morning  by  fee 
sounds  of  soldiers  ahd  gun- 
fire.- She  tried  to  run  but  a 
soldier  grabbed  bar  by  fee 
arm  and  led  her  away. 

“There  were  already  about 
200  people  there,  and  they 
were  taking  away  fee  chil- 
dren. Then  they  began  to  use 
their  radios  to-  call  the 


helicopters  and  they  began  to 
take  away  fee  kids.  - 

"It  was  in  fee  second  [heli- 
copter] they  took  my  baby. 
My  mother  threw  herself  over 
him,  and  we  begged  them  that 
if  they  had  to  kill  us  to  please 
kill  us  all  with  the  baby.  They 
told  us:  'No,  the  young  onto 
don't  have  to  suffer  because  of 
you.’ 

“When  it  took  off  with  my 
baby  a soldier  said  to  me: 
Don't  cry  . . . those  children, 
they're  going  to  serve  fee 
government’  ” 

The  Association  in  Search 
of  Disappeared  Children  has 
what  it  calls  credible  evi- 
dence of  36  cases  of  children 
taken  from  their  families  dur- 
ing fee  May  Massacre.  . 

- After  luhiaTTy  denying  that 
children  were  separated  from 
their  parents,  Salvadorean 
military  officials  now  ac- 
knowledge that  some,  were 
evacuated,  but  only  after 
being  abandoned. 

But  others  believe  that  fee 


military’s  purpose  was  to  in- 
flict terror  and  prevent  fee 
emergence  of  another  genera- 
tion of  guerrillas  without 
resorting  to  the  murder  of 
children,  as  occurred  during 
other  government  massacres 
at  El  Mozote  and  Sumpul. 

“They  committed  crimes, 
and  now  they're  trying  to 
hide  fee  crimes,"  said  Rev  De 
Cortina.  “They  are  shading 
these  crimes  wife  a humani- 
tarian tint" 

During  the  war,  both  the 
US- backed  military  and  the 
leftwing  guerrillas  of  the 
Farabundo  Marti  National 
Liberation  Front  (FMLN) 
tried  to  enlist  children.  ' 

Army  brigades  threw  par- 
ties for  children  with  soldiers 
dressed  as  clowns.  The  rebels 
employed  small  child  ran  as 
sentries,  mules  and  scouts. 

Commanders  ordered 
troops  to  evacuate  children, 
military  officials  rfatm.  a 
retired  colonel.  Siglfrido 
Ochoa  Pferez,  said  the 


children  became  “a  logistical 
problem*’. ' 

He  said:  "The  mission  of 
fee  armed  forces  is.  not  cap- 
turing children,  but  this 
began  to  happen.” 

Walt  Cargile,  a former  US 
special  forces  sergeant  major 
who  served  in  El  Salvador, 
said  he  knew  fee  military 
rounded  up  children.  ,ri  never 
did  follow  up,  because  I knew 
fee  military  went  out  of  their 
way  to  make  sure  the  kids 
weresafe." 

Alberto  de  Jestis  Quijada,  a 
former  Salvadorean  sergeant, 
said  troops  received  orders  to 
COUrt*  all  children  under  ]? 
The  children  were  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  Red  Cross, 
although  some  were  kept  on 
the  base  as  “assistants". 

Mr  De  Jesus  said  feat,  un- 
like their  parents,  many  of 
whom  supported  fee  FMLN, 
the  children  bad  not  been 
“contaminated  by  Marxism”. 

Rafael  Calles,  the  investiga- 
tions co-ordinator  for  the 


Recent  history 


Utarch  1982:  Decades  of  mtftary 
uto  end  wBh  election  of  Constituent 
tasembly;  civil  war  between  FMLN 
jueniBas  and  US-backed 
jovemment  troops  Intensifies. 
1065-1991:  Numerous  rounds  of 
wace  talks  are  held  between  the 
jovemment  and  guerrillas.  Fighting 
OTttnues. 

January,  1992:  Peace  plan  signed 
n Mexico  City;  UN  monitors 
lansfflon. 

March  1093:  Truth  Commission' 
sports  on  dealh-equad  atrocities, 
larch  1994:  First  post-war 
jrosjdental  elections  won  by 
tamando  Caldenin  Sol  of  the  ultra- 
ight  Arena  party. 


ptarces:  World  Development 
Kpart  1996,  AP. 


Association  in  Search  of  Dis- 
appeared Children,  said  he 
believes  fee  children  were 
taken  as  a way  of  easing  sol- 
diers' consciences. 

Tt  was  demoralising  to  fee 
troops  to  kill  children  and 
also  reinforcing  to  them  to 
take  them  away,”  he  said.  Tt 
also  made  fee  famfites  more 
afraid." 

As  fee  May  Massacre  con- 
tinued into  June  1982, 
Francises  Romero  and  her 
family  fled  north  towards 
Honduras.  But  they  were  cut 
off  by  government  troops.  In 
the  chaos,  Frandsca  bid  be- 
hind a buish  wife  her  2-year- 
old  son  and  watched  in  horror 
as  a soldier  grabbed  Elsy  and 
dragged  her  and  several  other 
children  to  a helicopter. 

"One  old  fat  soldier  was 
shouting  that  they  should  kill 
them,”  said  Francisca_  “But 
another  one  said:  140,  no,  we 
have  to  take  them.’ 

"You  cant  imagine  how 
one's  heart  can  be  crushed  to 
see.  these  kinds  of  things.  It's 
a wound  feat  doesn’t  heal." 

Elay  was  seven  at  the  time 
and  remembers  how  govern- 
ment troops  shot  her  father 
and  — as  she  stood  crying 
over  his  body  — scooped  her 
up. 

in  Chalatenango  city,  she 
stayed  wife  about  58  children 
in  a house  run  by  fee  Red 
Cross.  “The  Red  Cross  people 
told  us  we  shouldn't  tell  any- 
one what  happened  to  us,” 
said  Elsy.  Now  21,  she  Is  mar- 
ried wife  a two-year-old  son 
and  was  reunited  with  her 
mother  two  years  ago. 

The  Geneva  Convention 
states:  "Children  shall  be  pro- 
vided wife  fee  care  and  aid 
they  require,  and  In  particu- 
lar an  appropriate  steps  shall 
be  taken  to  faciliate  the 
reunion  of  families  temporar- 
ily separated.” 

But  -fee  Salvadorean  Red 
Cross,  which  prides  itself  cm 
humanitarian  neutrality,  did 
not  assume  that  role.  Instead, 
it  acted  as  a courier  for  fee 
military.  Critics  say  it 
allowed  children  to  disappear 
into  the  vortex  of  war.  Its  role 
has  led  to  inquiries  from  fee 
International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  (ICRC). 

Janice  Elmore,  a US  em- 
bassy officer  from  1986  to  1990, 
said  both  fee  ICRC  and  fee  Sal- 
vadorean Red  Cross  sided  with 
the  military  during  fee  war  — 
despite  claims  of  neutrality. 

“The  Red  Cross  was  not  ex- 
actly an  unbiased  observer," 
said  Ms  Elmore. 

The  Association  in  Search 


Population:  6 mUAon 
Ares:  8,124  square  miles 
GNP:  per  capita  (purchasing  power 
parity.  US-100):  9.3  (1994) 

Ufa  expectancy:  67 
Infant  mortality  rata  (per  1 ,000  Dve 
births)  42  (1994,  US  by 
comparison  -8) 

Adult  ntttsracy:  29  per  cant  (1995) 
Value  of  foreign  debt  20  per  cant 
of  GNP 

Main  exports:  coffee,  cotton,  sugar.! 


of  Disappeared  Children  has 
tried  to  obtain  records  of  chil- 
dren transported  by  fee  Red 
Cross.  But  officials  said  a 1986 
earthquake  destroyed  most  of 
the  records. 

Catherine  Martin,  a former 
ICRC  delegate  in  El  Salvador 
now  at  its  office  in  Geneva, 
said  it  has  encouraged  fee 
local  Red  Cross  to  co-operate. 

But  she  doubted  that* 
children  had  been  abducted. 
“You  know  how  It  works  in 
Central  America,"  she  said. 
“It’s  very  common  to  abandon 
a nhilri  ..." 

CHILDREN  have 
been  located  as  far 
away  as  France 
and  Italy  and  as 
near  as  the  main 
Salvadorean  air  force  base 
outside  San  Salvador.  In  the 
village  of  Llano  Grande,  resi- 
dents said  troops  poured  over 
a nearby  mountain  one  day 
and  handed  out  children. 

“An  officer  came  by  and  he 
told  us  they  were  looking  for 
help  from  fee  community,” 
said  Benjamin  Casco  Palina, 
aged  63.  “They  said  the  chil- 
dren they  had  were  orphans.” 
At  Children's  Village  SOS, 
a private  orphanage  in  a San 
Salvador  suburb,  investiga- 
tors discovered  eight  missing 
children.  Still  unclear  is  how 
many  of  fee  ™ faring  children 
ended  up  wmnng  the  thou- 
sands who  were  adopted  dur- 
ing fee  war.  Whether  a child 
was  adopted  often  depended 
on  an  orphanage’s  policy. 

But  while  the  children  ad- 
justed to  their  new  lives,  their 
parents  continued  to  flee  fee 
terror  of  their  old  ones. 

After  losing  her  infant  son 
Nelson  — later  renamed  Juan 
Carlos  Serrano  — Maria  Mag- 
dalena Ramos  escaped  to  a 
refugee  camp  in  Honduras. 
For  the  next  12  years  she  had  a 
recurring  nightmare:  "I 
remembered  [fee  soldiers]  told 
me  he  was  going  to  serve  fee 
government,  and  all  the  time  I 
was  counting  his  birthdays  in 
my  head,”  she  said.  T thought 
that  if  this  war  doesn't  end. 
and  he  joins  fee  army  he  could 
come  here  and  kill  me  without 
knowing  Fm  bis  mother.” 

But  the  torment  didn’t  end 
even  after  she  was  reunited 
with  her  son.  On  feat  day  In 
Chalatenango,  Juan  Carlos 
was  sullen  and  disoriented. 
He  didn’t  recognise  his  natu- 
ral mother.  No  longer  Nelson 
Anivar  Ramos,  the  boy  stared 
at  his  mother.  “Why'  fed  you 
abandon-  me?"  he  asked.  — 
The  Boston  Globe. 
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_WJ 

-FI* 


1(3)1 


4-1  Go  Bwanna.  0-2  North  3oog.  5-1  HUdeii  Oart,  Uasie.  8-1  How  Long.  My  LavUa.  11 


NW  ftUOS-  Oo  BMnUMA:  PromniM.  M 8 ouL  eao*xittly.lM(t  IMTha  CUwa  9 (Wnrtck  1m 
mdn.  good  BPrni. 

■OATH  SOHQi  Lad  over  m>  ooitnui  Inal  IuUdub  alien  bn  2i  by  Maaftuo  iNawwittl  1nbCD.0O0d). 
UIIIC—  0*118  Pi  juimii.  avciycnanca  II  out  BnaUeio  qMcMa.«a«(ai.biii2n.ia  NORTH  ac*4Q|iac 
1408  iRoyai  Aam  lm  wo.  good  to  flrmj. 


:Hsadw«y  ov«r  How.  on  paca  Inal  knloag.  80  at  20.  DWlLtfiShaar  Danzig  (Sandown  im2fhqi. 
good  to  flrmj. 

HOlt  LOHOi  Haadwar  war  21  out,  avaty  eflanca  final  taring,  no  axba.  9Bi  ol  18.  Mo  23ft.  lo  Cranptoa  HU 
(Noamaiknl  71  hep.  goad  w flnnj. 

■T  LSimciA:  Lad  owr  3 oul  comtonawy.  out  Pmam  OamaOao  S (KanMon  im  mdn.  good  to  aofl). 

Channel  4 


4k45  cnSMET  mOKBIS  HANDICAP  5f  UJD9B 


4030-00  SAfltrEXPMXS  (8)0))  Urs  MIOMIM78-KMI . 

O-KXBO  wnjm  MBT  (•)  (DJ  R Bon  5-0-12 

SttA'-OO  P1MK  9AVAKTS  (B)  H Hannon  4-04 


11 

IS* 


IHM242  TBMinWfn  (B)  Mn  A NaugMon  4-M 
2«62<J  MOOT*  MNCDl  (7)(D)E  AbltW)  V»-5 

t400nTAftSBm(P)MJMinbn  3-0-5 ... 

200415  LAOO W VABAMO (B)(D) ft WWmto *-0-4  . 
042042  BOnSN  BOSS  (1  BHD)  W BtamhanJ  4-ft-a 

HB41S  OAUNE(11)(CO)WO’aonnao3-8-2  

122541  BOLSHOI  (14)  (D)  J Bany  4-B-2 


JlJOeawIt 

JJOrtBBM(S)a 

-IMaH 


l*ach(3)13* 


Ilice  SSA-nBt(B)(CD)C  Dwjnr  7-0-1 
IX  4-OSOOO  THE  HAPPY  RML (IB)  (B)  B Urt4aBen4-0-Q 


.ACahrl* 


2WtE5  TAUT  AND  A HMf  (1 B)  (D)  (OF)  B Moeftan  4-8-11 
316022  SFWDn(11)(B)<OF)PHarrKT-8-8 — — 


-piecAms 
-M  Taunt!  4* 


. J Staok  7 


13 

14 

TOP  RHI1R  SpaUar  S,Tadbianw  T,TMaa  4 

OatftH»7-2Tad4umn.5-1  Bowwl.  4-1  Spondar.LagoDl  Vatano.Tadao.  to-i  2>o»'a  Dancer.  Oalna  14 

FOM  OUnE-TSDOUmm:  Headway  war  H out.  aaery  etwna.  Hn  a haad  by  Coastal  Bb*.  LAQO  Ol 
VAIWW.  no  extra  irwde  taal  lartong.  5*  id 22.  Mn  HB  .ToAShep.  good). 

■OUMOfcLadoiar  it  out  aoon  dwr.  neat  Ji*  Ualdan(4{Bnarlay5i  boo.  good  to  flnrj 
SPBOMb  Lad  until  don  Juana,  baam  atari  haad  by  Sadov  Jwy  (MemroriM  9 hq>.  flews. 

TADOOl  Lad  nn»  imda  nnai  tuitong.  rwimd.  ow  a nack  tiy  DNo44airy  Xtasar  9 hep.  good  to  Arm). 
SIMM  DMK3&  PnxiManL  ridflaa  o«ei  H ouL  unable  to  gMAan.  4f>  al  6.  tun  HL  (o  Lucky  Partes 
■Cheater  s.  good  to  krra). 

Mine  Rwi  Oh  wall  When  5*  ol  i.  Hn  ZB.  m VNdsaod  FIomh  iNomrartW  » hqL  good*. 


5L2Q  CHBBST  BnOKSRS  OONHTKMl  47AKH  3VO  » CM77 
1 011151  FOROUTT1IIIBBSAKS(15)(D)JBarryO-8 

s i«n  jmMU-n(io}(Djc  Owyera-ii 

3 i sasycau.  (331  CD)  B Ueanan  6-m 

4 36  minor  (fflPKatowyB-iO 

TOP  POMI  TPfc  J—nala  8.  EaaycaB  7 

7-t  For  OH  Turns  Sato  5-2  Janwlle.  3-1  EosjcaL  4-1  Wteoy. 


LiOQohki 
aaqPmfcalteMlte 
U8I 


Ripon 


uiHeExiradUca 
AlODnUOaar 
SMOKtoa  Of  Sparta 


La*  tonml  h aprtata.  Sahg:  Ooad  la  I 

2*35  Ba*  ST.  onoia's  Hosnca  majms  vtajod  svo  bi  uw 

1 4 CUMOKSK  HJOWT(ie  i*i  JIRamadeaS-O 

3 dbucw  lad  j Wmb  M 

50  ■ABLt7)TE43teitjy  W 


2 HtQHT PLIGHT (58} JO TtaHI M 


8 4 KO  EXTRADfTKMI  (Xf ) Mrf  J HunKHn  5-8 

B 33  SOOA  (13)  T Barron  M 

7 USES  TKAlt  tlMTI  (4)  T MWt  8-0 -T 

TOP  pom  TIPb  ISftit  MgM  8,  Ha  eunaMna  7 


■ 8-4  HjpU  FkghL  3-1  No  Exiradttion.  7-S  Damon  Lad.  Soda,  8-1  CMiukat  FLgnl  16-1  liazi.  50-1 
Tear  White.  t m 


3a  1 0 CEHTAUR IBUNQ  5TAK35 1m  C8£00 


1 400000  SattijicolOW>*(14)(D) Don Ennco India 7-4-7  KtaTWUara 

3 360*40  BUIE  taST  (te  (0)  M Doda  10-8-7  JtMmtt* 

3 ficmoo  HOE  i»OH  (IB)  UB««>v  4-9-7 X Ha  at— (6}  3 

4 5-4X00  BOI  MLAHEH(14)(D)J  Akehunl  5-4-7 .KDartaff  8 

■ OOOtMBnB.SOVBBaH{X}U  Dot&  5-9-7 EbteC»KWfO 

5 100000  DANCC  OP  JOY  t-M»  ID)  J Can  *-»-L KKlipJ 

7 0 HR  BLUE  (7)  G Mlf  *W 0Pp*ta(S)1 

s M HUKUO (lie GOHnoyd 4-0-2 JlawaT 

9 13J042  BAINmn OtlSST (11)4®) J Eyra 4-0-2 MHannr(3)3 

10  043533  DOUBLE  OSCAR  (14)  (BF)  14  JGhnsmn  3-8-13 .TBMaW 

11  000*6*  HRLETI8AH Cirr (ie J Bairy 34-8 *0«faPlt* 

13  003202  5»OAHDBIC8)TEMtertir3-8-a MBMiB* 

TOPFOMTWSiDaaUaOaoar8l5kOar<aB7,ieWriasCXr>  . , 

BMUap9-4  OoDUe  Otcar.  1-1  to  Oa  La  «er.  11-2 &»  Cardan. 6-t  RWadaarQuna.  -T  UBetnag  Cdy, 
Bba  &1L  12-1  Staal  Swwsiga  ,ll— 


3.40  BKAD  WHO  STEWART  K3MAN  AUCTI01I MUDCN  STAKKS  3Y0  1m  If  S3/MS 

8222  IQIM  OP  SPARTA  (ie(3F)  L CamiM  9-4) KDnrta«7 

0-  SAWMD(339)  J Qesdan  B-0  PWaCOiaonB 

SWTWPORPSUPnSWjaWcnMTM il«"1 

4 B3LBAY STAR (8Z)  J Eye  8-9 miiari(a)g 

54005  DOAU0WB) (17) UBeOB-fl  OftotltMPr(7)B 

054403  DOPQL (SB (13] 0 OUrord 8-8 JFart««4 

4400-00  PAPSR HAZE (TI)EOnM 8-8 Bwraa HaifaM (3) 3 


TOP  FOMI  IVSi  Kto*  Ol  SfPrta  B,  H(Bm«I  7 

■aotagi  r-4  King  Ot  Spare,  7-2  D«por  Gam.  *-i  CBsiOuwad  8-2  SawHd.  5-1  Btamy  sar.  3M  Sayntou 
Ssprema.  66-1  Rao®  Maze.  7immma 


4a10  RIPON  BJBJUlHinBI  HANDICAP  1m  4(60]BlaB7(OS(l 


00-1530  R8*AMtHi(17)(D)  HCanfl*  5-10-0 
3-05000  UOmVHM  (XI)  (60)  G Uoara  10-8-12  - 

3-4K3?  FAR  AHEAD  (IB)  J Eyre  4-4-10 

10-4316  mnX2W3M.(33)(0)-U  0 4-9-5 

03-0003  OUimiA  (SX)  (C)  H Akinry  54-4 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 
8 
7 

9 013111  iTTSRBYWUW (f)(0)  HJonajion  3-8-3 

10  SOOMO  W*RKASHICAt3)(D)TEkSt«t)y  6-8^  . 

TWPORBI 71P8J  Wantara  9ai  8,  BMatay  P**c  7,  KtnsnCay  8 . . . „ 

SiIII  iji  y-j  Esaroy  Ptek.  0-2  Kings  Cay.  5-1  Fat  Mm  Esfte  CaiqM,  6-1  WBsttra  Sal.  7-1  Ownra.  VI 
Highflying.  10rMO«ri 


122412  EASUi  CANYOM  (14)  (CD)  B Haobury  1 
OOVOOE  WD««IAM(H)PCahW  4-8-11  — 
JIW3  KJXeS  CAY (3} (OBJ  T CaJtMB  5*8 


KMCUa(S)X 

arauoiiipcnx 


4a40  IBM  HOSPITAL  RUmHAiretCAP  In  U 0,080 
1 D204S5  PERCY  BRAinWAITE (1 8)  M JohnatM  4-10-0 

X S2VSMIO3SB.(*1)AHa™on4-0-n 

3 6W0  SOUTH  SSA  BUBBLE  (S3)  L Cumani  4*4-2 

4 25-0032  TOJUPmiWa  (14)  UToniflkii«A*-1 

fi  000225  TAIBKTB)  TWO  (B)(0)  TO  PMaatam  7-8-W 

8 034  BAUO0H (21)  JOwdu* 3-S-10 

7 406304  SUPHWMB  (14)  Un  U ftaaaley  *-W  - — 

TOP  HMi  TMt  Pput  BniltonHe  8.  WoBa  Pnmten  7 

BcMopfl-*  Votla  Prpnsm,  l-i  Pwcy  Brakftwaa.  5-1  UaHooh.  1H  SesarpTWa.  7-1  Tatantad  Tag,  ID-1 
Head.  19-1  Boulh  Sea  bSHfl  7nanm% 


5. 1 0 tiro  COCXBWAM  KMOIMI  MAIM  WIBIMP  0 (^10 

0-03000  8ABUMAK (IB) G McCowl 4-0- 10 IDWMtail  11 

502*40  BACXHAltlXH (14)  U Warn  4-8-3  PteUrutlJI 

0D-54O  lAPlkdAPII  (XI)  MCamadn  1-8-11  8*412 

li-M jrni—li(T)» 


1 

3 

3 

4 
9 
8 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

13 


520255  NA8MIZANDQ(37)  J EMfaftQl-B- 
84*432  CMMHHEUII  (5)  T Eaatflrb)  V8-8 
t50M14£  OUTCRACKSP  SUITE  (231 J Eyre  * 


JUmt* 

|ffa»y(3)3 


JF-WMJ7 

.„TWOteug* 
.JOnTtoMar  4* 


2S0M14S  BUTCRACKSII SUIIK  (33)  J Eyre  4-M 

3W»5  MSTWCTIV5HnilOH  [18)  LfcKLPlinUl  3-8-1  __ 

moots  irowroeoHKBi(aaiJMe»iiir«5^-i2 

580-096  OARS  BUMS*  (19)  Ow  Ennca  inO»  3-7* W 

90-0030  HARRHTPS  BEAU  (201 U W Easterhy  JJ-iO  . — Data  Gbaen  10* 

00041  DOHA  HUP*  (8)  HinL&ddali  3-7-10  — ^OanwIIntMiWO 

00-90  DAHCntD  JAZ2TDIE (1 7]  J '■Vainvrtghl  - -M  KanaaPF** 

TO>R)MT1PXiCMttiiiaeiirS,IMnBaDda7,SMlilwadar8 

BaKlag  ii-JNutetaOie.  Suite  V'Camunnftii.i-SUaiUinllanfla  VTjjBhj-Laeu.WMtiwnufcraer. 
U-1  Bacucmde-  12r  " 


Racing 


Roberts  takes  over  on 
Pentire  if  Hills  appeal  fails 


Graham  Roek 


ICELAEL  HILLS 
has  - decided  to  ap- 
peal against  the 
suspension  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  his  rid- 
ing the  favourite  Pentire  in 
the  King  George  VI  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  Diamond 
Stakes  at  Ascot  next 
Saturday. 

If  his  plea  falls,  Michael 
Roberts  will  partner  the  colt 
tor  the  first  time. 

The  Jockey  Club  Disciplin- 
ary Committee  will  meet  at 
9am  cm  Wednesday  to  hear 
Hills's  case.  He  -flushed  third 
on  Polinesso  at  Doncaster  an 
Wednesday  evening,  but  his 
mount  was  demoted  and  the 
jockey  banned  for  three  days 
for  careless  riding,  his  third 
offence  of  the  season. 

Having  watched  video 
recordings  of  the  Doncaster 
race  before  yesterday's  New- 
bury meeting.  Hills  said:  “I 
am  appealing  and  I hope  to 
God  we  can  get  it." 

Michael  Caulfield,  presi- 
dent of  the  Jockeys'  Associa- 
tion. also  viewed  the  evi- 
dence. "We  don't  advise 
jockeys  to  go  to  Fortman 
Square  If  we  don’t  think 
they've  got  a very  good  case," 
be  said.  “We  are  confident  we 
have  seen  enough  to  convince 
the  committee  that  the  find- 
ings were  incorrect  at 
Doncaster." 

Roberts  will  partner  Pen- 
tire in  bis  final  work  at  New- 


market Heath  on  Sunday 
morning.  “Pentire  is  in  very 
good  shape,"  said  the  colt's 
trainer,  Geoff  Wragg.  “He  is  a 
game  little  horse,  and  I don't 
tfimit  a change  of  rider  would 
bother  him." 

Roberts  has  twice  won  the 
big  race,  on  Mtoto  in  1988  and 
on  Opera  House  in  1993. 

Pentire  finished  a neck  be- 
hind Lammtarra  in  the  King 
George  last  year,  and  ran 
respectably  an  easy  ground 
which  did  not  suit  him  ideally 
when  third  to  Hailing  and 
Bijou  d'Inde  in  the  Cara 1- 
Eclipse  two  weeks  ago. 

Hills  rode  the  first  winner 
at  Newbury  yesterday.  Cin- 
ema Paradiso  for  Paul  Cole, 
and  the  trainer  completed  a 
quick  double  when  Green 
Perfume  beat  Everglades  half 
an  hour  later. 

Cole  bad  originally  planned 


to  run  Green  Perfume  in  the 
Beeswing  Stakes  at  Newcastle 
next  Saturday, . but  the  race 
might  come  too  soon  tor  his 
game  winner,  who  could  wait 
tor  the  Group  8 Hunger-ford 
Stakes  over  yesterday's 
course  and.  distance  on 
August  16. 

John  Carroll  and  Jimmy 
Fortune  both  missed  winners 
at  Musselburgh  yesterday. 
Carroll  had  transport  prob- 
lems and  toiled  to  reach  the 
course.  One  of  his  intended 
mounts.  Sweeping  Statement, 
landed  the  seller  with  Jimmy 

Qni-nn  ilnpitialng. 

Fortune  was  off  colour,  and 
is  expected  to  ride  today. 
Tony  CuHiane  took  over  from 
him  on  Bold  African,  success- 
ful in  the  claimer,  and  went 
on  to  complete  a double  when 
Broctune  Gold  carried  top 
weight  to  victory  in  the  Cale- 


Maguire  returns  at  Stratford 


ADRIAN  MAGUIRE 
/"I  returns  to  race-riding  at 
Stratford  tomorrow,  mak- 
ing a long-overdue  come- 
back after  recovering  from 
a broken  collarbone  sus- 
tained at  Newbury  on 
March!. 

He  takes  two  rides,  Dino 
Malta  and  Rolfe,  both  for 
his  boss  David  Nicholson. 

“It’s  been  a long  haul,  but 
everything's  fine  now  and 
I*m  looking  forward  to  it,” 
he  said  yesterday. 


Maguire,  25,  was  rated  a 
fixture  champion  when  he 
first  came  to  Britain,  but 
has  had  his  progress  ham- 
pered by  a catalogue  of 
injuries. 

His  tale  of  woe  last  year 
began  in  April  last  year 
when  a broken  arm  ruled 
him  out  for  four  months. 
He  then  cracked  a bone  in 
his  leg  at  Ascot  and  suf- 
fered a damaged  knee  In- 
jury last  season  before  the 
Newbury  injury. 


dorian  Industrial  Handicap. 

Newbury  today  stages  the 
Weatherbys”  Super  Sprint,  a 
unique  and  enterprising 
event.  Weights  axe  allocated 
according  to  the  contestants’ 
purchase  price,  and  one  of  the 
most  favoured  by  the  condi- 
tions is  Secret  Combe,  who 
cost  3,000  Irish  punts  last 
autumn. 

Following  a promising 
second  to  My  Beloved  on  her 
debut  at  Bath,  Pets-  Makta’s 
filly  next  lined  up  for  a run-of- 
the-mill  Tnaidor>  fliinffon  event 
«t  Folkestone  10  days  ago  and 
won-  by  from 

River  Of  Fortune,  recording  a 
respectable  time. 

The  bare  form  is  good 
enongh  to  suggest  that  Secret 
Combe,  well  drawn  near  the 
favoured  stands’  rail,  will 
take  a lot  of  beating. 

Miss  Barcelona,  half  a 

length  behind  ^ - runner-up 
at  Folkestone,  contested 
similar  event  at  Bath  on 
Thursday,  and  ran  Brian 
Meehan’s  Tumbleweed' Pearl 
to  two  lengths. 

The  trainer  said  afterwards 
that  his  comfortable  winner 
might  prove  to  be  as  good  as 
Tumble  weed  Ridge,  who  took 
the  Horns  HUl  Stakes  tor  his 
stable  last  year,  and  he  is  pre- 
paring his  useful  GUy  for  the 
LowtSer  Stakes. 

Miss  Barcelona  Is  not  in 
that  class,  but  she  ran  well 
enough  to  suggest  that  Secret 
Combe  (230)  is  distinctly 
useful,  and  capable  of  win- 
ning off  her  low  weight  today. 


Nottingham  runners  and  riders 


2-30  Maky  Hoaa 


1 124&4Q  FBARLEmrO«KR(B)  Mn  URavUrr  54-10 

3 48E»Omat>KMKC3f)MnLSBttH8^7 

3 34-U021  RBKY  HD58  (14)  (CI»  R HoMnshetd  4-B-5 

4 344500  TnUWBll(1B)hfca  N MmautBy  4-ft-O 

8 500M-0  MONTY  HOY  ALL  <30]  Nate  TClianc*  7-8-11 

• 5OD0-33  TTYFRAH  (14}BBanlp  8-8-B 

7 000525  m8ML(13)KBorlM  7-8-8 

8 500057-  FATSCflLLA  (876)fl  Diddn  5-8-8 

• sooos  KHoam  amen  (a)  j a Hu* 

10  0000-02  SUFOMCK  (13)  WMub  5-8-5 

11  OBMXM  LA  3SLLH  SftYANMK  (13)  R Bahaf  6-5-3 

15  OOMMOO  MATSOFYOMUlA(l3)MraMH# 

13  OOraOOO-  POHTOLANO(337]  Q BMgC  5-7-15 

14  30558-8  TBONOMA  (14)  Dr  J SaitfB  6-7-10 

16  000-000  iifCYMaoUl  (9)  MRyn5-r-t0 

15  5*5-604  CLUB  EUT1  (14)  U BafTBdougti  4-?-T0 

17  POOOOO  FRIENDLY  DREAM  (3)  P Da  too  3-7-10 


AMbCM>W(7)16 
P Motto  (3)  14 
f » IlnrtiiAfOT 


ta  ^ «wjpM0OYa»3(ia)AjATims-7-w  _ 

TOR  FWNI  TVSe  IMd«  IMm  a,  14  OUh  Stona  7,MWnM  8 

MttteV  B-3  FMitoa  Vfendar.  5-1  WnOrad  Oraattag.6-1  »■*»  tea.  Enpanntek.  iMTiwntoi.T-l  BnrtL 
La  Mia  Shyanna.  18 


2LSO  BAST  MUAMB  COHmaAiS  FOR  9CAMA  HARM  STAKB  8VO  (Baa  af  18|4a 
■3,743 

cjnwnamjGaKkaB-n — — -AO»»7 

CLASSIC  UW  4 0U40P  8-11 TtowO 

ICY  BURST  H C suitor  8-11 TMwrttol 


S ROMM  (23)  Major  N Han  8-11 
0 SODW  (17)  TUUi*  s-n 


tW  Hagan  8-11 
ZAB8A  4 Duatem  B-11  __ 

• 8 


— RHM»5 
JHufelitedht 


_W  Woods  4 
-SmsmAJ 


3-t«4t»m.4-llcy0iN«LI>-aC«Mcflain.5-(Z«iiTia.8-)qa««teUiw.?-lTalun«ii*a.n-iatoL 


3-25  BCAMA4^a«EBH0IIBa>0MlirctANHNQBTAIW3VO1nB4y4aCa4M7 
1 0-04000  IXTHA  HOUR  (9)  W Mull  8-13 

3 B-0  KHALBRA  LADY  (13)  M Sflltedwa  8-12 

• 3221  COHTDSBS!  (17)  S Woo*  H0 

4 231250  ROWCtMHJMP) (CO) (RF)Mra NHaeartay 8-10 

■ 0 HENm  TREA5U8S  (17]  J A Itefrtj  B-8 


a 020340  TB1LOUII  DBia(1B)N  UUW0MIL8 
7 000080  DtL  DN.  (18)  w MBOSS  B-* 

a SH»0e  CMLLY  LOOKS  (17)  DBa 
TQ4>rPtNllTIPBl  CUMM—i  B^  Haw  (ItoM  l7,TtoMMrltetoB 
BatflBM?-tCotooaau,7-2  Ena  Hoar.  CiMy  Lootn,  4-1  DR  Dfl.  8-1  How  QaafeM,  7-1  TbBbM  Rato  a 


4.00  3CAIHA  1M4THUCK0PllWYNARTR0FNY(HAICaeAF)3YO1aS4y*  t*A47 

1 81  VfCT0HtAN8TVU((4a)(D)R  OwRon'B-)  i TOpniwa 

3 1300-80  FLYNM NORIH (74) Mn  M Rmatoy 8-3  Bhiffll 

3 22-8212  ALAMBAB  (38)  (D)PHniw]>n  9-1  RMtoX 

4 SOW  FA*TmNAK(7B)(BF)WPl««M 8-12  MWm*4 

T0Nr00MTBMlFMluatoB,WMM^ai»6i7 

: 8-4  Aunater.  B-*  ifidanan  Style.  7-2  Rytag  Nous.  5-1  iterisniM.  4iw 


4.35  EAST  NtPLAND  COaTWIAII  HCAIDA  KNOW  HOM 1MIDBM  8TAKNB  3Y0  1n»  If 
213|toCMKt> 

1 05D- CaWUS STAR (300) MPmsCOlt B-0 VMMtol 

(DO  CtKIWN  AND  CUSHION  (20)  KBrldgwaDtr  3-0  VBMlMyl 

40-3023  PHANTDU HAH (17) Ml»l S HM 9-0  JDmmni 


JIMwtt 


W0S50-  THE  LBOONI  PitBCOM)  4 Wte  B-0 

aMS  TOM  SWVT  (47)  R Sptcar  D-0  — — PPMwpto(B)3 

044LAREBM(37)GWaBfl8-11  RHHU4 


306  MmMNCa<t4)BUi*talion&-ll 
4-0553  TR8RY  (18)  P Cola  8-11 


I NatM  7 

-TlMaO 

JTSpntoO 


.0-000  VBDCITA  (18)1  BaUrtfl  HI  — 

TON  FORHTVk  tonlaa  «,  TAV  T,  Chote  Sta  B 

OaltoK  5-aTrfai.  3-1  Lartna.  4-1  Ptiantem  Ham  5-1  venteoa.  6-1  Chew  8tu.7>-l  To«S»ib.  w-i  Tfla 
Lagkm  Pride.  B 


5.05  SaUU4-BaroWin<)l>11MtlKM0' HAHDttARSYO In  1(213181  C3^0B 

1 0-4024  MOSAIC  JAMBS.  (IB)  W Hot  34H0  — — RHBteT* 

■ 04-0001  ROYAL  TilMBLI (3)  NmITCHUko  54-8 AtMyOJIS* 

a 000431  RAOMI  HAWK  (14) (CD)  If  Sumter*  444 PPItaitoC*)* 

4 1-00000  OniAAN  (10)  «*  «W*  W-6 BoMtTmr  (7) 


^ 533826  AIWDSTAN  (3)  CD)  SGonmgi  5-94 
80roCOMOMU(l7)(D}4Pauca^W  — 
464054  RM4AINIISlAW(ia)JPIdlBr1lig  W-0 
560141  HAZUA(7)(CD]A5iraater4m-13 
000-003  Fmn  LOOK  (40)  R Spur  4-5-11 


Tine  12 


nil 


(8)4 


10  42003-0  RAT'S  6PL3KDOUH  CtOB)  H CoUngnOgo  54-10 


11 

12 

13 

14 

1» 


2100-80  COURSE  nsHBIQ  (13)  (D)  B UcMsC  on  5-4-7 
588240  ZAHRAN  (IX)  J Bndtoy  5-W 
084400  UU)T  SAUNA  (12)  (0)W  Mnaaon  W-8 
000801  SHUTORCOCKCIO)  Mr»  NMisaotey  5-8-3  .. 
3505U1  MUT0WH  CLA96IC  (12)  4 Puten  4-8-0  — 
a,  AognlM  7,  Lady  Mha  • 


14 

citotefflii 

-M  Carttahl  5 


Ayr  tonight 


8-3Q  OMd  Binds 
T^OJ 
7-SQ1 


8-20 

BJOBortm 


Burnt  MU  hwL  * PwwMa  b0ntun.ft.teBi  OboJ  to  ftw 


l(nb) 


• SKYTVl&SO^BJMBOJO. 

6.50  BOWMB  CLEMDHBBRa  BOTH  BWTHDAY  HAHBtOR  InHImm*  1w  81  lagto  CL178 

1 124311  OOiO BLAH (8)4  Plante  7-12-0  Hnlhm.1 

2 351-0*0  BA  MAN  HOWA  (3)  (D)  A Ba>l«y  5-1 W MteaBetfatooMP) 

4 

2 421252  PtnLMWr(f2)WEl5iT  4-11-2 JPnAUu*** 

4 35riHU*  PBPfTttT (!)  U Haamond 5-RMO CBteMirB 

8 2-O1C50  DUTY  SEmCAHT  (13)  P UitOteU  7-10-5 T 

• JOEC31  LAWH  ORX3SR  (8)  Urs  J Ramiden  3- TO-l IRmB  «iM(5) 


OOCCD6  4ARAHOOT(a)  H MHWIU  5-fl-tl HnC 

3* 

DOCK  YAAKUM (3) S Krttewn 7-0-10 MnD 

OST-OOD  KAUCO  (1 2)  4 Gctbe  ‘-^-7  ««P 

HOB  m omd  Bhds  2,  LM  On*W  7,  RMS  « 

1 2-1  Lawn  Onto.  3-4  Gou  Rme.  9-2  Phiimat,  8-1  PwnULEuMan  How.  U-i  Daflr  GargraA  * 


7.20  H0UR6T0NS  Of  AYR  CQNMnONS  STAKES  3Y0  BI  C3JSBO 

GE516  BOLD  BMBP(1B)  (CD)  Own  5<ndti  9-2  - D 

tq  aiBOErt  REPRISAL  <Z»I  f.  ’(  U CrumOT  6-  n 41 

1i  JUFT  VUtTlHO (40) (D) Cast  JWiteonO-11  J 

3123  ROBKCIRL  0}(D)  4 Bury  5-11  K 

0£Zm  CAKT5AYH0WT (O)  B IWloIji  M N 

6 STONE  PUn(Sl{3Q  P Ducp’O-Hyam  5-7 H 

Si  sum  Rmr  8,  RrtM  CM  7 

5-4  Stone  Rcwcr.  1-1  RoOec  Qm.  J-i  Bnde  s Reprisal.  5-1  Just  IMilipg.  KW  Bad  Bnet  25-1 

Cantu, nowl  a n.*n, 


(B)4 


7.50  HP  FM  MB  OOT  MBJLPQRr  UDUN  AUCTION  IUUMM  STAKBB  XTO  BI  I3LB18 

SURrrgUIMino.'KRsM RCaemtopa 

55  BARtUUHCtl  BOY  (50)  (BF)  T Barron  M J FortM  4 

0 FAKMQDOH FUTURE (37) B h*B »-0 KPMbnB 

2MAOTLBO«(l5J{«BJBenyM *5"*»a 

SLXiARPOCT  H Trader  9-0 RCnrfcriiB 

435  nCKRTlMA  (31)  U HupnCRl  9-0 J Wmmt  1 

TOP  PORM  T1P9.  BuRqw.0,  nrin^dMi  Mur.  7 

Batttegi  W flamcno.  W Manieoone.  >1  FanAODen  fWare.  6-1  BuNwgli  Boj.  8-i  Tqmiwf  i2-t 
SigirtML  8 luaain. 


8.20  ROTHMAM  ROYALS  MONTH  SOUTH  CHA1XCMQS  SSUK  HANWCAP  71 CM44 

I 5040C5-  AXEMAH (304) DMtfoHi *-10-0 

l 220600-  CAVBB YAHOOOS (337) M JAMUn  5-8-2 JW»awr7 

I 0>H45*  SAOHRUMIMURR  (38)  (D)  4 Warts  5-9-1  — • — HJSSS?.1 

I 0300*3  BBT  OF  ALLOT  J Bara  a-4-13 -JLDw**ya 

t U6E2MYaAUBIYOTmABa*iy54W 

r 0*50*1  AM0NVM(12}(D)  0 Md»flS4-W rBnw*M(7|3 

TOR  ROMH  TMIt  Aaw|n  8.  M7  toRWY  7 

MatoF  9-4  Bew  Ol  Ad.  S-i  QaBrng.  SagrtruNi  RoSw.  Uf  Mary.  7-1  Cavflrt  Yanina.  Awman.B-i 

Aampn.  7 [.nr11-. 


8.  50  TKMLYTAP  HURSStY  HANDICAP  ZYOMtMlB 

I . 3)3  ■UHW5MAROB(7)TBenonW 

I 222  DOUBLE  PARK  (43)  MJCtmatofl  5-2  

l 0c3  PERPETUAL (15) M Piasorit 8-8  — — — 

l 208S11  DOCJ04U(OSCARpaA®(11){D)N  Tlrtder  5-7  — J?*"** 

i TOPOFTNTWlWfBTJJ  Otedl  S-8 

I 44400  AUSA&AKA  (29]  N BySflfl  2-10 — WOTOT3 

TOP FURMUPScBoHm. Umar 8, Doofcla Pufc7  _ 

Mftigi  8-4  Doable  Part.  7-2Bu«»  Manat.  8-2  Rupelual  B-i  Dodflanh  Cairtagi,  8-i  Top  m Toamaa. 
14-1  AMadan  


Kitotel 

RH»»0a(6)4 


9.20  OO  ■MIHIIORACIIICWniTHSBAH.YTBUaMIAF'H  HABER  >TAI®1W*t*iS16 

1 «*J  BLATANT OimWllST (T) G Braver) JFa«w»2 

2 0-22  AMAB0W(31)  P WBflefl  W-11 

3 

5 ’ ” TOOTETOtni  Haute jfloflw  J-8-« 

TOP  FORM  m DUMnt  (Mfam  8,  Amnleiir  7 


00  CREW  WD4Q  (60)  P CtaoarHtyUB  NiSSai 

O-OC  R8HBB(1Z) B Hat*  W-ll  j 

TmarrouH  HOUSE  jQoLoa  3-4-11  . — mb  


• Astor  Place,  who  is  tra  ined  byPeter  ^ 

the  sole  British  runner  in  the  Group  Two  Prtebtofrroede 
Neuil  at  Maisons-Laffitte  tomorrow  foUowing  the  defections 
of  Luso  and  Bahamian  Knight-  John  Reid  rides. 


liMil  9-2  Fra*  Look.  5-1  Raguk  Janwoi.  8-1  Rating  Hmk.  Madia.  7J  Royal  TtenUe.  Buflamta 
La.,  5-1  MflOown  Ctosstc.  10  nwl. 


Warwick  tonight 


BJ>9  Sploa  And 
ajSlHlMHW 
sjm 


«35HawAHIgMMp 
7JOSJaol(Tto  Lad 
TJIIlpiLm 


Dram  Law  (aaemd.  Oatogt  FIm  * DmbM  Motort. 

Dfint  In  bractola  MMr  hartoi  naoM  dwMla  tora  Mnaa  W 
• SKY  TA  9418,8-38  anSOJM. 

6.35  FERHQALI  APPHOfnCSS*  HANDICAF 71  C2>404 

032-000  WHAYEVBR-S  RWIfT  (33)  (CO)  HlIRgr  7-B-10 it 

CD-10U5  PADDY'S  RKE (10) (CD)  M McConnecL5^-IO  JMtaHl 

040005  HAO PEN ()0)MMaade 5-9-9 CMni AfaB(1B)4 

125055  AQUADO(*)(D)S Bmiing 7-9-7 RDaatol* 

000235  MR CUH (17) (CD) (BFIJBrwSav 84-4 £U«rttar(3) B* 

000-000  SHARP  HOLLY  (14)  J Bennefi  *-4-10  AMteM 

BW*06  HCmiPSHOIIUHAM (ISO) (O (D)R VfllUams 3-W  KSLadB 

330006  RBPBCTAILK  J0M3S(1T)(C)(D)  R Holiraliead  WB-2  Crawfwd  (10)  0* 

.-ICD-283  KAVB  A IHCAfTCAP (O) N L IHITVXJ**  7_»-l  BMUVttaH(0)BW 

TOP  FORM  TOW»  PaMf*  Mm  8,  IN  Cufea  7,  Aqaada  0 

BaOteg;  IJ-4  Agnado.  >1  Hive  aHigWcap.  7-2  Peflav  sRw.  4-1  Bog  Fen,  9-1  Mr  Cuba  ID-)  SluipMoPr. 
14-1  Ho«pS  HouUhsn 


1(7)7 


7 .05  LABHRAS  RBLD  MARMH  AUCTION  STAKES  SVC  71 C24W7 

1 30  JACK  THE  LAO  (32)  C tlwilr  9-0 ..  NTHMI9 

3 05  KAISER KACME (21)  K McAuHflo 8-7  WjffCmrS 

3 50b  SKBLTON  SOYSRIMN  (37)  P UrtraMsM  S-5 FLyw4iP)« 

4 02  DOUBLE Q0LD (7) BUmnan 8-4  BDaylal 

ff  0*  2AJUM  V (7)  14  Maui  S-f  ....  PNartraS 

6 06  HMSSKAM DANCER (23) BUUUnan 6-3 lOMWWPII 

7 0 IVORY  DAWN  (10)  Khwy  8-2 AMnall 

DOS  MY  PRECIOUS  C24)  II  McComock  8-2 iSwknl 

005  SHALL WB 00(7) R Hannon K _JFBgaa4 

TARffPNGialiimB-0 ... TSprakaT 

222  SWIOUR (5) (BF) R Vnltam B-0  JQMralO 

TOP  FOWITHfa  Nog  Dana  fl,  Saograi  7,  Kalaar  Kaeba  8 

HtoW  Smogun. 4-1  Jart  TwLAO.  5-1  DeuH; GoM. 6-1  Heitwaan Ornetr.  7-1  Mv Pnasklus. Kalsar 

Katin.  i(M  Skeflen  Sovwaigo.  11  mm 


t 

10 

11 


r; joavtara10* 

t OHM  (3)3 


7.35  SYD  MERCER  HANDICAP  8YO  tai  21 101yd*  C3L0BB 

1 120002  tNFAMOaa  (13)  PCoHB-3 

S WW0TRAClAMLfTY(3«»(CO)3WiBi*mB9-6  

3 025165  MAJOR  BUR0S  (14)  R Ktmoa  9-3 Ot 

4 25P013  BARAROV  (S)  (CO)  D Menty  GpuHiB-I -_D 

8 331352  ALLSTAflS  EXPR&SS  (3)  T Kdigbton  6-3 T. 

4 00C-214  SPA LAm (14) B Mala 7-10 Jwrai 

TOT  FOWI  UPS:  kdmoai  o,  TracaabMtf  7 

BaWagi  S-i  Spa  Lana.  7-2  lobmcua  *-i  Baranov.  5-1  TnoabiWii.  AUaarsExpmL  5-1  Mato  Damtee  4 


BprakaB 


8.05  AShObNE SELLatCi HAHtBCAf1 1«4)  IISydaBjOTfl 

1 MO-155  MAHCHMAN (17) (D] 4 King  11^-10 TO*.  7 

2 000-000  RUPIAAA  (31)  c Uiiray  4-9-9 -M  TtMxa0 1 

3 OOOSO  ZELBA(ll)UnHUaautev«-8-e  — JOtoil 

4 0000-00  NDODLARDS  OKRCY  (7)  P OrUcnait]  5-9-9  HA4m3 

5 MD001  DOTS  DIE (1  a)  JBrsdey  7-4-7 .TSprtoa4 

6 DOOlO-OQ  HHCK  AND  SUQAN  (29)  (D|  B Can****  W Dram*  (S)  3 

7 IKOSQ  H1RCEA STORY (7) N unmoden 4-8-4  *Hraw(?)l 

TOP  TORN  YVSil 


9,  Dot.  Dm  7 

BoOMgi6-4  Data  Dee.  g-4  UaiOMnBB.7-2  ZeiaiA.8-1  Gpka  And  Sugar.  12-1  Koaza  Story,  SH  Hagwia. 

RmO  was  Ersigy  Tnmrt— 


_R  D«]|la3 
-TOabaiS 


8.35  WARWICK  LBUTEDETAKBS  71 CSM3 

1 j«1<2  aBBARONK  (18)  101  BMetilan  4-9-4  

* “^WJ6W3)(CO)DH«yi)r^neaM-5 

l WWUlMWWIJMlW) M Haary (3)1 

4 W1522  ARTERWBOi8(i)(B)MHealor-EniM-)0 lDrawna{3)4 

TOP  FORM  TIPS;  DMaa  Uaa  8,  Allan  wxaa  7 

6-4  D«if«  Lima.  15-8  Ananenej.  g-i  Zonk.  U-1  DemBb.  4 na* 


9.05  HDKRY IH  AHDBI  UHCbO  STAKRS  54 13,908 

l P“™^»^m(cO)SBo«,1,lgS-9^ 


-CTa 


.... Ml* 

“^mATE  TOUCH  (B)(D)JBerry6-4J-8 0 Carter  1* 

»«*NATWHALUy  (12)  (D)  U Wane  plWwte(S>* 

BTATmtOAH (17)  Jonn Bury 4-9-2 JCMClh(S)4 

iS  OTH  Basarran  7-4W 8Mto.ff)n 

wmOnuSH  BOY (Bd)  (D)0  Bailay  6-9-2 -RPwWS 

mm  TIPS.  staEtstte.  8,  SteMr  n«*  7 


WSma-ia^r*11  ** w'al|0T  7-2 Ch»<»w« Ha»  S«»r Roaby  4-1  PaiacsgaN ToudL M 


S.t.?r,m  is  becoming  a standing  dish  at 
SSffif!burgh'  M^hael  Bell’s  four-yearold.  who  has  never 
fh^L3,!  a!l-vJn  ,er  l.rac,{<  Pinched  his  third  course  success 
there  \esterrtay  in  the  Waver  lev  Mining  Handicap. 


The 


Newbury  with  TV  form 


IBOVkui  DannH- 
ZUMWOVIMratoln 


I(iwp) 


SLOflVMMM* 

MaBPlHPrto-' 

4X»Oaamaa* 

4 nlfllf— ' *P*nw 


CM*** 


BteMla  bradlOT  after  baraA 


101 

IOC 

103 

104 

105 


B S C“- ' 

1a30  OOMCASTWBLDOOSU)CK**^^*^^^|^^_^^ MgmJ 

M 9MOKlYPETe(68)OT^^nfi|_^J^____.^ — -BSSi 

1 oMANAcrrYOToaaw?®^'  — 

ssssssa 

BBC-  1 


2.00  MIOTO  DOMOHOTOH  CASW4»«fn^*E^**^^J^B 

SOI  m FUTCHEBIISIWP^®^  — : 

gj 

nuntimr  g !«Kter.  tad  t»ar  H ”il  h***8*1 

SBMSfKrS!S^^ 

0.  good  te  flrmL 

B B C - 1 


2-30  WRATHEHm  SUPNH  SP0WT  XtQ  BI  MjOT  »*04O 
301  4421  F«a«K  rwmawnmj  Bany  8-« 


s:  5=h 

RKWncHDlB  LADY  D ArtaftODl  B-7 

4 EXFBKXATIOW  (14)  P WbW  8-7  . 

22122  HAOICAL  7BBB  («)  « R BowjK 

4122  YotRiaBRwno  (stum  J Bamr  m - 
11  FRMEYMCIIOiraUflgRIteMtiiB^  ~Ti 
0213  CLAM BBTONCTIOKOTO (D) BHmmM 

51  H4iAiJOYMHlNBJI(SJ(IJ)  6-a  _ 

01  US  KnMNPBMQtfl)  OT  R Haanon  5-1  — 
SMft  CHACncPOPR  JiHMWl  HouBf*>n  6-’ 

8B1  CURA  BUSS  (47)  BMaaban  640  - — 

213  SRAMPE  (5fl)(D)  Jdw  Barry  7-13 
21  LLCHLl  COMM  (UR  P HaMn  T-*» 


^ TEth  Sacra*  Caaba  B.  Pmhi*.  CbaMa  7.  Haad  Orar  Bate.  3 ..  

„+-!  Magteti  Time*. 5-1  Saerw  Contea.  W Youafl  BHntig.  7-1  Pu*frCH»».  8-t  WOTOwr 

Haate.  19-1  SbhUc.  Utea  Sumpar.  

*OIC«.TMMtoatort2)«ABntefltoPMI,M»»«k|VtoWT,,w8,“(“^,T 

^*^**-1  UK*  timidly  Ml  ta  teurt  Rim  Of  Am  a 

LM  HI  n Inal  furton»  bin  11  blJWi  jri  LorgfWpQri  B.ooorl  te 
feLMavB?  nrocmalianliMtniBPMtilora  t6(V9ndBorH.  atiO- 
JR  Itede  alia  beat  Btid  Tina  ID  IQ*pti“"  a mdn.  goad  N « uui.  bk—* 

_ /UMya  puMtinanL  riddsn  to  ti«n*fla  «<wL  ran  on  wei.  3rd  d L wa  II.  ID  r*4a  P«1«=. 

•ns^UMilftNiai  Indm.  ran  on  MM  lart  OTtM-  nasi  Rwanfl  Uy  L*b  * OTuI  (Ctopaiow  3 rate 
koedoa.  goadte  tinn|. 


3.05  HACKteOCD STAKES 01  Cl 3.734 
401  13-0012  IHZAR *31) (C)(DJP Cote 4-6-M 

403  2iaminiinRKCAPirAli6T(14)(D)DMchafll  7-0-10 

403  0-80202  MOW1HIHM  (IS)  (CO)  M UcComiodt  B-9-7 

404  2040-11  AVEHn  (18)  (P)  W Muir  5^-8 

408  0-04206  BABY  DOLLAR  (38)  OTBOubby^B-O 

401  43-BBO  KIPARIIMUBtlOTMPiMCnlU-M  - 
407  0-01100  4AYABMFEB  (39)  OT  1 Baiting  5-6  ' 


400  40-1200  MADLY  SHARP  (C1)(D)4  «MN  MM) 

400  142D30-  NO  BORAS  (378)  TO  OL  MooraBJ-0 


410  30010  TOP  BAHAMA  (»)(0(mH  Candy  5-0-5 

411  120614  B8ANSTOH  ABHY  (B)  (CO)  (BF)  H Jtiinatno  7-8-2 

413  0-08812  DAMNttOESTMYOTOTKBditaS-O-E — — 

413  H-81  Ml  BAIMKRW  BEAR  (301  (CO)  M Btausiiard  3-6-2  — 

414  B14D-01  SRAD*IB(21I(D)P  H«ma  3-0-2 


_CRo 


4IS  15-4100  KHMI  OP  THE  IAST  (1*R  (D)N  MOW  3-8-12 
410  23-OUB  PHASE  SUZARHE  (8)  (O)  R Harmon  3-6-7  _ 


14 

1 

_J  Tales* 

Jlftula—* 
-RDayte  IB 
.ICmI 


13 


13 


TDPPPIWTB’fclli—aliai  MibyB,  Vaiitia*  1*niBNI*I7,Am»B0 

BaMofi  0-2  Branaam  AKiy.  5-1 1 nor.  0-1  Avert,  7-1  RambUno  Bear.  0-1  VMtwa  CapiteflaL  12-1  Sa* 
Dane.  IBr 


3.35  STWTOH  STAKES  Ira  21018^48 
SOI  4221-11  BAl  BARBOtRI  (34)  (p)  H Caal  5-9-8 
1130-01  H0HAJJAO3)  (CO)  PWaiwyo  4-8-3 


BOB 


007 


.WtoMl 

JMUNTflR.1 


14-30*0  NAKED  WBLCOME  (31)  (S)  U FMwKnn-GcKSeyrMFO  . 

006-110  SALMON  LADDBI (1 B) (D)  P Cota  4-0-3 TOntaaB 

2510-45  HHOBWinMl (14)  WHoggas  5-0-7  nfntf— i»n 

212  HAQBLAR (137) CBrtUm 5-0-7 BBb|te4 


210  TBAU.  STRBr  (33)  Saaad  bin  Sweoi  S-8-7 


I RaMB 


TOP  FORM  UPlc  M Hratoar  B,  Satemi  LaMar  7 

MB*  11-10  Bal  KartXMVS-4  Salmon  Utiter.  5-1  M*M  iRdcom.  7-1  KJoga  Wtnaaa.  8-1 BM  S&ml 
M-1  MoseOaa  BiMaraa 


4.05  HAMRIWTON HANDICAP  1mM«1ydaCV03 
100-053  MYSTIC  KU,  (SB)  Q Hamood  5-10-0 

006030  AT  LMBITY(14)  R Hannon  4-9-13 

35850-0  SHADOW  WOSH  (31)  C Egetton  5B-7  . 
OSH  STBH  ALOrr  (ll)  Lord  huraiydan  «-M 


rOSteMQ)  ■ 
-Rtednaal 


BOB  22*110  LAlMD!(in)  DEmont, ; 
BOB  018-272  MAKRA  STAND  CKKBF 


818-272  NMKBA  STARDOM) (BF)  U Pipe  5-64 

2-4322  C3MIR0SA CM) HCandj 3-0-1 

10870-02  JERMYN  STREET  (88)  Mn  JOdl  5-0-0 
31  RmNLUAM  (18)  I Baiting  3-8-13  

OSO-TD  KAYAAiN<13}  (BF)  WBotit  3-6-7? 

2U50-61  RBHEI  (33)  RAkehwe)  7-0-11 

25-8310  ARCTIC  FANCY  (MRP  Hante  34-0  

20-8000  HCRNSI1  (34)  CBmBalii  4-6-6 

09100  ACMUlsm.  (31)  C Alton  5-7-10 


-4* 


-■Roberta  13 


■teRqarfflii 


iM  Retunl.  5-1  FimnHiam.  7-1  Stop  Aloft.  8-1  UBn  A Stand.  10-1  Myafc  HD.  Jermya  smeL 


4.35  UVY  HOARD  SKVENTH  HANDICAP  Ira  II  CS.708 

*0(1-00  DAtBfT(20)  J GosOefr*-KJ-0  

0O-OB25  OAHCOOLO  (10}U  OWuinon  *-9-8 “ 

O-OOOn  aUAIWMBn  (38)  R Haonoa  0-9-3 


T* 


-4  CranlO 

-JEgMB* 


Win  OAME  PLOY  (7)  0 Hljrto  Jones  4-62 

1144-00  BOMB  HOHBK  (H|  MUaaalM*  3-0-2 

MW  SNAI^CO«IJL<aOia^HCaWya-0-l 

CD-0030  YOU  VIA  (10)  I Baiting  3-9-0 

421008  ZERMATT  (10)  U Ualwr  6-8-12 

4-10111  R0UP0NTAMR  (20)  W Muir  5-8-11 

5004  ID  COUNTRY  lOVER  (43)  Lord  HwBhgdtM 5-6-10 
1D5-3C  THAIBS  MDE(10)M  Uadgwidi  S-tl  


-JRtedEdtoayS 

-PHaBradll 


M7 


io 

«aDrayra(5)B 

— raB 


>W4* 

TOP  FMM  DPSe  tone  Play  i o,  Vate  Via  B,  Coraray  Le«w  7 

3-i  Gama  Ploy.  Shiip  Coraii. toaontoina.  7-,  J0.,  owegold.  (W, 


BUnkered  for  the  first  time:  AYR:  EL 50  Dockland* 
NEWBURY:  2.30  Nervous  Rex.  NEwffS'fJf 
Britannia,  Hidden  Oasis.  WPONr  a^s  MaSl^in  ^ S° 
Oscar.  5.10  Dancing  Jazztime,  Newlands  Corai. 310  00111316 


MUSSELBURGH 

iio  (SO,  1,  BOLD  ATmcAM,  A Culhaiw 
*,  Hranar  OoB  Siomrar  19-4).  3, 
WUHtaYlmaai  1 18-1).  3ran.  5. 11.  (P  Evans) 
NRi  Come  Too  Mamma's.  Fonzv 
Thownghtona  ' 

*■  «nHHATO,  R 

Havlln  1 5-4  la*);  2,  Taka  Two  (2o-i)f  3. 
AmMdmtroue  [5-2).  8 ran  11.  1 (W 
Cunnlnohom)  Tola  o.Tft  £j^jj  nrjn 
C1.10.CKialF.C7a40.CSF  £23.69 

3- 10  Cite*  7f)l  1,  SARASOTA  STORM.  M 

Fenian  (5-1):  B,  Wrap  Fwiiimo,,  -1):  a. 

w.  lOran  2*.  B (M  Ben)  Tote:  L8.50:  C1.50 
£2.70,  £2.10.  Dual  F £10.30.  CSF  06.63 

Trk»St£1!B.13.  Trio:  £22-60. 

55?  »"?■  Ir.WBBOPBMN,  H Fallon 
(9-2):  a.  Iraraflng  Pitocuie  iB-ii;  a.  8ow- 
eBFI.  Orrara*  (5-4  lav).  6 Sll  m!  TmTJr 

Allan]  Tote.  £5 4a  ti.so.  £1  70.  El.ift  Dual 
F:  £20.30  CSF:  C36.8S.  Trleayr  £64  9i. 

4.70  (7»H  1,  3WESPINQ  STATEMEHT.  j 
Ouiffli  (12-11,  X Super  Semula  (7-4  lav)- 
X Footo*  FMtar  <10-1  k 8 ran.  ZB.  3 u 
a-70.  £1.10.  Dual  F- 

£9.10.  CSF:  £3324. 

4- 40  (ini):  1,  BROCTUNE  OOiXL  a Cut- 
lune  (10-1):  X Sawnarta  Awray  (14-11-  a. 
Stocarton  (5-1).  7-2  tm  R ainoora?  Rtiarv 
wdy.  13  ran.  4 nk.  (Mrs  M Raveiey)  ToZT 
£i0.».  Q 10.  e 70.  C3.0Q.  DuaiF^n^S 
CSF:  £ 129.71  Trig;  £15420.  Truaiac  £74iM 
OUMBPOTlCO.70. 

PlMOKPantTLOO. 

NEWBURY 

3J0 (BfRI.CWBIM PAIUUHBO,  M Hill 
(14-1);  X toW  1*4  Ittv);  3,  OfieL  (7-1) 
12  ran.  23.  L (p  Cola)  Two:  £19.60  wm 
E1.10,  £1.70  Dual  F £15.70.  CSF  jalfifl 
TOT:  E1BR0.  NR:  Al  Azhar. 

3JOO(7f04yda)i  1,  ORUN  PBmnH>  y 
Ouflin  (1M  lav).  X Overtrades  19-it*. 
Herd  TeFfRanv  (S-1).  7 ran.  Nk,  5.  (P  CrMol 
TWK&80:  ei  -70,  aw.  Dual  p teiarar- 

3^0  (fN  34yde)i  1,  SOHO  OF  3XYK.  □ 

Holland  (33- fh  X Meyflera ar  ff-ij;  a, 
BOaee  Quaen  (9-4).  S-6  lav  Chloo  Nicole  5 
ran. «.  X.  (T  Naughtonl  T«*;  ClB-90.  C36a 
£1.Ba  Dual  F:C38-0a  CSF:  CTB4.W. 
4dOO(lB*ZfX1.FROO,WWooas(1l-Al-3. 
Leveader  DeRe  (33-1):  X Oel  Ate  (6~11 

5- 2  lav  Pototi  Widow,  g ran.  X,  ax.  iu 
PreaeotO  Tow;  E4.10;  £1.60,  Ca.ao.  £2.10 
Dual  F:  £63^1  CSF  £B4.8«.  Trio:  C144.30 
TrtcaBC  £460-70. 

4JO  (to  BydeR  i.BAYtti,  R street  (11-4 
•wl:  X "r  ■Wrawee  (9-11: 3,  Mu*,  ** 
eon  115-21-  10  K "t  (M  Usher)  Tola. 
£4.20:  £1.60  0.90  C2.2Q  Dual  P £la  gn 
CSF:  £27.27  Trio-  £17.80  Tncaat  C159  75  ‘ 
SAM  [2m)i  1,  MOOMUaHT  QUEST,  W 


Ryan  (7-4  Favj;  a.  n~.  » — _ _ 

ifpssas 

OUADPOT:  £3e^  8 

PLAcspoTrceaea 

•W^KPOTI:  El  1 J7a^o. 
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The  Guardian  Saturday  July  20 1996 

-Golf:  The  Open  Championship 


SPORTS  NEWS  9 


Nerve  of  Nicklaus 
wavers  only  once 


Mike  Setirey  follows  the  trail  of  cheering 
fairways  and  hushed  greens  as  the  Golden 
Bear  continues  to  claw  back  the  years 


HOW  quiet  10,000 
people  can  be.  As  the 
sun  reached  its  ze- 
nith yesterday  all  ac- 
tivity- in  the  - stands  around 
. the  18th  green  came  to  the 
sort  of  pin-dropping,  reveren- 
tial halt  that  once  was  the  do- 
' main  of  for  eleventh  hour  of 
the  eleventh  day  of  the  elev- 
enth month. 

Absolute  hush.  A one-iron 
followed  by  a gunbarrel  six- 
iron  had  left  a 56-year-old 
grandfather  a putt  of  no  more 
than  six  feet  for  a round  of  65. 
It  would  equal  the  course  re- 
cord and  more  significantly 
take  him  to  the  top  of  the 
Open  Championship  leader- 
board. 

Silence.  From  30,000  feet 
overhead  came  the  whisper  of 
. a transatlantic  jet  Jack  Nick- 
laus finished  his  survey  and 
hunched  over  his  putt  There  , 
have  been  a thousand  times 
in  his  life  when  King  Jack  has 
stood  over  putts  of  indescrib- 
able pressure  and  never  fal- 
tered. This  one.  however,  had 
a significance  all  of  its  own. 

This  was  to  dot  the  Ts  and 
cross  the  Ts  on  a round  that 
would  show  the  kids  that  this 
player  was  not  just  an  old 
man  with  a creaky,  back  on. 
his  nrmnqi  nostalgia  pilgrim- 
age, no  mere  old-timer  knock- 
ing out  a first-round  score  for 
auld  long  syne  before  retreat- 
ing into  his  Gulfstream  and 
the  sunset,  but  a . supreme 
competitor  withlfoe  scent  . of 
victory  in  his  nostrils  again. 
-Silence.  From  somewhere 
beyond  the  grandstand  to  the 
right  of  the  green,  a mobile 
phone  trilled.  Something  else. 
..possibly  an  insect,  disturbed 
the  concentration.  Nicklaus 
stood  back,  swatted  The  air, 
spotted  his  ball  and  blew  an 
Invaderaway  from  it  ' ~ 
The  ghost  of  Henry  Long- 
hurst  seemed  to  hover  over 


r 

, **. 


the  green.  "Oh  dear,"  Longb- 
urst  had  growled  as  poor 
Doug  Sanders  pulled  away 
from  the  three-footer  that 
would  have  given  him  the 
title  at  St  Andrews  26  years 
ago.  Sanders  missed,  of 
course,  and  gave  the  champi- 
onship to  Nicklaus. 

Now  Nicklaus  wiped  his 
mouth  on  his  shirt  tugged  at 
the  beige  sleeveless  sweater 
he  had  worn  in  fire  simmer- 
ing heat  to  protect  his  back, 
hitched  his  trousers  and 
settled  again.  Not  nerves, 
surely?  The  groan,  as  the 
crowd  exhaled  as  one.  told  its 
story. 

Nicklaus  maintained  after- 
wards that  be  had  struck  the 
putt  honestly.  But  in  truth, 
from  straight  on,  it  did  not 
look  that  way.  His  unique 
pump-action  method,  with  its 
right-hand  shove,  had  earlier  ! 
seen  him  roll  in  five  birdie 
putts,  none  longer  than  nine 
feet  Two  further  chances  had 
lipped  out.  but  there  was 
nothing  well-oiled  about  this. 

He  stabbed  at  the  shot.  The 
greatest,  most  efficient  golf- 


-v 


Ete . . . heir-apparent 


tng  machine  the  hn» 

known  definitely  stabbed  it. 
The  ball  struck  the  rim  of  the 
hole  and  lipped  out  Nicklaus 
smiled  wryly.  In  his  pomp,  he 
knew,  that  putt  was  in. 

All  the  way  round.  Nick- 
laus had  gathered  the  crowds 
like  the  good  old  days  as  he 
forged  down  the  fairways 
with  his  Barney  Rubble  walk, 
acknowleding  applause  with 
the  reverse  regal  wave  he  has 
made  his  own. 

As  he  waited  up  the  final 
fairway  to  a tumultuous 
reception  he  removed  his  hat. 
mapped  his  brow  and  glanced 
at  his  name  on  the  leader- 
board.  At  that  moment  the 
name  of  Ernie  Els  was  being 
Inserted  into  the  space  imme- 
diately below. 

Nicklaus,  who  had  won 
seven  major  titles  before  Els 
was  bom,  was  completing  his 
fourth  birdie  of  the  morning 
at  the  10th  just  as  Els  was  lac- 
erating a two-iron  into  the 
middle  of  the  nearby  7th 
green.  The  young  South  Afri- 
can then  ran  in  the  20ft  putt 
for  an  eagle  that  kick-started 
his  round. 

Els  plays  his  golf  with  the 
deceptive  languor  of  someone 
propelling  a punt  down  a 
summer  backwater,  taking  a 
high  score  with  the  same 
equanimity  as  a low  one,  but 
until  that  moment  his  round 
had  barely  slid  from  under 
the  duvet  He  had  dropped  a 
shot  at  the  1st  hole,  picked 
one  up  at  the  2nd  and  nothing 
spectacular  again  until  that 
long  putt 

• His  only  blemish  after  that 
was  a fleeting  lapse  of  concen- 
tration, aroundthe  isth  green, 
bat'  farther  birdies  at  the 
iOth,  14th,  and  from  18  feet  at 
the  16th  kept  him  alongside 
Nicklaus  on  the  leader-board. 

At  that  point  the  possibility 
arose  of  the.  old  king  and  his 
heir-apparent  striding  out 
side  by  side  today.  They 
remained  level  but  it  was  not 
to'  be:  Nicklaus  will  partner 
Sweden's  Peter  Hedhlom,  Els 
will  go  round  with  that  styl- 
ish Fjjhan  Vijay  Singh. 


The  reverse  wave . . . Nicklaus  acknowledges  the  applause  at  the  18th 


Jack’s  back:  another  golden  day  for  the  old  Bear 


David  Davies  finds  Nicklaus  happy, 
sociable  and  only  one  shotjff^  pace 

O VER  the  years  he  has  was  bw>uglJi  a drink  and 
earned  almost  every  packet  of  biscuits  and  inn 
adjective  in  the  book,  mediately  offered  them  to 
Yesterday,  though,  may  the  front  row . — “Anyone 
have  seen  a first.  Jovial  want  a cookie?”  — and 
Jack  Nicklaus  is  not  a munched  happily  through- 
phrase  that  springs  readily  out  the  interview. 


, to  mind,  but  St  is  amazing 
What  rounds,  of  69  and  . 66 


How  was  his  back,  we 
asked,  it  had  required  an 


can  dofor  a man  when  he  is  l hour’s  exercises  just  to  get 


aged  56  and  playing  in  the 
Open  Championship. - 


to. the  breakfast  table  be- 
fore_the  first  round,  but 


He  ’stfode  into  the~ press  (yesterday  “ffeot  out  of  bed,- 


centre  for  his  second 
successive  visit, . grinned 
and  said:  "Hey,  two  days  in 
a row,  how  about  that?”  He 


landed  on  two  feet  and 
stayed  there*’.  Then  he  de- 
scribed his  round,  adding 
little  asides. 


Second-round  scores 


(QE^Vb  union  slated:  *=amafeur)  . V. 

134  -•  - - - • 

P McGioloy  69.  65;  TLahman  (US)  67.  &; 

136" ' 

‘■■j  Nicklaus  (US)  60.  66.  P Haowom  (8wa| 
7$.  65;  EB*  ISA)  88.  W. 

'136 

V Smalt  (Fill)  69.  67:  C Pavin  (PS)  70. « N 
Faldo  SB.  68.  M McCumbar  (US)  8 7.  BftP 
Harrington  68.  88:  M O'Meara  (US)  67.  89: 
--L  Roberta  (US)  67.  AST 


M Brook*  (US)  67.  70:  F Couple#  (US|  67. 
7ft  P Eroacrfturst  85.  72. 

las 

S Manwama  viapaW  68.  7ft  O Clarke  7ft 
68.  C Mason  68.  70.  D Gifford  71.  67:  M 
Jamas  70‘  68;  HTahaha  (Japan)  67.  7L 

139 

J Furyk  (US1  8ft  71:  P Mitchell  71.  '6ft  R 
Mediate  (US). 68.  7ft  a Wmlwa  7a 
(ft  J Magaeri  (US)  eft  7ft  G Norman  (Aua) 
71.  68:  M Watoh-71;  68.  - - 


S Simpson  (US)  71.  eft  u Caicaveccnia 
(US)  72,  68:  M McNulty  (Ztm)  69.  71;  A 
Cejka  (Gar)  7ft  877  S Lyle  71.  69.  B Faxon 

•S7(  73.  - .•  i — 


.E  Romero  (Arg)  70. 71;  C Rocca  (IQ  71. 7ft 
*T  Woods  (US)  75. 6ft  B CranshBvntUS)  73. 
6ft  N Price  (Z*m)  68.  73:  T Hamilton  (US) 
71.  7ft  J Pamevflc  (Swe)  72.  6ft  Q Turner 
(MZ)  T2. 69;  S StrteterdUS)  71. 70.  ■ 


R Boxall  72.  7ft  M Jonzon  (Swe)  69.  73:  F 
NoUto  (NZ)  7ft  7Z  C Sadler  (US)  71. 71:  C. 
Summon  (Sp)  73J9;  D A'Ruseell  7ft  72; "R 
AUenby  lAus)  74. 68:  B Mayfair  (US) 70, 72r 
P Jacobean  (US)  72.  7ft  ft  Frost  (SA)  70. 
72  J Haas  (US)  70.  72;  J Stuman  (US)  72. 
70;  R.  Chapman  72. 7ft  E Darcy  73. 09. 


At  the  Ion?  7th,  for  exam- 
ple/ he  said:  “I  sorta 
shanked  a drive,  hit  a two- 
iron  'short  and  a sand 
wedge  to  four  feet  for  a reg- 
ulation birdie."  At  the  long 
11th  “F  decided  to  bit  a 
drive  hartLI  found  oat  fast 
not  to  do  that;  it  turned  into 
a duck  book  and  I had  to  hit 
a nlne^iron  out  of  the 
rough”.  His  back  allows 
him  to  do  most  things  in 
golf  but  to  hit  as  hard  as  he 
used  to  is  not  one  of  them. 

At  the  14th  his  second 
. was  pulled  and  he  said  to 
Steve,  his  senior  son  and 
caddie.  “That’s  through  the 
green.” 

“But.”  he  told  us,  **it 
musta  hit  a soft  spot  and 


Strange  (US)  7i.  72;  R Gooser  (SA)  72. 71: 
R Todd  (Can)  74.  69:  G Law  74.  69:  D 
HospdaJ  (Sp)  7ft  6ft  K Eriksson  (Sn)  6ft 
73:  ALanfianaakan  (Bal)  72. 71:  P Stawart 
(US) 7ft  72 T Tollea  (USTTS. 7ft  B Chanaa 
"(NZ)  71. 72rT  Klta  (US)  77. 8ft  O AWafcr- 
Irrp  (US)  71. 72  H Clark  72. 71;  j Payna  72. 
71. 

DU  not  qnaHfy 

144  S Luna  (Sp)  72.  72  B Lana  71. 7ft  M 
Fairy  (Fr)  70.  74:  P Walton  72  72  S Grap- 
. puom  lh)  71.  7ft  R WUUaon  72  72  D 
Faherty  77. 67;  S Torrance  72  72  S Estes 
(US)  73,  71. 

148  W AusUn  (US)  72  73;  S EWngton 
(Aua)  75.  7ft  C Parry  (Aus)  74.  71:  J Co- 
. earns  (Arsfl  72  78:  J Rivero  (Sp)  74. 71:  F 
iZoMJer  (US)  70.  75:  L Westwood  71. 74;  P 
O’Malley  (Aua)  73.  72  S Murphy  (US)  76. 
83. 

144  -W  B labor  73. 72  A Cottart  72. 74;.M 
Mackenzie  71.  75;  R McFariane  73. 7ft  S 
Jonaa  (UB)  73.  72  Y Kaneko  (Japan)  73. 
73;  P Senior  (Aua)  74. 72  P Eatea  73.  7ft  T 
Johnstone  pm)  7ft  7ft  0 Love  III  (US)  72. 
74;  B McCofl  74.  72 

•■14T-T  Price  (Aua)  77. 7ft  j Leonard  (US) 
79.  6ft  3 Hfgaaftl  (Japan)  75.  72  P-U  Jo- 


p oiled  up  nine  feet  away. 
That  was  a nice  mistake. 

“At  the  15th  I finally  hit  a 
driver  sol ifl„  hut.  1- h a d - 
aimed  at  a bunker  because  1 
didn't  think  I would  hit  it 
solid,  so  it  went  .Into  the 
bunker.”  But  he  wedged 
out,  wedged  on  to  the  green 
and  holed  from  15  feet  for 
his  par. 

Was  he  surprised  to  be 
playing  so  well?  There  now 
intruded  a glimpse  of 
Glacial  Jack  Nicklaus.  “1 
am  never  surprised  when  1 
play  well,”  he  said.  “I  have 
played  well . before,”  said 
the  man  who  has  won  18 
major  championships  as  a 
professional  “I  know  what 
it  feels  like.”  . 


haneaon  |Sm|  70. 77:  G Brand  Jnr  72  75; 
G Plsysr  (SA)  71 . 76?T  Wdosnsm  75.  7ft  S 
Tinning  (Dsn)  72  75:  C Montgomerie  73; 
74;  A Fombrand  (Swe)  75, 72  D Smyth  72. 
76,  -s  A run  (Aim)  75.  7ft  M Litton  72  75:  A 
Shertoma  73,  74. 

144  8 Bottomley  78.  72  M Flortoiuni  71. 
77;  D J Russell  77, 71;  W Westner  (SA)  7B. 
7ft  S Field  72  78.  H MesJilar  (Japan)  78. 
72  A Lebouc  (Frl  72. 78:  G Emeraon  76. 72 

149  S Cage 74. 75;THerr«n  (US)  74.78;  J 
Robson  75.  74;  *3  Garda  (Spl  76.  73,  u 
Campbell  (NZ)  79. 74;  T Bjorn  (Pen)  73. 76; 
W R9«y  (Aus)  7ft  7ft  J Hasggman  (Bwe) 
72. 77;  D Borrego  (Sp)  74, 76;  I Steel  72. 77; 
F Tamaud  (Fr)  74, 75. 

150  A Oidcom  77.  73;  J Townsend  (US) 
72  7ft  B watts  (US)  80. 70:  M A Jrnienee 
(Sp)  75.  75:  R tae  77.  7ft 

1B1  L JSnxen  (US)  74,  77,  P Azlnger  (U8) 
74. 77;  U Hailherg  (Swe) 79. 72  A Medmck 
(Swe)  75.  76. 

153  B Twey  (US)  79.  73;  S Ballesteros 
(Sp)  74. 78:  R Drummond  7B.  74. 

154  G Brown  74.  8ft 

155  P LawDe  78.  77. 

157  K Fukunaea  (Japan)  7ft  81. 
tea  i Baker-Finch  (Aus)  78. 84. 
MsqoaMmfc  M Campbell  (NZV 
WBhAaw:  B Larger  (Ger). 


But  the  ice  melted  as 
quickly  as  it  arrived.  He 
was  next  asked  whether 
playing  the  Senior  Tour  had 
helped  his  confidence.  Nick- 
lans  picked  up  a copy  of  his 
recent  record  from  the  table 
in  front  of  him.  “let  me  see 
now,”  he  said.  “Twenty- 
three  seniors  beat  me  last 
week,  15  the  week  before 
that,  21  the  week  before 
that.  No-o-o-o,  I don’t  think 
playing  the  Seniors . . 

When  Nicklaus  walked 
down  the  18th  fairway  yes- 
terday be  received  a deeply 
emotional  welcome,  not  for 
a monument  of  the  past  as 
was  Arnold  Palmer’s-  at  St 
Andrews  last  year,  but  as  a 
man  challenging  for  a 


w-ms  m m 


Mark  McCumber’s  68  yesterday  left  him  six  under  on  136 


Rugby  League 

South  Wales  set  for  rapid 
elevation  to  Super  status 


Results 


Soccer 

. MAJOR  iMAOliar  Tampa  Bay  ft  Kansas 

CKy-ft 

! Rugby  Union  ' 


jPaulHtepatricfc 

CJODTH  WALES,  current^ 
Wsi^th  ih  the  Second  Dhr- 
'^ision,  will  b'ecam.e  Super 
•■■■  League's  13th  club  next  sea- 
• • son.  The  Welshman  were 

- . .‘^tst-trackfidr  by  a specially 
. convened1  meeting  of  clubs  in 

Leeds  yesterday.  -Tittle  more 
than  twa  weeks  after  their  ap- 
plication had’ run  into  prob- 
• ferns  at  a cpimcU  nieeting  in 
Wigan.-  ' . . 

Clubs  concerned  at  the 
- money  they.' would  lose  by  the 
k admission  of  Souih-Walas  ap- 

r pear  to  have- been  . swayed  by 
the  prospect  of  foe  two  addi- 
tional league  fixtures  the 
Welsh  club  will  provide.  . 
o • . Clive  - Griffiths.  South  Wa- 

' les's.. cpach.  said.J»e  could 
r,:  understand  foe  reti^nce  ^m 
• : some  clubs  god  had  sympathy 
^ for  them,  “but  tf  the  game  is 
v ’ to  develop:  and;  become 

c v ' national’ or Efa^psanthenwe 

: have  to  extend  the :+ boun^ 

— ^es,  andwo  dofoatby 

- ■ -.letting'other  countries^.  . 

Griffiths  will  . have  to 
• • - embark  qn  an 

’ ment  campaign  berause.  as  he 


admits,  his  current  playing 
strength  is,  nowhere  near*, 
. good  enough  for  Super 
League.  If  he  is  successful  foe 
club  should  provide  a wel- 
come expansion  for . Super 
League  ^ and  - guarantee  the 
continued  existence'  of  foe 
Welsh  national  side,  which 
has.  lost-some  quality  players 
over  the  past  year.  - . 

The  Rugby  Football  League 
is  Still  seeking  financial  guar- 
antees from  South  Wales  but* 
Griffiths  says  those  'wfll  be  in 
place  very  soon-  “A  lot  o £ 
hard  work  lies  ahead;  -but  we 
believe.- Jt  be  ra  viable 

proswsifioii.'’' 

• Wigan  are  hoping  that 
Terry  O’Connor,  foe  former 
Salford  prop.-  will  he  fit  for 
tonight’s  away  game  against1 
Paris.  He  was  helped  from  foe 
field  in  last  Friday's  defeat  at 
Bradford' but  a suspected  leg 
fracture  proved  to  be  nothing 
worse  than  severe  bruising.  . 

With  Shaun  Edwards,  Kel- 
vin Skerrett,  Neil  Gowfe  and 
Martin  Offiah  out  .-and ' the 
young  winger  Rob  Smyth  .still 
unavailable.  O’Connor's  pres- 
ence could  be  vital  to  a squad 
relying  on  youth- 


phK  afft  Argentina  42  Scotlvtd  19l 

Rugby  League 


ID.  Cknbarra  2ft 

Tennis 

ATP  M meson  COP  {Sttmgwl):  Ooai-.- 
m am  A Ciowtla  (Sp)  M A VoDarv 
(Rub)  0 1.  ft  T T MiwMr  (r  lit)  bt  r ~1r  ■) 

aM.W;»  S.rufH  (Spl  M »* 
par  (Gar)  6-4.  6-2  V KafalMknv 
IRv)  M F Manlilla  (Sp)  2-6.  6-ft  6-2. 
MAHCHS8TSR  CHALLSNOCR  (Dltfs- 
bury):  bmp  9b—  r MiMar  (Nan)  M 
-O  Bvrta*  (SP)  4-6.  6-ft  MMiw 
dHUiakM  L Radmarai  (Ga<1 6-4.  6-2  M 
PasSkay  IGB)  MT  Spinks  (QB)  6-1.  B-2» 
■mu  J (Aua)  M N GouM  (OB)  6-3.  6-4. 
LTA  -LAMBS  5ATU.LITH  (Frinton): 
iawHMw  P IMbm  (US)  bt  S Skldan 
(GB)  6-7,  7-6.  6-ft  * Da  Baar  (SA)  bt  S 
Mdamlnl  (h)  6-ft  6-a  - - 

Basatair 

IIAnoiuiLMMIlB  Florida  7.  PtiHadal- 
pbia  Of  ntMburgti  ft  CJnoinnall  ft  Navr- 
Yertcft  Mbmrsa)7:  Moustcw  2 Atlanta  ft  Bt 
Louis  ft  Cltiopfio  ft  San  dago  ft  Colorado 
-2 San  FranOsco 3.  Los  Angeteaft.  . 
uuMCjui  iiAOIIB  -Boston  -3.  Baltt- 
nwra  6c  dovaWnd  5.  Mlnnaaotm  4:  Toronto 
ft  Datroit  4;  Chicago  1,  Kansas  C8»  2 
MHwaukae  it  Mow  Toffc  4;  Texas  4.  Oak- 
land 5-ntiAns);  California  2 Seante  15. 

Cycling 

l UMU^1 RARCfc  Wapa  IB  (Hendsjre 
to  Bdrtflaux.  228km):  1.  P Moneassln  (Fn 
GAN  Sr  23m In  Iliac  2 E Zabal-fGer) 
Deutscba  Telekom.  ! F BaMaio  (to  MG 
TKtvwgym:  4.  D Abdoujaparov  (l&b)  Re- 
fin: ft  M Pieced  IB)  Braseialpt  ft  S Bcasoi 
(h)  SAECO;  7.  I Cor  toll  (nj  Gnus  8 A 
TgomH  OJtol  LOUtt  ft  A F^rri gato  (tn  Ros- 
(otto  10.  T Gwnanou  ,Frj  AuParviHtara. 

11  F ADdiev  (US)  UcUnXa.  (2  P uduciin 


(Sp)  BaneSto  an  aama  tlma.  Alaai  24.  C 
Boars  man  (GB)  GAN  SL  OvonM  1.  B RIN 
(Den)  OaoBctta  Talskom  Bihr  8mbi  43aac 
2 J Unncti  (Gar)  Deutsche  TsUksm  at 
3JB;  3.  R VfinngiM  (Fr)  Fasdns  <25;  4.  L 
Dutaux  (Switz)  Fasti na  ft62  5.  P Luttan- 
barger  (AUt)  Carrara  6.1ft  6.  F Escartin 
(Sp)  KaUtia  723:  7.  P Ugrumav  (Lai)  Roa- 
1000  74ft  ft  L Leblanc  (Fr)  Boil I ftOI:  9.  A 
Olano  MapM -11.12  10.  T Romktgat  > 

1 |9wUzj  Mapei  TIJ4;  11.  M induraln  (Sp) 
Banaato  15J6;  12  P jonker  (Aua)  ONCE 
17m:  13.  B Hamburger  (Den)  TVM  18.18: 
14.  L Ptepoli  W)  Min  1231: 15.  A EUl  (It) 
MG  Tacbnogirm  204ft  1ft  M Fernando* 
Ginaa  (Sp)  Map*)  2(37: 17.  U Bofta  |G«1 
, Dwutwho  Telekom  23.05;  1ft  M Banoil  (R) 
MG  Techrogym  30.37;  1ft  Brocftant  3132 
20.  Y Berzin  (Bus)  Gewias  3732  Atom  43. 
Boardman  1.273ft  MniaiMm  1.  Vlren- 
i qua  383PB:  2 Rlla  274: 3,  Dutaux  17K  4. 
Brocnard  16K  ft  Leblanc  158.  Fetniat  1. 
2abel  312  2 MOneaasln  264:  ft  BaUmto 
220:  4.  Abdopjaparov  160;  ft  Bllflevena 
132. 

Motorcycling 

BRfTlSH  OMAM9  MKX  (Doobigton  Park)- 
LwMa  prrialaiMBl  gaWiliig  ttaoaa 

IMOnm  i.  J Bayta  (ft)  Yamaha.  Iniln 
SftSTEaac;  2 M Doohan  (Ausi  Honda. 
133.611.  ft  A CrtviHa  (Sp)  Honda  1 33324; 

4.  L Ckdaiora  flu  Honda  1.33662  ft  L Ca- 
puoeai  (K)  Yamaha  133.6BT,  B,  (C  Roberta 
Jnr  (US)  Yamaha  1.33.B69.  7.  T Okada 
(Japan)  Honda  134.104;  ft  8 liqh  (Japan) 
Honda  134.134;  9.  N Abe  (Japan)  Yamaha 
1.3436ft  10.  A Barroa  <Br)  Honda  1.3433ft 
taihini  14.  T Rymer  Suzuki  1.34394;  1ft  J 
UoWflllants  ROC  Yamaha  l.a&SSft  1ft  S 
Emmea  Harris  Yamaha- 131787;  23.  E 
McManus  Yamaha  136302  2ft  C Walker 
EK  ROC  136556;  SI.  J Haydorr  ROC  Ya- 
maha 130640.  ZHOor  1.  u Biaggi  (II) 
AprlUa  134.40ft  3.  O Jacqua  (Fr)  Honda 
134372  3.  R Walomann  (Gar)  Honda 
1.35312  4.  J Fuchs  (Gar)  Honda  135.378; 
ft  J Ruggia  (Pr)  Honda  136  37ft  ft  T Har- 
ada  (Japan)  Yamaha  136390:  T.  U Lucchi 
(it)  April  fa  135.962  ft  ESuttr  (Switz)  Aprl- 
Ua 136.104: 0.  T Tautlmira ) Japan)  Honda 
136142  TOrLD'AMm  (Sp)  Honda  136,153. 
Britfef*  14.  J RobMaon  AprlUa  136.709. 
20.  J Vincent  Honda  -1.37329:  29.  S Ssw- 
lord  ApriBa  1 39  127:  29  S Smart  Honda 
1.3929ft  31  L OlCkineon  Honda  1.40.031. 
tSSec  I.  J Martinez  |Spj  Aprllix  Imln 
40.147aec.  2.  S Perugini  (Hi  Apr  ills 
140  379:  3.  D Riudies  iGen  Handa 
1.40  443.  4 E Aizamora  iSp,  Honda 


1.40.730:  6.  V Rossi '(R)  AprlUa  1.4a KMX  ft 
H AoU  (Japan)  Honda  L 40578;  7.  P OeU 
(Ger)  AprUta  1.41 092  8.  L Cacchtoello  (it) 
Honda  1.41.21ft  9.  N Ueda  (Japan)  Honda 
1.4135ft  10.  K Sakata  (Japan)  Apr  Ida 
1.41306.  tartHato  23.  D Barton  AprlUa 
1.42.60®;  31.  C Palmar  Honda  144  660: 32  . 
, P Jennings  Honda  1 44.710.  I 

Evening  Racing 

! NEWMARKET 

AM  (1m*  1,  KUHOBOX  BOV,  □ Wright 
(9-a;  a.  Sharp  Sbuffla  (9-4  Fav):  *, 
Baron  Hrabovaky  (26-11.  B ran  1.  6.  (A 
Jarvia)  Tote:  £870;  £130.  C130.  £2.90. 
Dual  F £7.40.  Trio:  ESLBft  CSF  Cl  188. 
0-35  (80  1,  Kim  OF  LIGHT,  J Reid 
(26-11:  a,  Aknaai  (11-4):  3,  cam  Bom 
Bom  (S-9  Fa*),  7 ran.  » nk.  (A  GueeQ 
Toto-  £23.60:  £400.  £230.  Dual  F:  £2630 
•CSF.  £8436. 

733  (0IX  1.  NAVKtATK.  Dane  O'Neill 
(11-4).  2,  Praia, it  nenwnttrm  (7-4  Favi; 
8,  Dlsputnd  (6-1).  6 ran.  tft  2.  (R  Han- 
non) Tote-  £190;  £200.  Cl  40.  Dual  F: 
£230  CSF;  £731 

735  (im  2T>  1,  MOVING  ARROW,  J 

Reid  (10-1):  a,  Knmrapair  Dmoar  |8-1J; 

X,  Ikamlna  <8-1  Fav).  12  ran.  V hd.  (Mies 
S HaU)  Tout'  £13.00;  £330.  £290.  £200. 
Dual  F.  £51.70.  Trio;  £33.50.  CSF;  Efift7L 
Tncasc  £210.61. 

BJtS  (TO  1,  OVATION,  T Oumn  (7-1);  2, 
naauie  of  -Veres  (5-4  Fav):  Z,  Valew 
(20-1).  11  ran.  Nk.  dhL  (P  Cole)  Toto-  £830: 
£200.  Reams  Of  Verse  Ci.4ft  Velour  £3.72 
Dual  F-.  Ovation,  Reams  ol  versa  £5.80. 
Ovation.  Valour  £3230  Trio:  £3030.  CSF: 
Ovation.  Reams  of  Varaa  £8 1ft  Ovation. 
Valour  £60.43, 

PONTEFRACT 

&A5  £6I>  1 , SOUTHERLY  WIND,  J Busn 
(18-11;  *.  DenahM  PHnaaaa  (7-2).  ft 
Hm-gM  Tfcnaa  (lt-10  Fav).  12'ran,  ft  4. 
[Mrs  J fljmsden)  Tmr.  El  a.  70.  □ 70.  £130. 
£1.30,  Dual  F-  £5040  Trk»-  £2230-  CSF: 
£74  Aft 

7.10  (lei  4f  8yda>  1,  FABULOUS 
UTOTO,  J F Egan  (4-1);  ft  Meek  Trial 
(11-10  FSV):  8,  Oraan  Lml  (BEL)  (12-1). 

8 ran.  l>.  1 (II  Saunders)  Toto:  £4  7ft 
Cl  8ft  £1.10.  £2  SC  Dual  P £380.  CSF- 
13  88  Trtcast  £44  27 

730  (50:  1,  JUST  MSSKHT,  F Lynch. 
i5-1):  ft  Row*  Borne  (9-1|  8,  Captain 
Carat  ill-4  Fav,  8 ran.  2.  shd.  (R  Whi- 
Hker)  Ton  £?.»  £1  70  £1.60.  Ci.Jft  Dual 
F-  £21  80  CSF-  C4237  Tticasl  Ct318& 


0.10  (Ira  4»da)!  1,  SCARABU,  J Stack 
(15-6  Favp  ft  Peruy  Pent  06-1):  ft  8to 
Roo^i  (5-1%  is  ran.  2ft  ft  (S  Ketd swell) 
Tote:  £100;  £i3ft  £330.  £230  Duel  F: 
£5040.  Trio:  CI7030.  CSF:  £8131  Trtcast 
£12731  NR-  Glowing  Jade. 
ft40  (1m  Sf  Birds):  1,  WMBCft  Paul 
Eddery  [1-3  Fee):  ft  Tart  (8-2):  ft  Saoay 
ManNa  (88-1).  4 ran.  Nk.  11  (G  WTragfl) 
Toto-  et  Aft  Dual  F:  tl  20.  C6F:  C1S1 

Weekend  fixtures 

(10  unless  Baled) 

Soccer 

INTUrrOTO  CUPt  SIDceborg  (Den)  v 
Conwy  mu. 

mENMWe  Cork  C * Men  C (730):  ML 
llngdon  Bor  v Harrow  Bor;  Holywell  v Hyde  i 
Utd.  Tomorrow.  Blwmroek  Rvre  v Hearts. 

Rugby  League 

sroitRB  sunR  isAOUto  Parta  V Wigan 
(7.30):  Warrington  v Bradford  (6.0). 
Toms  no  ac  Cistletortt  v ShalfieM  (330); 
Halltax  v WorUngron;  Loodon  v Leeds. 
AUiANCR  (230):  Fhst  Dhriskm  Swknton 
v London;  Workington  v Dewsbury, 
•aoow*  Doncasar  v Carlisle:  Hudders- 
lleld  v Barrow;  KOgtitay  v Whitehaven. 
Tomorrow 

■TOMS  sum  lraguce  mat  m»- 

i •bms  Boyer  V FeaSwntone  (530);  Hun  v 
Huddersfield  (83%  WakefleM  v Whines 

(6.0) ;  Whitehaven  y Keighley  (330). 

Bramleyy  Hull  Kfl  (M*  Carltate 
v Doncastor,-  Chortey  v Prescot  (ftOt  B 
Wales*  Leigh  [CardlH  Arms  Pk.  63% 

Cricket 

TOUR  matches  (three  days:  113): 
■Caosorboryr  Kant  v Paktatan.  Tmaitan 
Somerset  v South  Africa  A. 

SECOND  ONE-DAY  HrTEKKATKMAL 

(11.0) -  Tran*  Brldgai  England  U-lfl  v New 
Zealand  U-19  . 


Ace  in  the  hole 


Tim  9th  was  the  toughest  births  at  oB  the  par- three  holes  on  the  first 
day  but  Paid  McGWa/a  hols-ln-one  yesterday  changed  aO  that 
The  Irishman's  ace  launched  him  to  a 65  lor  a 134  hafiway  total.  Simple, 
wafy.  Ms  seven-iron  landed  Btt  tan  the  hole,  roBed  up  and  jammed 
between  the  nagsdek  and  the  Ep  of  the  041. 

McGMey  had  three  years  of  golf  education  at  San 

Diego  University  then  Bab  Torrance  

became  Ms  coat*.  \ 

1 owe  both  a groat  — - — ~~~  \ 

said.  They  took  me  % 

from  being  a shabby  B \ 

amateur  to  a good  1 

amateur  while  Bob 
has  mads  a shabby  S w 

professional  Into  an  fp  ,|KAo  9 ‘ . ■ 

OKona.’  8 - ' 


Tops  and  tales 


The  1994 
Tumbeny  Open 
winner  dahrad 
lo  ba  'luricing* 
happBy  after  a 
first  round  8B. 

If  s ho  use  being 
the  leader  of  the 
Open  too  esrty- 
Let  someone 
else  lake  the 
hea  t.’ ho  sakl 
Yesterday  he 
boiled  over. 


The  South  . 
African  wanted  it 
tougher  at  die 
top. '/  would  Oka 
ihs  wind  to  blow 
just  to  separate 
the  guys  who 
are  hitting  the 
bal  well  from 
those  who  a/e 
hitting  it 
mediocre.'  said 
the  man  on 
seven  under. 


Missed  (he  cut 
yesterday  but 
has  been  let  oH 
Bghtfy  for 
snapping  his 
putter  In  pubBc 
anger  during 
Thursday’s  74. 
Official  fine:  *He 
punished  himself 
by  what  he  did-' 
Rather,  his  sand 
wedge  used  as 
putter  did. 


Bogeyed  the 
final  two  holes 
but  a 147  total 
was  never  going 
to  take  Woosla 
on.  T just  didn't 
get  a feel  for  the 
course.’ said  the 
man  who  defied 
galas  to  win  the 
Scottish  Open. 
The  greens 
were  slow  and  > 
didn’t  putt  weH.' 


HgsrWbodt  Cola  MoufgomsriB  ImUMnu  CtswJMs 


The  double  US 
Amateu'  champ 
got  nowhere 
near  the  Silver 
Medal  tEwt  year 
when  Steve 
Webster  grabbed 
the  Bywhite 
fcnefight  Tiger 
bagged  It  in  style 
this  time  as  the 
other  three 
amateurs  all 
missed  ths  cut 


Just  about 
everything  got 
Monty’s  goat  as 
he  charged  to  an 
early  exit  at  tiva 
over  par.  His 
American 
playing  partner. 
Bred  Faxon, 
explained: ‘ft 
seems  he  is  only 
at  his  happiest 
when  hB  is 
complaining.’ 


The  Spaniard 
departed  early 
and  10  over  par. 
he  rot  setting  In 
at  tee  par-five 
7th.  ‘I  drove  Into 
the  middle  of  the 
fairway  but  I 
pulled  the  five- 
iron  way  left.' 
said  sad  Seve.  It 
was  a horrible 
shot  Most 
confidence.' 


No  m^or  double 
for  Jones  this, 
year.  The  man 
who  caused 
panic  at  Detroit 
by  winning  test 
month's  US 
Open,  coming 
from  nowhere  as 
a qualifier,  took  8 
pastkig  here,  rfs 
146  total  means 
an  early  return  to 
Phoenix. 


TOM  JENKMS 


‘Jack  has  always  played  intelligent  smart  golf 
- that’s  been  Ms  great  strength.  What  people 
forget  Is,  if  Jack  played  full  time  on  the  US 
Tour  he  would  deflnhaty  be  In  the  top  30.  He 
switches  from  the  Seniors  to  the  tegular  tour 
so  It's  difficult  to  categorise  him.’ 

TbelBX  US  Open  ctompion  and  Ryder  Cup  stohnrt  a 

Corny  Pam  marks  oar  card  on  S&year-old  Jack  Nicklaus  I 
after  fiofft  Americans  slot  88  yesterday  to  chaBenga. 


Disaster  of  the  day 


championship.  Surely  It 
was  worth  coming  to  the 
Open  just  for  that? 

“Yon  don't  bare  to  put' 
the  gas  in  my  aefhplane.” 
he  said,  “or  pay  foe  hotel 
bill  for  the  wife  and  kids. 
Let  me  tell  you,  ^that’s  a 
very  expensive  ovation. 

“I’ll  continue  to  come  as 
long  as  I feel  I can  be  In  j 
contention.  I only  enjoy  it  If 
I can  compete.  I don't  want 
to  be  a ceremonial  golfer;  I 
have  a hard  time  with 
that." 

Gordon  Brand  jnr  played 
with  Nicklaus  these  past 
two  days.  “He  may  be  56 
but  he’s  by  for  the  best 
golfer  I've  ever  played  with 
— and  the  nicest  man.” 


Cart  Mason  came  to  the  1 7th  as  Joint  leader  on  eight  under.  A tripte- 
bogey  seven,  then  a bogeyed  18th,  soon  put  a banana  skin  under  teal. 
The  43-year-old  Surrey  pro  feared  his  career  was  finished  earlier  this 
year  after  he  damaged  a disc  in  his  back  filing  his  car  with  petrol.  That 
happened  just  after  his  wife  broke  her  leg  talBng  aver  In  ther  drive. 
"Maybe  we  should  have  tandem  wfieelchaiB,'  he  said. 

, Mason's  drive  found  a bunker,  hte  ' i 

attempted  six-iron  shot  , ' \ 

another  bunker.  ,0^4 

And  failed  to  get  out 


Affliction  of  the  week 


’I  couldn’t  malm  a backswing  and  if  you  cant  make  a 
badeswing  you  can’t  play  golf.  I could  only  take  the  club  back 
Idp-Mgh.  If  s the  weirdest  thing  that’s  ever  happened  to  me.' 

Bernhard  Lmger.  anozad  and  bemused  when  timed  to  pud  out  yesterday  arith 
suspected  rodrior&Jff  damage.  The  shoulder  problem,  which  usuaBy  plagues 
American  baseball  pitchers,  had  already  slruc*«rf  Tom  tihtson's  fliwn  visa. 
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Baker-Finch  tailed  off 


IAN  BAKER-PINCH,  the 
winner  of  foe  1991  Open,  fin- 
ished at  foe  tail  of  foe  field  at 
Lyfoam.  After  missing  28  cuts 
at  successive  tournaments  on 
foe  US  Tour,  the  35-year-old 
Australian  left  as  a broken 
man  after  shooting  a second- 
round  84  to  finish  on  162  — a 
massive  20  over  par. 

After  almost  sending  his  , 
ball  into  the  Bollinger  tent  at 
the  end  of  his  first  round,  he 
bad  only  one  champagne  mo- 
ment yesterday-  a birdie  at 
foe- llth.  But  nine  bogeys,  a 
double  bogey  and  triple  bogey 
added  up  to  another  day  of 
disaster. 


Collin  Montgomerie  is  also 
heading  home.  Only  once  in 
the  top  10  In  the  Open  in 
seven  attempts,  and  now  with 
four  missed  cuts  in  the  past 
five  years,  he  said  after  a 74 
for  147:  “I  tend  to  leave  my 
worst  golf  of  foe  year  until 
foe  third  weefc  of  July.” 

The  New  Zealander  Michael 
Campbell,  who  finished  joint 
third  in  the  Open  at  St  An- 
drews last  year,  was  disquali- 
fied after  signing  for  wrong 
scores  on  his  card.  He  would 
have  missed  foe  halfway  cut 
anyway  but  penalty  drops  on 
foe  10th  and  13th  holes  were 
not  marked  on  his  card. 


Sport  in  brief 

Tennis 

Maiic  Petchey  became  Brit- 
ain’s last  survivor  in  foe 
Manchester  Challenge  at 
Didsbtuy  when  he  reached 
foe  semi-finals  with  an  im- 
pressive 6-1, 6-3  victory  over 
his  compatriot  Tom  Spinks. 
He  now  faces  Australia's  Ben 
Ellwood,  who  put  out  Nick 
Gould  6-8.  6-4  after  the  Briton 
lost  four  games  In  a row  in 
the  first  set. 

Perth’s  Kenny  Wood  won 
the  Scottish  Equitable  Scot- 
tish Grass-courts  title  in 
Edinburgh  yesterday.  He  beat 
Owen  Hadden  4-6.  6-0,  6-2  to 
become  the  first  player  since 
Ian  Collins  in  1928  to  win 
foe  title  three  years  In  a 
row. 

Rugby  League 

Bromley’s  Paul  Garrett  has 
been  banned  for  three,  games 
apd  fined  £50  by  foe  KFL  dis- 


ciplinary committee  after  his 
dismissal  for  a high  tackle  in 
foe  home  defeat  by  Carlisle 
last  weekend.  The  Batley  cen- 
tre Richard  Price,  who  was 
sent  off  for  a trip  during  the 
56-6  defeat  by  Huddersfield 
Giants,  was  found  not  guilty. 

Boxing 

Tommy  Morrison,  who 
retired  in  February  when  he 
discovered  he  was  HTV  posi- 
tive. was  released  from  hospi- 
tal yesterday.  The  former 
World  Boxing  Organisation 
heavyweight  champion  and 
“Great  White  Hope”  had  been 
found  slumped  over  the  steer- 
ing wheel  of  his  car  after  suf- 
fering a seizure. 

Cricket 

The  former  England  paceman 
Devon  Malcolm  is  to  play  for 
Werneth  in  tomorrow’s  Cen- 
tral Lancashire  League  derby 
against  Oldham.  The  Derby- 
shire player  is  not  involved  in 
his  county's  championship 
match  with  Lancashire. 


AXA  RQUTV  A LAW  LRAQUI  (2D  un- 
tasa  aiatedr  Ctaal— furto  Esaw  v Not- 
dnutiaitianfra.  ChuRaobami  GtouoMtar- 
aftire  V Lnceaurafilrft  Ohf  Dtatar* 
Uweuhira  w Dertyshira.  Horn  turnon 
I2.10f-  Northamptonshire  v Mkkflasw, 
OuliNonh  Surrey  v Sussex  Woreasta; 
Wnitostanhlra  w Durham.  « 

Yorkshire  * Hampshire 
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10  SPORTS  NEWS 


THE  OLYMPIC  GAMES 


THE  PFC  CONNECTION:  Frank  Keating  meets  Britain’s  best-known  Olympic  commentator ...  B 

Coleman  mustered  one  more  time 


David  coleman 
is  off  and  running. 
Last  night  be  de- 
scribed bis  10th 

opening  ceremony 
for  BBC  television.  He  was  70 
this  year. 

The  extravagant  gala  non- 
sense was  no  more  than  a 
training  canter  for  Coleman’s 
larynx  and  adjectival  thesau- 
rus. He  has  a weds  yet  till  he 
settles  at  his  blocks,  bites  his 
tongue  for  that  split  second  of 
stillness  and  quietude  before, 
at  a single  frightening  gun- 
shot his  world  explodes  into 

noise  and  activity  and  eight 
men  come  at  him  full  pelt  di- 
agonally from  his  left  — and 
he  has  less  than  10  seconds 
not  only  to  identify  them  and 
call  the  race  but  to  judge 
which  one  is  a millimetre 
ahead  or  a millisecond  be- 
hind, Ten  seconds  is  a long 
time  in  commentating. 

Three  score  years  and  10. 
and  the  squawking  eminence 


‘I  couldn’t 

believeit.l 

honestlyused 

toprayatnight 

theywouldbe 

eliminated 

beforethe  final’ 


of  David  Coleman  OBE  was 
further  acknowledged  this 
spring  with  his  special  award 
for  lifetime  achievement  from 
the  Royal  Television  Society. 

The  first  Olympic  100 
metres  he  described  was  at 
Rome  in  1960.  Arm  in  Hary, 
the  seif-coached  Frankfurt 
office-worker,  won  it  in  a 
record-breaking  blur  in 
10.2sec.  Hary,  Hayes,  Hines, 
Borzov,  Crawford,  Wells, 
Lewis,  Johnson.  Christie  ... 
Coleman  has  been  lucky  that 
successive  Olympic  sprint 
champions  have  had  sur- 
names of  no  more  than  two 
syllables. 

He  admits  he  would  not 
have  been  confident  at  his 
microphone  as  they  lined  up 
for  the  100  metres  at  the  first 
modern  Olympics  in  Athens 
exactly  a century  ago,  when 


the  hot  fevourite  was  the 
local  lad,  one  Alexandras 
Chalkokondillis.  One  mention 
of  his  name  would  have  near 
used  up  fee  12.6sec  fee  fellow 
finished  in. 

But  Coleman  knows  the 
feeling.  "In  the  1968  Games  in 
Mexico  the  Greeks  had  an- 
other sprinter,  and  a good  one 
too,  called  Papagiorgiopo- 
poulos.  and  there  was  also  a 
Madagascan  called  Ravelo- 
manatsoa.  I just  hoped,  for 
my  sake,  the  two  of  them 
would  be  blown  away. 

“No  such  luck.  When  they 
both  qualified  from  their 
heats  I couldn’t  believe  it.  1 
honestly  used  to  pray  at  night 
they  would  be  eliminated  be- 
fore the  final. 

"Mercifully  the  Greek  boy 
was,  but  Ravelomahatsoa, 
who  had  the  Christian  name 
Jean-Louis  further  to  compli- 
cate matters,  did  go  all  the 
way  — although  for  my  good 
fortune  he  was  last  in  the 
final  so  he  didn’t  demand  a 
mention  till  fee  race  had  been 
won  by  Jim  Hines." 

Coleman  won  the  Manches- 
ter Mile  as  a club  runner  in 
1949.  After  an  apprenticeship 
on  local  newspapers,  his  first 
commentary  for  BBC  TV  was 
on  May  6 1954,  the  day  Roger 
Bannister  became  fee  first 
mat)  to  run  the  mile  under 
four  minutes. 

Having  begun  as  a news 
reporter.  Coleman  was  forced 
to  revert  to  fee  role  at  the 
Munich  Games  of  1972  when 
terrorists  held  hostage  a 
group  of  Israelis  in  the  Olym- 
pic village.  Eleven  men  were 
to  die.  His  live  hour-upon- 
taour  commentary  wife  pic- 
tures from  just  one  locked-off 
camera  riveted  the  nation.  It 
was  a broadcast  of  sustained 
and  moving  brilliance.  "It 
was  a day  that  changed  fee 
face  of  the  Olympics,  and  of 
world  sport,  forever,”  says 
Coleman. 

He  reckons  he  nearly  did 
not  get  past  his  first  Olym- 
pics. He  was  interviewing 
Britain’s  swimming  gold  med- 
allist Anita  Lonsbrough  at  fee 
poolside  in  Rome.  “She  was 
still  dripping  wet  and.  wife 
all  the  electrical  cables  lying 
about,  I was  told  later  we 
were  both  in  grave  danger  of 
being  electrocuted  if  my 
microphone  had  touched 
her.” 

Coleman  has  always  been 


touchy  about  giving  his  name 
to  Private  Eye’s  long-running 
column  of  commentators’ 
gaffes,  Colemanballs.  He  in- 
sists Chat  most  of  fee  tauto- 
logy attributed  to  him  had  in 
fact  been  uttered  by  others. 
Certainly,  he  says,  it  was  not 


be  who  announced  at  Montre- 
al’s 800  metres  In  1976  fee  im- 
mortal “and  now  Juantorena 
opens  his  legs  and  shows  his 
class”. 

Another  moment  that  has 
been  on  his  back  ever  since, 
he  admits,  came  eight  years 


earlier  at  Mexico  City,  when 
he  became  so  carried  away  at 
the  winning  resplendence  by 
a clear  eight  metres  of  Brit- 
ain's David  Hemery  in  fee 
400m  hurdles  that  he  shrieked 
across  the  ocean:  "And  who 
cares  who's  third?”  Well  as  it 


happens.  John  Sherwood  of 
Sheffield  did  — as  he  took  the 
gallant  bronze  medal  to  go 
wife  fee  silver  won  only 
hours  before  in  fee  long  jump 
by  his  wife  Sheila.  Says  Cole- 
man: "It  is  a fair  criticism 
that  we  do  occasionally  get 


overenfeusiastic,  but  there  is 
always  a great  deal  of  excite- 
ment and  pressure  in  the 
commentary  box." 

These  Olympics  are  possi- 
bly fee  biggest  international 
operation  the  BBC  has 
mounted.  It  has  shipped  about 


25  tonnes  of  equipment  into 
the  home  of  CNN  television  in 
Atlanta  and.  for  the  first  time 
from  an  Olympics,  the  BBC 
will  be  relaying  its  pictures 
back  to  the  UK  using  fibre- 
optic  cable  under  the 
Atlantic. 


. . . and  Peter  Nichols  finds  an  athlete  striving  to  live  up  to  a famous  family  name 

Pickering  will  give  it  his  best  shot  for  his  dad 


ON  PICKERING  died 
on  February  13  1991. 
He  sat  on  the  stairs, 
took  off  his  snow  boots  (he 
had  just  walked  from  the 
station)  and  died.  His  first 
sport  was  athletics:  he  was 
Its  fiercest  critic,  its  stron- 
gest advocate  and  often  its 
moral  spine. 

He  never  went  to  the 
Olympics  as  a competitor 
but  he  coached  an  Olympic 
champion,  the  long-jumper 
Lynn  Davies,  and  attended 
11  Games  as  a BBC  com- 
mentator. “He  was  the 
brother  I never  had.”  David 
Coleman  said  at  the  memo- 
rial service. 

Pickering  married  an 
Olympian  in  Jean  Des- 
forges.  who  won  bronze  in 
the  sprint  relay  and  fin- 
ished fifth  in  the  80  metres 
hurdles  in  Helsinki  in  1952. 
She  was  his  girlfriend  from 


school  and  became  his  wife 
in  1954,  soon  after  she  won 
a long  jump  gold  at  the 
European  Championships. 

Yesterday  Ron  Picker- 
ing's son  became  an  Olym- 
pian as  well.  Shaun  Picker- 
ing was  one  of  three  British 
track  and  field  athletes  — 
David  Strang  and  Tony 
Whiteman  were  the  others 
— who  chose  to  march  In 
the  opening  ceremony.  He 
flew  in  on  Thursday  night 
from  Los  Angeles,  where  he 
had  been  training.  "He 
wanted  to  be  at  the  opening 
ceremony  for  bis  dad’s 
memory,”  said  his  mother. 

Shaun  Desforges  Picker- 
ing was  always  a talented 
athlete:  he  inherited  his 
father's  substantial  frame, 
no  disadvantage  for  a bud- 
ding shot  putter,  and  in 
1986  he  represented  Wales 
in  the  Commonwealth 


Games,  finishing  eighth  in 
the  shot  and  ninth  in  the 
hammer  and  discus.  But 
still  athletics  was  some- 
thing he  toyed  with. 

Eighteen  months  ago, 
shortly  after  his  33rd  birth- 
day, he  seized  what  was 
surely  a last  opportunity. 
He  resigned  from  his  mar- 
keting job  and  on  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  his 
father’s  death  flew  to  Los 
Angeles  and  began  training 
seriously. 

Pickering  developed  his 
speed  and  strength  (his 
weight  went  up  to  more 
than  3001b),  and  his  spin- 
ning technique  improved 
vastly.  In  this  year’s  Olym- 
pic trials  be  finished 
second  and  a day  later  was 
named  in  fee  British  team, 
having  already  achieved 
fee  qualifying  distance. 

Two  weeks  later  on  his 


mother’s  birthday,  July  4, 
he  wrote  in  her  card:  Tm 
glad  we've  been  able  to 
make  history  together." 
They  had  become  the  first 
mother  and  son  to  be 
selected  for  British  Olym- 
pic teams. 

"He  has  spent  a lot  of 
money  getting  there,”  said 
bis  mother.  ”1  just  hope  be 
never  needs  it  in  the  future. 
But  that's  how  a mother 
would  think.  Isn't  it?  1 told 
him  l will  be  there  in  spirit 
and  Dad  will  be  looking 
down  on  him." 

Jean  often  hears  her  hus- 
band's voice  on  the  old 
commentaries,  especially 
at  this  time  of  year.  “I  used 
to  tell  him  when  he  made 
mistakes.  I was  bis  sound- 
ing-board,” she  said.  “But 
he  was  good,  you  know.  I 
listen  to  the  broadcasts 
now  and  he  was  good.” 


The  Ran  Pickering  Fund, 
set  up  with  donations  after 
his  death,  has  helped  16 
young  athletes  in  the  Brit- 
ish team.  Jean  Is  proud  of 
that  inheritance  but  con- 
cerned for  the  sport  they 
both  loved. 

. “He  would  have  made 
such  a difference  now.  He 
would  have  protected  the 
sport  Ron  predicted  it,  you 
know.  He  said  that  if  yon 
hand  over  the  sport  to  the 
agents  and  fee  marketing 
men  you  lose  the  ethics.” 
She  stopped  there.  There 
was  still  so  much  unfin- 
ished business.  The  fund 
takes  a deal  of  managing 
and  there  were  lectures  she 
wanted  to  publish. 

But  this  is  Shaun’s  hour 
too.  “If  you  speak  to  him.** 
she  said,  “tell  him  to  give 
me  a ring.”  Mean  was  just  a 
little  worried. 


Boxers  Kelly  and  Magee  emerge  from  the  troubled  Ardoyne  with  a success  story  to  put  the  rest  to  shame 

Holy  Trinity  has  double  vision  from  conflict  in  the  ring 


Boxing 


Michael  Walker 

Northern  Ireland 
has  had  little  to  sing 
about  in  recent  days 
and,  against  such  a back- 
ground of  civil  unrest  divert 
sions  of  any  kind  shrink  in 
their  importance.  But  when 
Daxnaen  Kelly  and  Brian  Ma- 
gee step  into  the  Olympic  box- 
ing ring  in  Atlanta  in  tour 
days’  time,  a remarkable 
sporting  institution  In  West 

Belfast  will  add  a page  to  its 
impressive  scrapbook. 

The  Holy  Trinity  Boxing 
Club  in  fee  Ardoyne  is  sup- 
plying both  boxers,  an 
achievement  which  the  com- 
bined population  of  England. 
Scotland  and  Wales  could  not 
match.  With  a reduction  in 
Olympic  boxing  numbers 
from  600  to  320,  qualification 
has  never  been  more  difficult. 
Reselling  the  quarter-finals  of 
fee  European  championships 
was  required  for  automatic 
selection,  and  whereas  Kelly 
and  Magee  did  this  for  Ire- 
land. only  David  Burke  of  the 
Salisbury  club  in  Liverpool 
managed  it  from  the  rest  of 
Great  Britain.  The  heavy- 
weight Fola  Okesola  from 
London  has  since  been  added 
to  the  British  team  but  only 
because  of  a vacancy  caused 
by  a Danish  withdrawal. 


This  unprecedented  diffi- 
culty In  qualifying  for  fee 
Olympics  is  why  Michael 
Hawkins,  one  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  trainers,  says:  "Suc- 
cess is  simply  being  there." 
Hawkins  is  well  placed  to 
judge.  One  of  six  boxing 
brothers,  he  has  been  with 
the  Ardoyne  dub  from  its 
first  day  25  years  ago. 

The  phrase  "25  years  of 
this”  Is  also  synonymous 
wife  the  Troubles.  Although 
the  Holy  Trinity  club  has 
remained  relatively  un- 
touched by  fee  surrounding 
Strife,  its  origins  are  inextri- 
cably linked  with  the  time 
and  the  place  since  the  first 
premises  were  donated  by  fee 
British  Army,  not  long  ar- 
rived in  Belfast. 

“It  was  an  old  wooden  hut” 
says  Hawkins,  “ft  was  about 
1971.  at  the  beginning  of  fee 
Troubles,  and  It  was  used  half 
as  a youth  club  and  half  for 
boxing.  My  mother  and  father 
were  on  the  committee:  we 
got  a couple  of  functions 
together  and  got  a bit  of 
gear.”  By  1975  fee  club  was 
firmly  on  its  feet,  even 
though.  Hawkins  recalls,  it 
had  "only  one  ring  and  I can 
remember  snow  coming  in 
through  half  the  roof 

The  original  building, 
though,  went  up  In  flames  — 
“nothing  sinister."  Hawkins 
stresses  — and  a more  perma- 
nent structure  was  quickly 
built.  "Wife  80  per  cent  unem- 
ployment in  the  area  there 


was  no  problem  getting  brick- 
layers or  plasterers.”  he  says. 

The  Holy  Trinity  soon  pro- 
duced its  first  Irish  senior 
amateur  champion;  his  name 
was  Gerry  Hawkins,  a light- 
fly  weight  and  one  of  the 
brothers.  He  went  on  to  box  in 
fee  Moscow  Olympics,  where 
he  lost  to  fee  eventual  win- 
ner, and  then  won  a silver 
medal  in  Los  Angeles. 

No  further  Holy  Trinity 
Olympians  emerged  until  Kel- 
ly and  Magee,  but  several 
have  won  European,  world 
and  Commonwealth  medals, 
including  Jim  Webb’s  1994 
gold  in  Victoria,  and  24  Irish 
senior  titles.  “Every  year  we 
are  producing  champions, 
we’ve  got  the  best  club  record 
in  Ireland,”  says  another 
Hawkins  brother,  Harry. 
Wife  Michael  he  Is  involved 
in  the  day-to-day  training  of 
the  club's  boxers,  although  he 
has  remained  in  Belfast 
whereas  Michael,  an  Irish 
Olympic  coach  since  1988,  is 
already  in  the  United  States. 

The  four-man  Irish  boxing 
team  — wife  Francis  Barrett 
and  Cathal  O’Grady  from  the 
Republic  — have  been  in  Fort 
Lauderdale  acclimatising, 
and  Michael  Hawkins’s  pres- 
ence means  he  can  keep  an 
eye  on  the  middleweight 
Magee  and  flyweight  Kelly  in 
particular. 

"Damaen's  dedication  in 
training  is  fantastic.”  he  says. 
"He's  gor  skill,  the  will  to  win. 
but  he's  a bad  loser  — terrihle 


— and  he  thinks  too  much.  He 
trains  too  much  as  well.  We 
sent  him  home  from  the  quali- 
fying training  camp  for  a 
week  because  of  over-train- 
ing. He  was  just  too  fit  and  we 
have  to  get  them  to  peak 
twice." 

The  20-year-old  Magee  is 
"similar",  according  to  Haw- 
kins. "These  two  Just  stroll 
along,  two  of  the  quietest  men 
you  could  meet  In  your  life. 
The  pressure  doesn’t  seem  to 
be  on  in  the  ring  either,  they 
just  feint  and  move.  Any  fool 
can  fight  but  these  two  are 
classy  boxers.  If  you  turn 
your  back  on  them  they’re 
down  on  fee  floor  doing  press- 
ups  or  sit-ups." 

Kelly,  23,  is  probably  fee 
better  medal  prospect,  and 
the  reduced  number  of  com- 
petitors means  that  only  four 
wins  are  needed  for  a bronze. 
Hie  Holy  Trinity,  though,  is 
used  to  great  feats.  In  fee  1993 
European  Youth  Champion- 
ships Michael  Blaney  and 
Paddy  Brown  won  gold  med- 
als on  fee  same  night  Now 
fee  Trinity  is  dreaming  of 
doubles  again. 

But  it  is  not  deluded  about 
the  size  of  the  task.  There 
will  be  no  easy  touches  in  At- 
lanta By  way  of  illustration, 
of  the  63  boxers  from  Eastern 
Europe.  36  represent  the  nine 
Independent  nations  that 

once  were  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  Barcelona  there 
were  only  12.  one  for  each 
weight  category. 


Horses  first 
to  face  stern 
test  of  heat 
and  humidity 


Eventing 


Frank  Keating 


THE  horses,  one  mig 
are  the  guinea-pig: 
three-day  event’s  openin 
sage  kicks  off  fee  equi 
programme  tomorro1 
with  it  will  come  the  & 
dence  of  bow  fee  four- 
are  going  to  cope  with 
ta’s  oppressive  and  p 
dangerous  heat  and  hun 
Horses  sweat  at  aim  os 
times  the  rate  of  human 
the  corresponding  life 
of  serious  dehydration, 
for  Tuesday’s  cross-ci 
stage  were  voiced  yester 
Patricia  Forkan.  vice-pn 
of  the  US  Humane  Socle 
subject  animals  to  a spe 
endurance  test  under  t 
ours  of  this  weath 
unconscionable." 

Hugh  Thomas,  the  E 
man  charged  with  over 
the  whole  event  as  tec 
delegate  to  the  Interm 
Equestrian  Federation. 
"If  it  comes  to  it,  w 
[abandon}.  We  are  not  g< 
go  blithely  on  ifconditU 
to  a stage  where  we  « 
confident  about  the  hors 
He  was  supported  by  I 
Jeffcott.  the  Cambride 
If  we  feel  the  health  ar 
fere  of  the  horses  cot 
prejudiced,  we  wm  be 
mg  the  judges.  But  it 
unlikely  that  very  dam 
temperatures  will  occur 
the  horses  are  on  the  co 

We  shall  see  soon  ene 
such  optimism  is  valii 
even  in  the  sparkling  fc 
a fresh  English  spring  s 
mm  ton  or  Burghley 
P -'THE10  three-dayer 

be  difficult  to  call  becau 

the  first  time,  there  art 
rate  competitions  for 
Md  individuals.  Indeed 
after  the  course  insp 
today  will  Britain’ssej 
decide  which  rider 
h™s^for  which  evei 
_,™Y  have  a fair  bit 
choose  from:  such 
stalwarts  as  Ian  Star? 
silvers  from  the  Oiw 
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Talent  pool . .-.  Britain’s  Nick  Gillingham  tests  the  waters  at  Georgia  Tech  and  Karen  Pickering  prepares  to  do  the  same  photographs:  michael  stteele 

British  resurface  after  plumbing  the  depths 


Swimming 


David  Hopps 


VEN  when  Barcelona 
was  at  its  most  seduc- 
tive four  years  ago. 
one  could  not  stroll 
far  without  stumbling  across 
another  American  wearing  a 
T-shirt  proclaiming  “It’ll  be 
better  in  Atlanta".- 
Although  such  brash  asser- 
tions afri^dyfrih(f‘a‘h&l&  hol-f 
low,  the  British  swimming 
team  can  adopt  foe  slogan 
without  • the  . slightest 
hesitation. 

It’ll  be  better  In  Atlanta  . . . 
It  had  better  be.  Britain's 
swimmers  peitformed  so 
badly  in  Barcelona: that  the 
Bay  watch  lifeguards  are 


rumoured  to  have  flown  in  to 
Atlanta  just  in  case  the  team 
get  - into  further  difficulty. 
Nick  GUI  Ingham’s  bronze  in 
the  200  metres  breaststroke  in 
Barcelona  was  their  solitary 
medal,  the  worst  British 
return  in  the  Olympics  for  20 
years. 

As  countless  swimmers  fell 
well  below  their  personal-best 
times,  accusations  sounded 
. that.  too.  many,  competitors, 
overawed  by  the  standard, 
had  just  settled  for  a good 
time.  The  upshot  was  a com- 
prehensive inquiry,  headed 
. by  Sir  Peter  Heatly. 

Recommendations  included 
tougher  selection  procedures 
and;  foe  appointment  of  a 
national  performance  direc- 
tor. The  Olympic . trials  in 
Sheffield  in  March  duly  met 
the  first  criterion  and  this 
month  Deryk  Snelling,  coach 


to  the  Canadian  Olympic 
swimming  team  since  1972. 

was  installed  in  foe  top  job  as 
from  October. 

One  of  his  first  tasks  will  be 
to  change  Britain's  swimming 
culture.  For  Australia,  with 
Its  considerable  coastal  popu- 
lation. swimming  is  a vital 
part  of  national  identity.  In 
Britain  large  tracts  erf  coast- 
line are  given  up  to  retire- 
ment homes,  the  waters  are 
cold  and  memories  of  foe 
municipal  baths,  where  you 
were  more  likely  to  pick  tip  a. 
verruca  than  an  Olympic 
medal,  still  lurk  in  the 
national  psyche. 

The  impression  neverthe- 
less is  that  improvements 
have  been  set  in  motion,  and 
it  is  conceivable  that  Atlanta 
will  provide  further  encour- 
agement British  swimmers 
are  not  about  to  win  a stack- 


fill  of  medals,  but  foe  number 
of  finalists  could  approach 
double  figures.  Above  that 
the  hope  is  that  someone  gets 
it  right  on  the  day. 

Most  heartening  is  a suspi- 
cion that  any  breakthrough 
might  come  from  the  emerg- 
ing generation.  Initial  atten- 
tion will  focus,  as  ever,  on- 
customary  stand-bys  such  as 
Gillingham  and  Sarah  Hard- 
castle.  By  next  weekend,  how- 
ever, we  may  no  longer  be 

taking- comfort  In  the  familiar 

but  heralding  previously  un- 
sung names.  - = - ■■  - • 

Graeme  Smith,  a 20-year- 
old  Scot  based  in  Stockport, 
heads  the  world  1500m  free1 
style  rankings  on  the  strength 
of  his  British  record  of 
ISmin  03-43sec  at  foe  Olympic 
trials.  His  clash  with  the 
Australians  Kieren  Perkins 
and  Dan  Kowalski  next  Fri- 


day. foe  final  night ' of  foe 
finals,  is  awash  with  possibil- 
ities. Perkins  is  a national 
icon  whose  lost  supremacy 
has  bewildered  an  entire 
country;  Smith’s  improve- 
ment by  contrast  has  been 
startling  but  as  yet  he  would 
hardly  rate  a second  look 
in  Britain  if  he  swam 
naked  with  a thistle  In  his 
teeth. 

Neil  Willey,  equally  anony- 
mous at  large,  is  also  foe 
cause  of  considerable  excite- 
ment The  19-year-old  Barnet 
Cdpthall-  swimmer  took  foe 
silver  medal  in  the  100m  back- 
stroke  in  foe  world  short- 
course  championships  when 
he  was  the  youngest  competi- 
tor in  foe  final 

Two  other  backstrokers, 
Martin  Harris,  over  100m. 
and  Adam  Ruckwood.  over 
200m,  have  realistic  chances 


of  reaching  finals.  So  too 
does  the  freestyle  swimmer 
Paul  Palmer,  who  has  caused 
some  misgivings  by  compet- 
ing over  200m,  400m  and 
1500m,  as  well  as  two  relays, 
but  who  insists  that  he  will 
not  be  unduly  taxed  before  he 
competes  over  his  strongest 
distance,  the  400m,  on 
Tuesday. 

Mark  Foster  too  could  chal- 
lenge in  the  50m  freestyle,  but  i 
only  if  he  satisfactorily  ; 
adopts  foe  adjustments  to  bis  j 
stroke- proposed  by  his  coach,  I 
Dave  Haller.  > - *• 

Britain’s  women  foiled  to 
reach  a single  final  in  Barca- : 
Iona,  and  Karen  Pickering 
has  the  opportunity  to  put 
that  right  this  weekend  in 
the  100m  and  200m  freestyle. 
She  won  the  world  short- 
course  championships  over 
200m  three  years  ago  but  has 


Gamble  on  Giles  may  prove 
costly  in  hot  competition 


Hockey 


At  Longo  last? 


Pat  Rowley 


BRITAIN’S  officials  will  be 
sweating  on  foe  conse- 
quences of  the  gambles  they 
took  a few  weeks  ago  when 
they  revealed  their  teams  for 
the  Atlanta  competitions 
which  start  today.  The  men 
selected  Gal  tun  Giles  solely 
for  corner  duties,  the  women 
left  out  their  leading  goal- 
scorer  Sue  Macponald- 
By  choosing  Giles,  the  men 
effectively  cut  their  lS-man 
squad  by  one  — - and  every 
outfield  player  will  be  over- 
worked in  foe  unhealthy  cli- 
mate bore.  True,  an  ln-fonn 
Giles  might  be  worth  a goal  or 
two,  but  maybe  at  a price.  In- 
juries. beset  the  team  before 
foe  Olympic  qualifier  in  Jan- 
uary, now  they  have  suffered 
again  with  foe  withdrawal  of 
Rob  Thompson  because  of  an 
ankle  injury.  The  loss  of  an- 
other player  would  be.  an  im- 
possible handicap'. 

It  is  likely  MacDonald  was 
omitted  because  the  coach 
Sue  Slocoinbe.  believes  the 
conditions  demand  fast  fluid 
and  industrious  attackers. 
Another  Scot,  Rhona  Simp- 


son. not:  for  behind  MacDon- 
ald as  a goalscorer,  better  fit- 
ted those  criteria. 

The  women's  team  will  do 
extremely  well  to  repeat  the 
bronze  medals  of  1992  but  In 
Karen  Brown,  Kafo  Johnson 
and  the  goalkeepers  Hilary 
Rose  and  Jo  Thompson  they 
have  players  of  genuine  class. 
The  midfielder  Mandy  Davies 
is  much  improved  and  Jane 
“Jasper"  Sixsmifo,  foe  Barce- 
lona heroine,  is  capable  of  lift- 
ing her  game  and  finding  her 
scoring  touch. 

South  Korea,  a tough  side  to  i 
meet  in  their  first  match 
today,  and  Australia  may  be 
too  athletic  and  skilful  but  i 
Britain  will  try  to  scrape  j 
points  against  foe  other  six  | 
sides.  If  they  can  finish  third 
or  fourth  in  foe  round-robin 
section  they  will  play  off  for  i 
foe  bronze  medals  for  the 
third  successive  Olympics,. . 

Britain’s  men  had  an  unfor- 
tunate build-up,  punctuated 
by  the  loss  of  their  coach 
David  Whitaker,  a plethora  of 
■injuries  and  a too-demanding 
programme.  .The  new  coach. 
John  Copp  said  his  team  were 
“dose  to  bum-out”  after  foe 
disastrous  tournament  in  Hol- 
land recently.  Australia,  the 
holders  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands  took  set  for  the 
medals.  - - *’•' 


Cycling 


Stephen  Bieriey 


HUGE  crowds  were  out 
in.foe  streets  of  Atlanta 
to  watch  foe  Olympic 
flame  , being  brought  into  foe 
city,  and  more  will  line  foe 
sidewalks  tomorrow  when  foe 
women’s  road  race  gets  foe 
cycling  events  under  way. 
The  heat  of  this  city  is  indis- 
putable; foe  innate  warmth  of 
its  people  is  only  just  becom- 
ing apparent 

It  is  virtually  impossible  to 

call  the  medals  in  this  disci- 
pline and  in  Barcelona  there 
was  such  confusion  that  foe 
winner,  Kathryn  Watt  of  Aus- 
tralia, crossed  foe  line  con- 
vinced she  had  finished  third. 
She  was  so  close  to  exhaus- 
tion in  foe  Spanish  heat,  that 
when  she  looked  up  near  foe 
finish  and  saw  two  riders 
ahead  of  her  she  believed  they 
had  taken  the  silver  and  gold, 
to  fact  they  were  a foil  circuit 
behind  and  waiting  for  one  of 

their  team-mates. . 

There  was  even  more  agony 
further  back.  France’s  Jean- 
nie  Eongo-Ciprelli,  one  of  the 
greatest  women  cyclists  of  all 
time,  bad  jumped  out  of  her 


saddle  in  the  last  two  miles 
and  stretched  a lead  of  100 
metres. 

Holland's  Monique  Knol, 
the  defending  Seoul  gold 
medal  winner,  fought  back 
tenaciously  but  Longo,  to 
huge  delight  in  the  French 
team,  clung  on  for  what  she 
believed  was  the  gold,  the 
only  major  prize  to  have 
eluded  her. 

What  neither.  Longo  nor 
Knol  realised  was  that  Watt 
had  slipped  ahead  the  previ- 
ous lap  without  them  realis- 
ing it  and  beaten  them  both  i 
by  20  seconds.  It  was  a quite 
extraordinary  finish  with 
none  of  force  medal  winners 
knowing  whether  to  laugh  or 
cry.  ■ 

The  Atlanta  heat  even  in 
the  morning,  -mil  be  tough  on 
all  the  riders  and  there  will  be 
a lot  of  grabbing  of  wheels  to 
save  energy  for  a huge  effort 
In  foe  last  tew  miles. 

Longo,  the  three-times  win- 
ner of  the  women’s  Tour  de 
France,  lost  her  chain  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  road 
race  and  finished  a disap- 
pointing sixth.  She  was  ZLst 
in  Seoul,  where  she  was 
recovering  from  a hip.  frac- 
ture, and  then  lost  gold  in 
Barcelona  through  a mjsjudg- 
ment  Perhaps  these  Olym- 
pics her  luck  will  change. 


Redgrave  set  Optimism  rises  for  touches 
on  fourth  gold  of  gloss  on  the  mat 


Rowing 


Martin  Palmer  Peter  Nichols 


STEVEN  REDGRAVE 
Launches  his  attempt  to 
become  the  fourth  man  in  his- 
tory to  win  gold  in  four 
successive  Games  when  he 
teams  up  with  Matthew  Pin- 
sent  in  the  coxless  pairs 
tomorrow. 

“It's  down  to  ourselves,” 
said  the  34-year-oId  from  Mar- 
low, who  is  aiming  to  emulate 
thp  Danish  yachtsman  Paul 
Elvstrom,  foe  American  dis- 
cus-thrower A1  Oerter  and  the 
Hungarian  fencer  Aladar  Ger- 
evich.  "We  are  putting  the 
pressure  we  need  to  on  our- 
selves, but  In  a way  that 
means  we  don't  let  it  affect 
us." 

Redgrave  has  been  beaten 
only  once  in  foe  Olympics, 
when  be  finished  third  in  foe 
coxed  pairs  in  Seoul  in  1988.  . 

Greg  and  Jonny  Searle,  who  , 
took  gold  in  foe  coxed  pairs 
in  Barcelona,  partner  Tim 
Foster  and  Rupert  Obholzer 
in  the  coxless  fours  tomor- 
row. **We  have  prepared  right . 
and  we  are  capable  of  doing  ! 
it,"  said  a confident  Greg  i 
Searle. 


HAD  1 the  Olympics  been. 

held  In  1995  there  would 
have  been  general  gloom  sur- 
rounding the  ch«  mwi  of  Brit- 
ain’s judo  team,  The  world 
championships’  results  last 
September  made  depressing 
reading:  only  Sharon  Rendle 
won  a medal  and  only  four 
more  British  players  then 
earned  direct  qualification  to 
Atlanta. 

This  year  has  been  a very 
different  story.  At  the 
European  championships 
Britain  won  two  gold  medals, 
two  silvers  and  three  bronzes 
and  throughout  foe  season 
did  well  enough  to  qualify  a 
total  of  13  players  for  the 
Games. 

If  team  Bpirit  counts  for 
anything  they  will  do  well 
enough-  The  squad  seemed  as 
relaxed  and  confidant  as  any 
at  the  Tallahassee  training 
headquarters  and  Neil  Ad- 
ams, who  has  trod  as  much 
Olympic  ground  as  anyone, 
was  positively  glowing  at 
their  progress. 

Britain  have  no  heavy- 
weight man  in  action  so  Mi- 
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Survival 


John  Duncan 


ONE  of  foe  bigger  fibs  of 
Olympic  history  can  be 
exposed.  When  foe  At- 
lanta bidding  committee 
stood  in  front  of  foe  Interna- 
tional Olympic  Committee  six 
years  ago,  they  said  with  a 
straight  face  that  the  average 
summer  temperature  in  their 
city  was  78F  (25C). 

The  IOC  naively  took  their 
word.  Now  the  Olympic  fam- 
ily are  paying  for  it  every 
time  they  step  out  in  foe  bak- 
ing 95F  (35C)  heat 
“1  don't  think  we  gave  out  a 
bum  poop,"  said  Charlie 
Battle,  A COG'S  director  of  in- 
ternational relations,  with  a 
definite  smirk.  Only  after  it 
was  suggested  that  bum  poop 
was  pretty  much  exactly  what 
he  was  talking  did  he  explain 
for  the  first  time  how  ACOG 
massaged  foe  figures. 

The  estimates  in  Atlanta's 
bid.  were  based  on  average 
temperatures  compiled  by  foe 
United  States’  National 
Weather  Service  during  foe 
Eighties.  Then  ACOG  got 
clever.  They  decided  not  sim- 
ply to  take  foe  average  day- 
time high  during  July  and 
August  (about  88F)  but  to  in- 
clude the  average  daytime 
low  as  well  (about  7DF). 

Then  they  factored  in  the 
temperatures  during  the  cool- 
er months  of  May  and 
September,  mixed  it  all  up, 
cooked  it  under  Atlanta’s 
midday  sun  for  15  minutes 
and  came  up  with  78F. 

The  reality?  Atlanta's  aver- 
age high  between  July  19  and 
August  5 in  1994  was  96.5F, 
exactly  foe  same  as  in  1995. 
Yesterday  it  hovered  around 
95,  with  100  expected  in  the 
coining  week. 

• The  world  bronze  medal- 
winning canoeist  Peter  Ribe 
has  been  expelled  by  Nor- 
way’s Olympic  team  after  a 
drugs  test  In  Duisburg  in 
June  detected  the  stimulant 
ephedrine.  He  faces  a three- 
month  ban. 

• Andre  Agassi,  top  seed  in 
foe  Olympic  tennis  tourna- 
ment, has  been  given  an  awk- 
ward first-round  opponent  in 
Jonas  Bjorkman.  The  Swede  is 
ranked  63rd  in  foe  world  but 
will  be  no  pushover  for  the  out- 
of-form  American,  who  was 
beaten  in  foe  first  round  at 
Wimbledon  last  month. 

• Britain's  Olympic  track 
and  field  athletes  have  pre- 
pared cm  "a  shoestring  bud- 
get" from  their  national  feder- 
ation, according  to  Malcolm 
Arnold,  the  chief  coach.  He 
will  press  for  National  Lot- 
tery funding  so  that  the 
national  team  gets  a better 
deal  in  foe  build-up  to  the 
2000  Games  In  Sydney;  he  will 
be  asking  for  £1.6  million  a 
year. 


Today  in 
Atlanta 


failed  to  build  on  that  fine 
performance. 

Only  home  advantage  con- 
vinces the  Americans  that 
they  can  win  most  medals  in 
foe  pool.  The  Chinese,  al- 
though they  will  have  their 
moments,  will  not  repeat 
their  drug-tainted  triumphs 
of  Barcelona. 

That  leaves  foe  Australians 
boisterous  about  their 
chances.  Last  summer,  in  At- 
lanta, they  finished  only  two 
gold  medals  behind  the 
United  States  in  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Championships  and 
they  fancy  that  they  can  go 
one  better. 

Whether  they  do  might 
come  down  to  Parkins  versus 
Smith  in  foe  Georgia  Tech 
Aquatic  Centre  on  Friday 
night.  That  might  be  the  sig- 
nal for  Britain  to  stay  up  and 
take  notice. 


chelle  Rogers  will  be  the  soli- 
tary Briton  to  step  on  foe  mat 
today.  The  Swinton  heavy- 
weight took  bronze  at  The 
Hague  in  May  but  will  find  a 
great  deal  more  weighing  on 
her  broad,  but  young  and  rel- 
atively inexperienced 
shoulders  in  Atlanta.  At  79kg 
the  20-year-old  Is  also  a com- 
parative lightweight  among 
foe  big  women,  but  she  has 
the  ability  to  turn  her  speed 
to  advantage. 

Tomorrow  will  see  two  of 
Britain's  four  Olympic  medal- 
lists from  Barcelona  in 
action.  Ray  Stevens  won  a sil- 
ver medal  in  1992  in  the  95kg 
category  and  has  the  bril- 
liance to  turn  anyone  on  his 
day.  The  Bennington  fighter, 
who  has  been  drinking  about 
20  litres  of  fluid  a day  in  train- 
ing, such  has  been  foe  humid- 
ity, has  his  33rd  birthday  to  , 
look  forward  to  next  Friday. 

Kate  Howey  is  probably  as 
well  equipped  as  any  fighter 
in  the  world  to  take  gold  at 
her  weight,  72kg.  The  23-year- 
old  from  Andover  has 
amassed  an  impressive  run. 
She  has  not  finished  lower 
than  fifth  in  any  major  cham- 
pionship in  the  past  three 
years  and  has  stood  on  the  po- 
dium five  times.  Gold,  how- 
ever, has  so  far  proved 
elusive. 


Boidacp  Prelims,  all  walgMB. 

B mm balla  US  v Nicaragua,  Cuba  v 
Australia.  Japan  v Holland  (ml. 

Basketbefc  Australia  v Kona  (m).  Greses 
v Yugoslavia  (m).  China  v Angola  (m). 
Lithuania  v Croatia  (m).  Puerto  Rico  v 
Brazil  (m),  US  v Argentina  (m). 

Panohwi  Indtv  6p btc.  praUfna.  quarters, 
earala  and  final  (ml. 


: Arnatta  pratime  V*). 


Hooirefi  Spain  v Germany  (m),  Pakistan  v 
US  Im],  India  v Argentina  ftnWJS  v Holfamd 
(hi).  Australia  v Spain  (w),  Argentina  v 


i lm)  US  v Holtand 


Germany  (wt.  South  Korea  v Grant  Britain 
twj.. 

•Mot  Heavyweight  (m.  «). 

Shootings  10m  air-rifle  prelims  and  finals 
(m.w|;  10m  air-pistol  prelim  and  final  (m); 
trap  preOms  (m). 

a ooo vet  Portugal  v Tunisia.  Spam  v Saudi 
Arabia.  Franca  v Australia  im). 
SwImodBflt  Heats  and  finale:  100m 
breaststroke  (ml  and  200m  freestyle  (m). 
100m  traestyle  (w).  <00m  bxfiv  medley  fw). 
Vninytinlfc  Holland  v China.  Russia  v 
Germany.  Canada  v Cuba.  Japan  t Korea. 
US  v Ukraine.  Brazil  * Peru  (all  w). 
Water  Potoi  Holland  * Yugoslavia, 
Hungary  v Russia.  Italy  v US. 
WelgMMUup  Wig. 

WrastSnm  Groce  Roman  prelims  48kg, 
67kg.  0kg,  82kg.  tOOhg. 


Tour  de  France 


Sports  Betting 


Riis  ready  fortinalcoftibat  as  Moncassin  leads  charge  of  the  sprinters  Short-priced  Fredericks  running  short  of  time 

- thnriinh'imin  RnrHpailX  fin  1 to  attack  to  gain  time  I wearer  of  the  green  points  jer-  J each  man  has  been  promised  =— — — | Bailey  ranges  from  7-2  with  I sive  baptism  In  foe  Af 

William  Fotnenngnam  in  DOrueauX  on.  . I whenever  the  ■ time-triallists  sey,  and  the  Italian  Fablo  a bonus  of  £200  for  each  com - J*”™11  Turner  William  Hill  to  5-1  at  the  Tote.  Nations  Cup.  In  the  woa 


mmiTEr  extent  to  which  BJame 

I Rite  has  dominated  foe 
final  week  of  this.  Tour  is  sim- 
ply illustrated.  When  he  took 
the  race  lead  12  days  ago  m 
the  Italian  Alps,  Evgeny  Ber- 
zin, Tony  -Romingerjma 
Abraham  Olano  were  wtthin 
a minute.  Going  mto  todays 
time-trial  forough  foe  vfofr 
yards  to  Saint  Emihqn.  Ro- 
minger  and  Olano  tnfi1  fof 
Dane  by  11  nunutesandBer- 
■ zfri  is  33  minutes  back. 

.The  Russian,  Svnss_ana 
Spaniard  are  all 
foe  conn*  lamontre.  Overa 
distance  as  long  as  .todays 
stage  a minute  can  quickly  be  i 


won  or  lost  even  omitting  foe 
■ chance  ■ of  a pituefure  or 
crash,  and  it  tefois  CarfwEkdh 
has  made  Mte’sfirst  Tour  win 
— a certainty  barring  acts  of 
God  — . different  from  Miguel 
Indurate’ s five  victories. 

With  three  time-triallists  of 
the  calibre  of  Berzin.  Ro- 
minger  and  Olano  breathing 
down  his  neck  a week  ago,  the 
Dane  bad  no  alternative  but 
to  put  as  much  time  as  poss- 
ible between  himself  and  the 
specialists.  Whereas  Indarain 
could  merely  defend ‘any  ad- 
vantage. In  the  knowledge 
that  he  would  not  lose  thnein 
the  final  rime-trial.  Rife.  has 


had  to  attack  to  gain  time 
whenever  the " time-triallists 
have  looked  weak. 

He  has  been  so  aggressive 
that  he  leads  foe  race’s  com- 
batiotU  prize,  awarded  after 
foe  daily  points,  awarded  for 
aggresskm  have  been  added 
up'  — a rare  feat  for  a Tour 
winner  in  recent  years. 

When  foe  race  circumnavi- 
gates France  clockwise,  as 
this  year,  Bordeaux  Is  the  tra- 
ditional stopping-off  point  be- 
tween foe  Pyrenees  and  Paris. 
Tradition  demands  .that  the 
race  enters  the  city  on  the 
river  Garonne  with  a mass 
sprint  finish,  and  yesterday 
.that  tradition  was  upheld  in 
foe  race's  75th  visit  when 
France’s  Frederic  Moncassin 
led  foe  cavalry  charge  from 
Riis’s  team-mate  Erik  ZabeL 


wearer  of  the  green  points  jer- 
sey, and  the  Italian  Fablo 
Baidato. 

Crowds  of  a similar  size  to  • 
those  that  welcomed  the  Tour  : 
In  Holland  three  weeks  ago  I 
flocked  from  the  beaches  of 
Biarritz  to  wave  fore  well  as 
the  peloton  quit  the  Basque 
Country  at  high  speed.  Per- 
haps shocked  by  the  sight  of  a 
dozen  naturists  — fortunately 
not  waving,  but  carefully  cov- 
ered with  fig-leaves  — at  the 
roadside,  foe  riders  slowed 
abruptly  as  they  entered  the 
pine  woods  of  the  Landes. 

Only  France’s  GiBas.Tal- 
mant  and  Belgium's  Marc 
Wauters  showed  any  interest 
in  evading  the  sprinters' 
teams.  Wauters  had  good 
reason;  his  Lotto  team  have 
been  so  unadventurous  that 


each  man  has  been  promised 
a bonus  of  £200  for  each  com- 
batiovti  point 

• Wauters  netted  11  points, 
which  equals  over  £2,000  for  a 
hot  afternoon’s  work.  Tal- 
mant  picked  up  12  points  and 
will  today  be  awarded  his 
weight  In  cheese  from  foe 
Camembert  producer  Coeur  i 
de  Lion.  There  Is  no  doubt 
what  drink  he  will  choose  to 
accompany  it  today's  stage 
finishes  in  the  heart  of  the 
Appelation  Controlte  vine- , 
yards,  and  the  suioeurs  are 
licking  their  lips. 

Today’s  stage:  Bordeaux  to 
Saint  Emilion,  39yrmile  time- 
trial 

WSBam  Potheringham  Is 
features  editor  of  Cyefinq 
Weekly 


Julian  Turner 

THE  Linford  Christie  saga 
was  not  the  real  will-he, 
won’t-he  issue  of  the  Olympic 
100  metres.  Namibia’s  Fran- 
kie Fredericks  has  yet  to  con- 
firm whether  he  will  turn  up 
for  the  event,  yet  so  for  as  the 
bookmakers  are  concerned 
that  is  just  about  all  he  needs 
to  do  to  win. 

Few  see  him  passing  up  an 
opportunity  of  an  extra  gold. 
But  at  even  money  in  most 
places  — with  a smattering  of 
5-4  at  the  Tote  and -Surrey 
Racing  — he  is  a short  price 
for  an  uncertain  starter. 

Ladbrokes  consign  Dennis 
Mitchell  to  the  Christie  cate- 
gory .of  quality  has-beens  at 
10-1,  and  Canada's  Donovan 


Bailey  ranges  from  7-2  with 
William  Hill  to  5-1  at  the  Tote. 
Value  lies  with  Ato  Bolden  of 
Trinidad;  Surrey  Racing  make 
him  their  7-2  second  favour- 
ite, but  Ladbrokes  offer  an 
outstanding  7-1.  Ladbrokes’ 
each-way  terms  are  pretty  dis- 
graceful — you  get  only  one- 
fifth  of  foe  odds  for  the  first 
three  home  — but  that  still 
makes  Bolden  better  than 
even  money  to  get  a medaL 
Soccer:  Brazil,  predictably 
enough,  are  favourites  for  foe 
Olympic  tournament  at  11-8 
(Stan  James),  followed  by  Italy 
and  Spain,  both  5-1  with  the 
same  company.  But  look  out 
for  Ghana  (Smrey  Racing  are 
too  generous  at  18-1)  and  the 
United  States  (around  45-1 
with  the  same  firm).  Ghana’s 
youth  team  enjoyed  an  impres- 


sive baptism  in  foe  African 
Nations  Cup.  In  the  women's 
tournament,  the  US  look  gold- 
medal  bankers  as  reflected  in 
odds  of  4-5  (Stan  James). 
British  team  performance: 
City  Index  have  made  op  a 
spread  an  the  final  medal  tally 
of  rtw  whole  British  team  — 
runners,  rowers,  archers  and 
all.  They  award  25  points  for 
gold.  10  for  silver  and  five  fin- 
bronze. 

Their  original  jfrgtfrnete  was 

170-180  points  for  the  team  but 
strong  support  from  punters 
has  pushed  the  quote  up  to  200- 
210.  This  now  looks  like  a solid 
sell  Four  golds  would  be  an 
excellent  performance,  and 
that  still  allows  room  fix-  a 
respectable  haul  of  silver  and 
bronze  without  moving  into  a 
loss. 
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THE  OPEN  CHAMPIONSHIP:  AN  IRISHMAN  AND  AN  AMERICAN  LEAD  AS  THE  OLD  BEAR  WAjTSJgPOWjCE 


McGinley’s  early  ace  sets  the  pace 


David  Davies  at  Royal  Lytham  sees  an  unheralded  Dubliner 
get  on  Lehman’s  terms  to  take  a share  ofthe  halfway  lead 


An  unexpected 

Irishman  and  the 
golfer  who  is  argu- 
ably America's 
best  jointly  lead 
the  Open  after  the  second 
round  at  Royal  Lytham  St 
Annes  yesterday. 

Paul  McGtnley,  a former 
Gaelic  footballer  from  Dublin, 
equalled  the  course  record 1 
with  a six- under- par  63  for  an 
eight-under  total  of  134,  the 
same  mark  as  Tom  Lehman,  i 
who  was  round  in  67. 

Lehman  is  one  of  eight  | 
Americans  in  the  top  20,  in- 
cluding the  56-year-old  Jack. 1 
Nicklaus,  the  first  of  whose  | 
wins  was  in  1966  and  the  last  | 
in  1978.  "I  have  always  felt,” 
said  Nicklaus  afterwards,  I 
“that  when  I play  well,  I can  j 
win.'1  At  seven  under,  he  is  | 
only  one  shot  shy  of  the 
leaders. 

Lehman  was  an  obvious 
danger  from  the  start  He  is 
eighth  In  the  US  Money  List 
having  been  15th  last  year  and 
fourth  the  year  before  that 
Asked  what  the  Open  meant  to 

h™,  Lehman,  only  twice  a 
competitor,  said:  ‘It  used  to  be 
good  entertainment  on  TV.  All 
those  crazy  bounces  and  pot 
bunkers  and  things  But  now 
Tm  qualified  to  play  I realise 
that  if  you’re  serious  about 
being  a great  player  you've  got 
to  come  here.” 

McGtnley  played  the  round 
of  his  life,  and  it  showed.  He 
was  beaming  as  he  came  off 
the  last  green,  despite  a 
missed  par  putt  of  no  more 
than  four  feet,  and  was  beam- 
ing still  an  hour  later  after  all 
his  media  activities  had  been 
fulfilled.  It  was  a reward  for 
not  getting  too  excited  on  the 
course  where,  he  said,  he 
“stayed  in  the  present". 

That  must  have  been  an  en- 1 
joyable  experience,  contain- 1 
mg,  as  it  did,  five  birdies  and  | 
an  eagle  in  the  form  of  a hole- 
in-one  at  the  9th.  The  ace  was  1 
his  sixth,  his  fourth  as  a pro- 
fessional, and  he  has  won  not 
so  much  as  a bottle  of  cham- 
pagne for  any  of  them.  “Doing 


it  in  the  Open."  he  said,  "is 
prize  enough.” 

He  had  hit  a seven-iron  to 
the  164-yard  hole,  which,  he 
said,  “was  drawing  in  nicely” 
when  it  pitched  eight  feet 
from  the  pin.  Then  the  side- 
spin  took  the  ball  the  rest  of 
the  way  Into  foe  hole,  to  take 
him  to  the  turn  in  29. 

McGinley  failed  to  break  75 
in  the  Scottish  Open  last 
week,  finishing  19  over  par. 
and  then  he  had  to  drive 
down  overnight  to  Lytham.  for 
a 7.25  start  In  the  pre-qualify- 
ing  rounds.  But  "something 
clicked”  when  he  found  him- 
self on  a practice  ground  free 
from  Carnoustie's  gales,  and 
he  rediscovered  his  timing.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a Lytham 


there,  there  he  was.  He'd 
reserved  a practice  place,  had 
a bucket  of  balls  ready  mid  he 
really  didn't  need  to  be  there 
at  all."  Nevertheless  Tor- 
rance.  who  has  been  encour- 
aging bis  charge  to  swing 
more  aggressively,  conducted 
the  session  and  sent  McGin- 
ley off  full  of  confidence. . 

The  Irishman  had  one  mo 
meat  of  luck  and  another  of 
high  skill  during  his  round. 
At  the  short  12th  he  hit  a five- 
iron  into  a bunker  with  “my 
worst  swing  of  the  day*'  and 
then  hit  the  pin  with  the 
recovery,  for  a par.  Then,  at 
foe  17th,  he  hit  a three- wood 
for  safety  off  foe  tee,  which 
left  hhn  with  a flat-out  four- 
iron  that  had  to  pitch  per- 


The  ace  was  his  sixth,  and  he 
has  won  not  so  much  as  a bottle 
of  champagne  for  any  of  them 


rhythm.  He  qualified  comfort- 
ably, practised  well  and  then 
had  a promising  69  in  the 
opening  round. 

But  he  had  a 7.22  start  yes- 
terday morning  and.  as  a 29- 
year-old,  felt  that  he  could  not 
politely  ask  his  coach,  the  vet- 
eran Bob  Torrance,  to  super- 
vise the  early-morning  prac- 
tice routine.  “When  I got 


Card  ofthe 
course 
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Yds 

Par 

Hols 

Yds 

Par 

1 

206 

3 

10 

334 

4 

2 

437 

4 
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467 
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i 12 
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1 13 

342 

4 

5 

212 

3 

14 

445 

4 

6 

480 

5 

16 

463 

4 

7 

553 

6 

16 

3S7 

4 

B 

41B 

4 

17 

467 

4 

9 

164 

3 

18 

414 

4 

Out 

3,330 

35 

In 

3.562 

36 

Total:  6,B82yds,  par  71. 


fectly  to  gain  the  green.  It  did 
so  and  he  holed  foe  20-footer 
for  a rare  birdie  at  this  hole. 

McGinley  came  late  to  the 
upper  levels  ofthe  game,  hav- 
ing first  played  Gaelic  foot- 
ball — “my  first  love".  Golf 
was  something  “l  put  away 
for  the  winter”,  but  when  he 
smashed  a knee  he  had  to 
turn  to  the  walking  game  and 
quickly  progressed. 

One  step  In  that  progres- 
sion was  to  visit  what  was 
called  a Master  class,  held  by 
a man  who  had  just  wan  the 
1990  US  Masters.  Nick  Faldo. 

Now  the  pupil  leads  the 
teacher,  though  not  by  much. 
Faldo  yesterday  put  together 
the  type  of  round  that  he 
would  be  proud  to  recom- 
mend in  any  schoolroom,  full 
of  fierce  discipline  and  appli- 
cation. As  an  exercise  in 
grinding  out  a score  it  was  a 
10-out-of-10  Job  with  gold  star 
— none  of  your  “could  do  bet- 
ter if  he  tried". 

He  produced  a second  69, 


which  was  much  like  the  first 
with  four  birdies  and  a bogey, 
and  without  striking  high- 
lights. There  was  a 20-footer 
at  the  10th,  a 25-footer  at  the 
16th,  but  Faldo's  true  achieve- 
ments were  twofold.  The  first 
was  that  this  course  is  so 
hard  and  bouncy  that  it  de- 
mands that  you  play  the  chip- 
and-run  shots  to  perfection, 
and  this  he  mostly  did.  The 
other  was  that  he  had  only  to 
put  foot  on  fairway  to  receive 
foe  most  enormous  ovation, 
and  fois  took  some  dealing 
with. 

"It  was  quite  difficult,1’  said 
Faldo.  “They  were  egging  me 
on,  I was  frying  to  do  It,  not 
quite  doing  it  and  getting  ag- 
gressively frustrated.  But 
there  must  have  been  20,000  cf 
then?  out  there  cheering  for 
me  and  it’s  very  nice,  it’s  cre- 
ated a great  atmosphere. 
That’s  what  an  Open  is  about, 
atmosphere  gafHng 
adrenalin  to  flow.  It’s  been 
quite  moving  at  times.” 

If  be  had  his  choice  of  some- 
thing for  the  weekend,  sir, 
what  would  it  be?  “You’ve  got 
to  have  control  cf  the  short 
shots,"  said  Faldo.  “If  you  can 
play  those  tricky,  fiddly  ones 
from  loo  yards  in,  with  con- 
trol, you'll  keep  giving  your- 
self chances,  and  that*  s all 
you  can  ask.” 

Ernie  Els  would  wish  a 
wind  for  the  weekend.  “It 
would  sort  out  those  striking 
the  ball  well  and  those  Just 
putting  well,"  said  the  South 
African,  whose  striking  yes- 
terday was  Impressive.  He 
eagled  the  7th,  553  yards, 
reaching  the  green  with  a 
drive  and  two- iron  — two 
smashing  blows  — and  holing 
from  20  feet  His  67  made  him 
seven  under,  and  Els  said:  "If 
you’d  have  given  me  that  on 
Wednesday  evening  I’d  have 
taken  it" 

He  is  aware  that  he  has  pro- 
gressed to  a position  where  he 
is  automatically  considered 
one  of  the  favourites,  but  he 
also  knows  that  he  needs  an- 
other major  fairly  quickly  if 
that  is  to  be  sustained. 
"People  probably  want  an- 
other superstar,"  he  said, 
"but  Tm  a long  way  from  that 
You've  got  to  win  majors.” 
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£49  (5  day  return)  and  £98  (6+  day  return)  on  selected  summer  sailings  between  Dover  and  Calais  and 
Newhaven.  and  Dieppe.  Stena  Line's  Price  Guarantee  ensures  we  will  match  any  other  comparable  offer. 

TICKETS  MUST  BE  PURCHASED  AT  LEAST  24  HOURS  IN  ADVANCE-  FOR  FULL  TERMS,  CONDITIONS  AND 
GUARANTEE  SEE  CURRENT  EAST  FERRY  AND  FERRY  GUIDE  19%.TO  BOOK  CALL 

0990421158 

OR  SEE  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT/ AA  SHOP- 


Leader  slip . . , Paul  McGinley  bogeyed  foe  18th  but  still  equalled  the  course  record  with  a 65  photograph:  tom  j&ikws 


O 

English  has 
been  a real 
predator  of 
Russian 
culture, 
sweeping  in  on 
the  back  of  the 
free  market. 

I One  “new” 
i Russian  can 
i now  say  to 
another: 
“poyedem  v 
casino,  na 
lunch,  tam 
kharoshee 
security”  (let 
us  go  to  the 
bar  for  lunch, 
its  got  good 
security 
guards  there). 
David  Hearst 
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A copy  of  the  Collins  English  Dictionary  will  be  sent 
to  the  first  five  correct  entries  drawn.  Entries  to 
Guardian  Crossword  No  20, 710,  PO.  Box  335,  Mitcham. 
Surrey.  CR4  2AX,  by  first  post  on  Friday.  Solution  and 
winners  in  the  Guardian  on  Monday  July  29. 
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Across 


8 Pipes  for  Scotsman  Ian,  or 
fiddle?  {ED 

9 Author  in  2 (5) 

10,25 15s’  log  cabin  (9) 

11  Rank  symbol  if  read  wrong 
at  the  core  appears  reverent 
(3-7) 

12  Hound  fish  and  alien  (8) 

14  The  tournament  players 
work  in  the  coalfields  (4-4) 

15  Prohibits  a girt  (7) 

17  15 1025‘s  can  was  like 
asking  for  trouble  (7) 

20  Dig  in  viie  prison  (8) 

22  15s  man  (G> 


23  Don’t  achieve  potential— 
sack?  (10) 

24  Grant  provided  for  22ac.  (4) 

25  see  10 

25  This  induces  a reaction  m 
footballer  generally  (8) 

Down 


1 view  of  everything  gold  in 
foe  2 (8) 

2 see24dn 

3 Reportedly,  stronghold  Is 
scrapped  {6} 

4l522ac.?[7) 

5 Greek  character  claims 
Crete  (Greek)  and  the  rest 
(2.6) 

6 Titania's  sweet  face  with  air 
and  sky  is  made  (5,5) 


7 Fruit  topped  fruit  (6) 

13  Make  up  tart  and  ub  bums 
with  foundation  (ICO 
16  Oliver  running  round  circuits 
became  ill  again  (8) 

16  increased  anger  led  to 

trouble  (8) 

19  W^  to2whiriyblrdin 
Adelphi  (7) 

21  2 on  fire  (6) 

22  Beast  let  out  beasts  (6) 

2*,2 1 s has  vehicle  to  catch  (8) 
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A letter  from  America . . .-  one  mother  was  writing  to  her  daughter  at  summer  camp.  We  know  because  bar  letter  was  found,  eerily  well-preserved,  floating  on  the  waters  off  Long  Island 
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down,  JONATHAN  FREEDLAND  examines  the  fireball  that  fuels  America’s  fears 
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CARTOONISTS 
have  a hard  time 
with  tragedy. 
They’re- used  to 
ridicule  and  sat- 
ire, not  collective 
bewilderment  and  grief  But 
yesterday  the  New  York  Post’s 
Nick  Anderson  coped  with  the 
task.  In  the  background  he  - 
showed  a plane  careening, 
across  the  night  dsy , leaving  a 
trail  of  flaines.'Ih  front,  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  held  her  face 

in  her  hands. 

Itrwas  a fitting  image,  and 
not  just  because  it  conveyed 
that  unique  American  ability 
to  regard  each  new  disaster  as 
a ‘Toss  of  innocence’*;  No 
matter  that  the  country  wept 
for  167  people  on  April  19, 1995 
at  Oklahoma  City,  or  for  110 
more  last  May  when  ValuJet 
Flight 592  plunged  into  the 
Florida  Everglades.  This  loss 
stung  like  a fresh  wound. 

The  picture  of  Lady  Liberty 
covering  her  eyes  in  disbelief 
conveyed  a wider  sense  of  baf- 
flement What  was  this —■  acci- 
dent or  a bomb?  The  families 
need  the  answer  so  they  can 
know  whether  to  lament  an  act 
of  God — or  the  work  of  man,  . 
an  act  of  evil 
Slowly  investigatorsare 
inching  toward  the  latter  con- 


clusion. Everywhere  there  are 
ideas  for  ca  ufion,  from  Presi- 
dentClinton  down.  “Let's  wait 
and  see  the  evidence;'*  he  said, 
reminding  the  media  how 
badly  they  had  erred  in 
attributing  the  Oklahoma 
bomb  to  Islamic  terror.  - 
- Navy' teams  were  yesterday 
diving  120  feet  below  the  sur- 
face ofTLong  Island  to  pick-up 
the ''pinging”  of  foe  black 
boxes;  the  flight  recorders 
which  automatically  emit  a 
noise  when  they  hit  water.  The 
devices  may  contain  vital  dues 
— a bomb  leaves  a “signature 
sound”,  experts  say— but  few 
are  confident  the  mystery  of 
TWA  Flight  800 win  be 
resolved  soon. 

Investigators  recall  that  It 
took  a month  to  conclude  that  a 
bomb  and  not  a mechanical 
fault  had  downed  Pan  Am 
1 Flight  103  over  Lockerbie  in 
December  1988.  The  current  in- 
quiry is  even  trickier,  because  - 
i the  evidence  is  not  on  the 
ground  but  in  the  ocean,  and 
because  the  plane  blew  apart 
mimd-mr.  The  closest  parallel 
experts  have  is  with  the  1986 
destruction  of  the  Challenger 
space  shuttle  —which  also  • 

shattered  in  the  sky. 

The  memory  now  haunting  i 
■faripralnffir-iala  is  that  oFUS  . 


IS 


; Air  Flight 427,  the  passenger 
jet  which  crashed  near  Pitts- 
burgh in  September  1994.  The  ' 

| cause  ofthat  disaster  is  stall  a 
! riddle,  proof  that  some  air 
disasters  can  never  be  sol ved. 

Tension  between  the  politi- 
cians and  the  airline  has 
already  surfaced.  New  York 
mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani 
attacked  TWA  for  giving  pan- 
icked relatives  the  “run- 
around”, making  them  wait  16 
hours  to  find  out  whether  their 
loved  ones  were  on  Flight  800. 
Callers  to  the  TWA  helpline 
were  put  cm.  hold  or  cut  oft  One 
operator  asked  a caller  to  wait; 
telling  them  he  would  get 
someone  else  to  deliver  “foe 
bad  news”. 

Political  leaders  and  airline 
managers  were  bound,  to  clash, 
because  they  now  have  di- 
rectly divergent  interests. 
TWA  would  pever  say  it,  but 
their  accountants  would  prefer 
Wednesday’s  blast  to  be  an  act 
of  terror  than  afault  in  one  cf 
foem  aircraft- That  way  they 
are  the  victim,  not  the  culprit 

Fbr  President  Clinton  it's  ' 
the  other  way  around.  Interna- 
tional terror  makes  him  look 
powerless,  and  its  becoming 
an  all  too  frequent  occurrence 
in  this  election  year. 

Just  last  month  the  presi- 


dent was  telling  the  relatives 
ofl9  US  soldiers  that  their  sons 
and  brothers  died  heroes  when 
they  were  blasted  out  of  their 
beds  by  a bomb  outside  their 
barracks  near  Dhahran  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  Last  November 
he  had  to  say  foe  same  to  the 
families  cf  five  other  service- 
men, killed  by  afondamental- 
ists'  bomb  in  Riyadh.  . 

Clinton  may  wish  it  were 
1 otherwise  but  the  first  crumbs 
of  evidence  are  suggesting 
murder  is  the  only  plausible 
explanation  for  Wednesday's 
slaughter  cf 230  innocents.  The 
Boeing 747-100  began  its  jour- 
ney around  lunchtime  at  Ath- 
ens’ Hellikon  airport,  until 
mid-May  one  of  foe  top  air- 
ports on  America’s  Most 
Dodgy  list — ranked  alongside 
Lagos  and  Bogota  as  places 
that  fail  to  meet  security 
standards. 

It  arrived  at  New  York’s 
John  F Kennedy  airport  at 
about  3pm,  where  TWA  offi- 
cials insist  it  was  triple 
rhpckpH  ThA  ali-lma  did 

indeed  observe  correct  safety 
procedure,  delaying  the  flight 
because  a passenger  had 
checked  a bag  into  the  hold  but 
had  not  boarded.  They  ware 
about  to  remove  foe  teg  when 
foe  passenger  turned  up. 


TWA’s  check  showed  some- 
thing else  too;  a fault  in  the 
engine  pressure  ratio  gauge,  a 
key  instrument  which  mea- 
sures the  power  supply  to  the 
engine.  Experts  are  divided 
over  whether  foe  removal  of 
foe  instrument  proves  that  any 
potential  problem  was  solved 
or  indicates  some  other,  more 
sinister  problem. 

The  plane  left  the  gate  at 
8.02pm.  The  attendants  talked 
through  the  safety  drill,  pofnl- 
ingout  foe  oxygen  masks  and 
holding  up  the  lifejackets 
before  take-off  at  8.19  pm. 

It  is  terrible  to  Imagine  foe 
next  29  minutes.  There  were  16 
teenagers  from  the  rural  Penn- 
sylvanian town  ofMontours- 
viUe,  all  of  them  members  of 
their  high  school  French  club, 
on  foe  flight,  along  with  two 
newly-wed  Italian  couples.  A 
mother  was  writing  to  her 
daughter  at  summer  camp;  we 
know  because  her  letter  was 
found  floating  on  foe  waters  off 
Long  Island. 

The  last-recorded  conversa- 
tion withTWA  Flight  800  was  a 
request  from  the  cockpitfor 
clearance  to  climb  from  13,000 
to  15,000  feet  The  ascent 
began,  reaching  13,700  feet 
Then,  at  8.48pm,  foe  plane  van- 
ished from  radar. 

Down  on  Long  Island,  resi- 
dents saw  what  looked  like  an 
Impromptu  fireworks  display. 
First  a stripe  of  flame,  like  a 
flare  they  said,  then  a brief 
corkscrew  plunge  and  finally  a 
vast  orange  fireball  Within 
seconds  foe  placid  water  off 
East  Moriches  was  coated  in 
1 iSStonsaf  jet  fuel  a flaming 
slick  that,  burned  all  night. 

Within  that  story  are  foe 
clues  which  have  led  a range  of 
aviation  experts  to  suspect 
foul  play.  Few  analysts  believe 
that  even  a massive  mechani- 
cal error  could  have  triggered 
such  a sudden,  spectacular 
blast  They  point  to  the 


absence  of  any  distress  sig- 
nals, and  the  fact  that  none  of 
the  bodies  recovered  so  far 
was  wearing  a life-jacket — 
both  signs  that  death  came  in 
an  instant,  not  through  a lin- 
gering technical  problem. 

Theories  have  come  fast, 
starting  with  revelations  that 
Al-Hayat,  a London-based  Ara- 
bic newspaper  received  what 
read  like  a warning  hours 
before  the  explosion.  A faxed 
letter  from  the  Movement  for 
Islamic  Change — the  very 
group  which  claimed  responsi- 
bility for  the  Riyadh  killings — 
threatened  something  “that 
would  surprise  the  Ameri- 
cans”. The  White  House  press 
secretary,  Mike  McCurry, 

bnT/Ungfrrro  MThp  nrirntnlq- 

tration’s  sceptical line,  dis- 
missed such  speculation  as 
‘hyperventilation” 
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Pentagon  sources  were  simi- 
larly curt  about  reports  that 
Flight  800 might  have  been 
knocked  out  fry  a missile.  That 
would  have  explained  the 
“mystery  blip”  that  appeared 
on  air  traffic  controllers*  radar 
screens  and  foe  first  “flare”. 


described  by  witnesses.  Asked 
whether  that  was  possible, 
Robert  Francis,  of  foe  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board, 
said  simply,  “No”. 

Bat  those  who  cling  to  the 
accident  theory  have  little  to 
work  with.  The  Boeing  747  is  a 
famously  safe  plane — al- 
though it  has  had  a problem 
with  a mechanism  that  allows 
faulty  engines  to  break  away 
from  the  plane.  Three  cargo 
747s  have  crashed  that  way, 
includingfoe  El  A1  jet  which 
ploughed  Into  an  Amsterdam 
block  cf  flats  in  1992.  But  even 
that  fault  could  not  have 
caused  the  devastation  seen  on 
Wednesday,  unless  it  some-  - 
how  ruptured  aftiel  line  in  the 
process.  Most  experts  agree, 
that’s  a lot  of  ife. 

The  focus  now  is  on  foe 
destruction  wrought  by  men, 
not  machines. 

One  can’t  blame 
the  politicians  if 
they  wish  it  were 

1/01  lIH  dtfferentJPor  j 
VUUIU  terrorism  is  an 

fKp  even  tougher  ad- 

u yersary  now  than 

OKo  it  was  in  the 

uc  1970s,  the  era  erf 

Of  skyjackings. 

Back  then,  the 
■Pi  op  enemy  were 

.i  icu  i known  organisa- 

tions—the  PLO, 

■ Black  Septem- 

ntnn  ber,  AbuNidal — 

I ILU1 1 backed  by  rogue 

^ • states,  Iraq, 

* Libya  and  Syria, 

ifp  Now  it  is  a loose, 

• amorphous  net- 
- work  of  Muslim 
radicals  drawing 
harder -to-trace  assistance 
from  foe  likes  of  Sudan. 

- Often  hardened  by  battle 

experience  with  them  ujaha- 

dm  to  Afghanistan,  these  men 
see  linked  struggles  fbr  Mus- 
lim freedom  in  Bosnia.  Che- 

chenta  and  Kashmir  “NOW 


you  don’t  have  a group,  you 
have  an  old  boys’  network 
where  people  keep  to  touch,” 
says  one  counter-terrorism  ex- 
pert. "This  is  not  something 
that  can  be  penetrated,  be- 
cause they  may  just  come 
together  for  one  operation  and 
disperse  again.” 

The  case  of  Ramzi  Youssef  is 
frightening  proof  cf  what  polit- 
ical leaders  in  foe  US  and  foe 
west  are  tip  against  No  one  is 
even  sure  where  he  came  from, 
but  he’s  believed  to  be  the  half- 
Pakistani,  half-Palestinian 
“evil  genius”  who  dreamed  cf 
causing  “terror  in  foe  skies”. 

He  is  now  on  trial  in  New 
York  fbr  plotting  to  destroy  ll 
US  airliners  to  a single  day 
over  the  Pacific,  and  of  master 
I minding  the  1993  attack  on  the 
World  Trade  Centre.  Agents 
feared  he  was  working  on  a 
method  of  blowing  up  planes 
using  liquid  explosive, 
smuggled  on  board  in  bottles  of 
contact  lens  solution.  “Areally 
determine  terrorist  is  very 
difficult  to  thwart,”  says  one 
western  diplomat  noting  the 
bombers’  ability  to  use  com- 
puters to  work  globally. 

The  possible  remedies  are 
unpalatable  for  Clinton.  He 
cannot  bow  to  fundamentalist 
demands  and  change  us  policy 
to  the  Middle  East  by  pulling 
his  troops  out  cf  Saudi  Arabia 
and  dumping IsraeL  Nor  will 
the  airlines  allow  him  to 

ratchet  up  security  at  US  air- 
ports. To  do  that  would  cost  an 
estimated  $5  billion  and  lead  to 
heavy  delay's  aod fewer  flights. 
Profit,  margins  wouldn't  take 
that 

So  Clinton  will  hope  the 
investigation  can  find  some 
other  cause,  or  at  least  take  a 
longtime — ideally  past 
November  5,  the  day  of  the 
election. 

Additional  reporting  by  Ian 
Black  and  Richard  Norton-Taylor 
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Plus  spedal  offers  to 
Disneyland*  Puis. 
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Qybe  world's  #1  oar  rental 
company  * Is  offering  amazing 
prepaid  weekly  rental  prices,  from 
less  than  £15  per  day.* 

@nd  what’s  more,  they’re  backed 
by  the  unbeatable  Hertz  Price 
Promise  Guarantee.* 

©imply  call  your  local  travel  agpnt 
or  the  dedicated  Hertz  Leisure  line 
(24  hours  a day)  ou : 

0990  90  60  90. 
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Shaming 
scandal 
of  CJD 


SUDDENLY,  the  rush  of  honesty  of 
at  the  Department  of  Health  in 
March  over  the  dangers  of  BSE  — 
even  when  senior  ministers  within  the 
Cabinet  were  urging  silence  — becomes 
more  understandable.  It  looks  like  a com- 
bination of  guilt,  shame,  and  urge  to 
compensate  for  earlier  crimes.  Yester- 
day's High  Court  ruling  on  Creutzfeldt- 
Jakob  Disease  (CJD),  the  human  form  of 
mad  cow  disease,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
BSE'.  This  action  was  about  CJD’s  other 
main  cause:  human  growth  hormone. 
The  eight  families  which  brought  the 
suit  had  all  lost  children  through  human 
growth  hormone  treatment.  There  are 
few  more  horrible  deaths.  Yet  what  the 
court  action  has  exposed  is  negligence  at 
the  highest  level.  Almost  unbelievably, 
officials  within  the  department  and  staff 
at  the  Medical  Research  Council  (MRC) 
failed  to  pass  on  warnings  about  the  dan- 
gers of  such  treatment  to  the  key  com- 
mittee of  clinicians  which  was  supervis- 
ing the  therapeutic  programme. 
Although  officials  were  warned  of  the 
dangers  of  pituitary-infected  CJD  pass- 
ing into  the  treatment  process,  the  clini- 


cians were  not  The  court  concluded  that 
such  negligence  was  “materially"  res- 
ponsible for  children  in  the  case 
developing  CJD. 

It  is  worth  noting  the  way  CJD 
behaves..  The  disease,  which  can  take 
years  to  incubate,  then  develops  rapidly. 
Victims  suffer  multiple  problems,  begin- 
ning with  unsteadiness  and  then  visibly 
declining  through  incontinence,  paraly- 
sis, blindness,  dementia  and  death,  usu- 
ally within  a year  of  the  first  signs  of  the 
disease.  By  toe  end  many  victims  are 
unable  to  speak,  unable  to  swallow  and 
have  to  be  fed  through  tubes  inserted  in 
their  stomachs.  The  distress  caused  to 
victims’  families  is  not  hard  to  imagine. 
The  fear  which  such  deaths,  have  gener- 
ated within  families  which  have  sur- 
vived is  similarly  understandable. 

About  2,000  children  have  been 
treated  with  human  growth  hormone. 
The  children  were  suffering  from 
stunted  growth.  The  hormone  was  ex- 
tracted from  the  pituitary  glands  of 
900,000  corpses.  It  was  extremely  success- 
ful in  increasing  growth  by  up  to  one 
foot  What  began  as  a clinical  trial  under 
toe  MRC  had  by  1977  become  a therapeu- 
tic programme  under  the  Department  of 
Health.  It  was  brought  to  an  end  in  1985 
— after  three  deaths  in  the  US  from  toe 
use  of  toe  hormone  — and  since  then, 
genetically  engineered  hormone  has 
been  used.  Meanwhile,  16  children  from 
the  British  programme  have  died  and 
another  three  are  terminally  ill. 

From  the  beginning,  the  Department 
of  Health  and  the  MRC  denied  liability. 
Mr  Justice  Morland  made  short  shrift  of 
such  arguments  yesterday . Quite  so.  The 


judge  was  careful  to  note  toe  dangers  of 
hindsight,  toe  need  to  remember  the 
state  of  scientific  knowledge  at  the  time, 
and  to  shut  out  of  his  mind  the  suffering 
which  the  victims  experienced.  But  he 
also  noted  that  the  first  glimmering  of  an 
infectious  agent  emerged  in  the  1960s 
and  1970s.  By  1977  the  risks  of  using  pitu- 
itary glands  of  people  suffering  from 
dementia  had  been  established-  The  pre- 
cise molecular  size  and  weight  of  the 
CJD  infectious  agent  has.  still  not  been 
determined.  But  the  judge  was  in  no 
doubt  that  all  reasonable  practicable 
steps  should  have  been  taken  to  mini- 
mise  danger.  This  , the  Department  of 
Health  and  the  MRC  failed  to  do. 

The  judge  made  another  important 
point  in  his  84-page  ruling:  toe  advan- 
tages of  such  a complex  scientific  issue 
being  resolved  through  an  inquisitorial 
rather  than  adversarial  procedure.  Yet 
ministers  consistently  rejected  petitions 
— and  parliamentary  pressure  — for  a 
public  inquiry  into  the  scandal.  Austra- 
lia showed  the  way.  Its  public  inquiry 
showed  scientists  did  believe  CJD  could 
be  transmitted  through  pituitary  hor- 
mones and  disclosed  toe  fact  that  British 
mortuary  technicians,  who  were  being 
paid  20p  per  gland,  were  sending  glands 
of  people  who  died  of  dementia  for  pro- 
cessing. The  need  now  Is  to  provide  the 
bereaved  — and  toe  psychiatrically 
harmed  survivors  — with  proper  com- 
pensation. Technically,  only  one  of  yes- 
terday’s litigants  may  qualify,  but  this  is  - 
no  time  for  such  a mean-minded  legalis- 
tic approach.  It  has  lasted  too  long 
already.  Negligence  needs  proper  and 
full  compensation. 


Rekindle 
the  flame 

THE  OLYMPIC  GAMES  were  supposed 
to  have  started  with  a race  between 
Pelops  and  Oenomaus,  who  used  to  chal- 
lenge his  daughter’s  boyfriends  and  then 
put  them  to  death.  That  may  or  may  not 
be  true,  but  this  year’s  Games  which 
start  today  will,  like  all  previous  cmes, 
inescapably  reflect  the  environment  in 
which  they  are  taking  place.  This  time 
the  agenda  for  what  used  to  he  amateur- 
ism’s supreme  moment  has  been  set  by 
the  commercial  realities  of  television 
scheduling  and  the  balance  sheet  of  the 
Coca-Cola  company.  The  parched  streets 
of  Atlanta  have  been  cleansed  of  beggars 
and  other  Olympic  distractions  while  the 
world’s  best  athletes  train  in  impossibly 
hot  conditions  protected. by  armed, 
guards  from  evil  forces  outside,  while 
expert  teayns  test  for  drug  abuse.  This 
time  toe  Olympics  are  best  watched  from 
a distance. 

■ Yet  it  is  toe  abiding  joy  of  these 
games  fhaf  behind  the  undoubted  sleaze 
and  the  hype  there  really  is  an  Olympic 
spirit  within  that  elevates  town  to  a 
much  higher  plane  than  other  events 
including  mere  world  championships. 
With  the  exception  of  a handful  of  sports 
like  tennis  and  football,  the  Olympic 
Games  are  regarded  by  the  participants 
as  the  highest  achievement  of  human 
physical  endeavour  in  which  a gold 
medal  is  coveted  even  more  than  a mere 
world  record.  Only  the  Olympics  could 
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remarkably  well  with  scant  resources. 

The  comzfay  most  in  need  off  M 
provement  is  India.  It  has  ge^cond\ 
largest  population  m the  world  (866  mn 
lion)  yet  didn't  win  a single  medal  in  the 
last  two  Olympics,  nor  in  toe  last  Iwo 
world  championships.  Maybe,  after  aLU 
they  are  toe  standard  bearers  oftoe  true 
Olympian. spirit  — to  take  part  rather 
than  to  win. 
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MARTIN  WOOLLACOTT  on  an 
identity  crisis  among  the 
Transcaucasian  capitals  hoping  to 
enter  Europe  despite  demonstrating 
shaky  proof  of  democratic  reforms 
and  their  poor  human  rights  records 

Stuck  in 
a great 
cultural 
divide 


N THE  hot  summer  of  1913. 
a schoolteacher  bom  In  St 
Petersburg  is  addressing 
his  mainly  Azerbaijani. 
Armenian  and  Georgian 
pupils  at  the  Imperial  Russian 
Humanistic  High  School  in 
Baku.  Some  scholars,  he  says. 
believe  the  lands  to  which  the 
boys  belong  are  Asian,  ’“while 
others,  in  view  of Transcauca- 
sia's cultural  evolution,  be- 
lieve that  this  country  should 
be  considered  part  of  Europe. 

’“It  can  therefore  be  said,  my 
children,  that  it  is  partly  your 
responsibility  as  to  whether 
our  town  should  belong  to 
progressive  Europe  or  to  reac- 
tionary Asia.” 

The  scene  is  from  Ali  And 
Nino,  by  Kurban  Said,  a curi- 
ous and  fantastical  novel  of 
inter-racial  romance  and  ha- 
tred which  some  experts  on 
the  Caucasus  believe  to  be  a 
better  guide  to  that  part  of  the 
world  than  many  works  of 
non-fiction . The  question  It 
raises  is  as  interesting  today 
as  it  was  on  the  eve  of  the  first 
world  war.  Is  the  Caucasus 
"Europe an*-?  If  so,  how  does 
that  change  Europe?  This  is 
part  of  the  larger  issue  of  how 
to  reconcile  the  traditions  and 
present  situation  of  western 
and  eastern  European  states. 

The  only  organisation 
which  comprehensively  spans 
this  wider  European  panopoly 
is  tile  Council  of  Europe,  an 
early  vehicle  of  pan-European 
aspirations  which,  sidelined 
after  the  Common  Market 
emerged,  came  to  exercise  the 
function  of  a bridge  between 
Western  European  members 
and  non-members  of  the  stron- 
ger grouping.  It  specialised  in 
moral  matters  — human 
rights,  minorities,  justice. 


law,  and  social  policy. 
Europe’s  conscience,  some 
would  say. 

Lately,  another  role  has 
been  thrust  upon  It  Eastern 
Europe  was  desperate  for 
some  form  of  incorporation, 
yet  the  EU,  the  OECD,  Nato. 
the  WEU — the  existing  politi- 
cal. military,  and  economic 
expressions  of  European  co- 
operation — could  not  or 
would  not  take  them  in. 

This  week,  Georgia  and 
Azerbaijan  handed  over  appli- 
cations far  full  membership  to 
a Council  of  Europe  delegation 
visiting  the  Transcaucasian 
capitals.  Armenia  has  already 
applied.  So  have  Croatia.  Be- 
larus and  Bosnia,  The  solitary 
European  political  entity 
which  has  no  status  with  the 
Council  of  Europe  is  Serbia. 

The  irony  of  the  most  moral 
of  Europe’s  international 
organisations  being  chosen  to 
incoporate  countries  whose 
standards,  in  everything  from 
the  conduct  of  elections  to  the 
conduct  of  wars,  fall  below 
those  hitherto  upheld  has  not 
been  lost  on  critics.  One,  after 
Russia's  recent  admission, 
concluded  that  the  Council  of 
Europe  had  become  a “Church 
of  All  Sinners.” 

The  countries  joining  or 
hoping  to  join  after  the  first 
group  of  relatively  respect- 
able central  European  and 
Baltic  states  were,  some  of 
them,  fighting  wars  at  odds 
with  their  own  minorities, 
and  only  lightly  grounded  in 
democracy-  Their  prisons 
were  often  appalling,  their 
courts  often  arbitrary,  their 
media  often  controlled.  Were 
the  chances  of  these  things 
changing  better  if  they  were 
kept  out  until  they  had  shown 


truly  radical  improvements, 
or  were  they  better  if  they 
were  brought  in,  so  that  their 
progress  could  be  monitored 
and  assisted  more  closely? 

Daniel  Tarschys.  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  toe  Council, 
believes  there  was  no  real 
alternative  to  inclusion. 
“There  is  a historic  opportu- 
nity to  promote  democracy 
and  human  rights  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe,”  he  says. 
“’Closing  off  that  opportunity 
by  insist  ing  on  unrealistically 
high  standards  would  be  fool- 
ish. H Tarschys.  a former  Swed- 
ish Liberal  MP  and  member  of 
the  Council  of  Europe  parlia- 
mentary assembly,  a profes- 
sor of  political  science  at 
Stockholm  University  and  an 
academic  expert  on  toe  Soviet 
Union,  is  a man  for  the  t imes. 

Certainly,  there  is  no  mis- 
taking the  hunger  for  Europe 
in  the  Transcaucasus.  In 
Baku,  you  vriU  be  shown  the 
ballet  and  the  art  gallery  to 
prove  that  Azerbaijan,  while 
giving  Islam  its  place,  is  a civi- 
lised country  in  the  European 
sense.  In  Armenia,  you  trill  be 
taken  to  the  great  churches 


near  Yerevan,  some  da  ting  to 
the  fourth  century,  to  see  frag- 
ments of  Noah's  Ark  and  of 
the  spear  that  pierced  Christ's 
side,  to  prove  that  Armenia 
was.  in  effect  Christian  and 
European  before  Europe  even 
existed.  In  Georgia  they  will 
tell  you  that  the  Western 
image  of  strife  and  banditry  is 
a terrible  misrepresentation. 

Armenia  and  Georgia  see 
themselves  as  having  been  be- 
trayed by  Europe  in  the  after- 
math  of  toe  first  world  war 
and  left  in  the  lurch,  again, 
after  the  first  outbreaks  of  eth- 
nic trouble  and  the  conse- 
quent covert  Russian  inter- 
ventions of  the  early  nineties, 
when  the  West  decided  that 
the  Caucasus  was  part  of  Rus- 
sia’s “backyard”. 

Yet  they,  and  Azerbaijan, 
too,  still  crave  admission  to 
one  of  Europe’s  clubs.  They 
view  membership  in  the  Coun- 
cil as  a symbolic  acceptance 
that  they  are  seen  as  Europe- 
ans, not  barbarians,  and.  per- 
haps unrealistically,  as  a way- 
station  toward  association 
with  the  European  Union. 
They  need  to  be  in,  now  that 


Russia  is  a member,  to  assert 
an  equality  of  status  with  their 
unpredictable  neighbour  and 
to  get  what  protection  they 
can  from  the  Strasbourg 
mechanisms.  Andtheyneed  to 
be  in.  so  as  to  compete  with 
each  other  on  a new  stage. 

The  ethnic  conflicts  that  dis- 
rupted the  southern  Caucasus 
are  all  now  quiescent  but  they 
are  far  from  settlement  The 
difficult  truth  is  that  (he  lead- 
ers of  Nagorno-Karabakh  are 
highly  unlikely  to  give  up 
their  de  facto  independence  for 
an  autonomy  offered  by  a gov- 
ernment in  Baku  which  they 
do  not  trust  Abkhazia, 
although  weaker  than  Na- 
gorno-Karabakh. has  similar 
feelings  about  Tbilisi,  al- 
though South  Ossetia  is  a 
somewhat  more  hopeful  case. 
Even  it  Russia  In  future  culti- 
vates a more  responsible  ap- 
proach. rather  than  aiming  to 
keep  these  q uarrels  in  being 
for  its  own  devious  purposes, 
there  is  no  guarantee  of 
progress. 

Whatever  happens,  the  con- 
tradiction between  the  princi- 
ples of  self-determination  and 


territorial  integrity,  together 
with  the  allied  issue  of  whether 
Russian  Imperial  power  will 
emerge  in  new  forms  will 
henceforth  be  pivotal  in  the 
broader  Europe.  A “circleof 
secession”,  as  President 
Eduard  Shevardnadze  of  Geor- 
gia calls  it,  links  Nagorno-Ka- 
rabakh with  Abkahazia  and 
Chechenia,  and.  more  dis- 
tantly, with  Northern  Ireland, 
Corsica,  and  the  Basque 
country.  While  some  may 
strive  to  profit  from  a neigh- 
bour’s problems,  all  have  a 
common  interest  in  the  failure 
of  rebellion.  Similarly,  a “cir- 
cle of  interest’’  links  countries 
who  fearSovjet  restoration. 

It  is  apposite  that  the  mis- 
sion to  Transcaucasia  was  led 
by  toe  Estonian  foreign  minis- 
ter, whose  country  presently 
holds  the  presidency  of  the 
Council.  Another  circle  still 
links  Western  Europe’s  demo- 
cratic preoccupations  with  the 
aspirations  of  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries.  Politics,  war, 
foreign  policy,  and  moral 
ambition  are  being  dizzily 
merged  as  Europe  strives  to 
become  one  place. 


Smallweed 


THE  ROW  over -Kids" 
(Kenneth  Clarke’s  un- 
flattering description 
of  his  bright  young  strategic 
thinkers,  rather  than  the 
cine-production  featuring 
sex-obsessed  New  York 
voof)  has  not  come  from  a 


clear  blue  sky.  As  it 
emerged  on  Thursday  that 
37-year-old  Treasury  princi- 
pal Helen  Goodman,  author 
of  the  think-the-un think- 
able paper  on  the  future 
(none)  of  the  welfare  state, 
was  finning  at  the  Chancel- 
lor's dismissal  of  her 
“cranky"  report,  others 
were  recalling  rumblings  18 
months  back  in  the  higher 
reaches  of  the  civil  service 
concerning  the  ill  breeding 
of  some  of  the  new.  self- 
made  ministers. 

One  Home  Office  minister 
was  alleged  to  be  particu- 
larly abusive  to  his  manda- 
rins. and  there  were  sugges- 
tions that,  in  parallel  with 
the  ethics  code  then  being 
formulated  and  now  in 
force,  there  ought  to  be  a 
“manners”  code  under 
which  civil  servants  would 
not  be  home  to  Mr  Rude. 
Nothing  came  of  It.  although 
the  Chancellor’s  brusque  tie 
may  bring  the  idea  back  to 
life. 


A SPLENDID  response 
to  our  competition  for 
the  three  most  useless 
books  to  grace  the  shelves  of 
a privatised  Bottomley  Pub- 
lic Library.  Who  could  fail  to 
be  gripped  by  My  Days  Are 
Numbered:  A Career  In  Ac- 
countancy, Salad  Days:  A 
Lift  In  Market  Gardening, 
or  Rolling  TbeLoam:  Help- 
ful Hints  For  Aspiring 
Cricket  Groundsmen  (thank 
yon.  Jack  Critchlow  of 
Torquay)? 

Then  there  is  The  Wit  And 
Wisdom  Of  John  Blrt  (Oon- 
agh  La  hr  ofLondon  NlO). 
Sash  Snacks:  Quick  Party- 
Food  Ideas  For  Orange 
Marches  (Tim  Harrison  of 
Kingston.  Surrey)  and. 
echoing  part  of  the  Don  Pat- 
erson pom  that  started  it 
all.  Water  A Culinary  Guide 
(John  Hobson  of  Devizes). 

And  the  winner?  It  has  to 
be  John  Bates  of  Glasgow: 
we  enjoyed  his  two  made-up 
suggestions  (The  Heseltine 
Handbook  For  Small 


Businesses  and,  for  the  ref- 
erence section.  The  ToJtec- 
Cornish  Dictionary  Of  Sci- 
entific And  Technical 
Terms).  But  It  was  his  real 

re  ally-useless  book  that 

clinched  it— The  Chal- 
lenges Of  The  XXI  Century,  a 
collection  of  articles  by  Pol- 
ish communist  party  big- 
wigs. place-men  and  time- 
servers who,  as  late  as  1988, 
still  imagined  they  would  be 
pushing  people  around  in 
2000  AD.  “I  would  be  very 
happy  to  donate  this  last  to 
Mrs  Bottomley ’s  first  model 
privatised  library,”  he 
writes.  And  we  are  very 
happy  to  donate  our  prize 
fizz  to  Mr  Bates. 

Meanwhile,  the 

libel  courts  are  offer- 
ing class-war  watch- 
ers their  best  entertainment 
since  the  Old-England  v New 
Brit  square-up.  featuring, 
respectively.  Peregrine 
Worsthome  (Sunday  Tele- 
graph) and  Andrew  Neil  (ex- 


Sunday  Times  and  Sky)  in 
January  1990.  The  former, 
you  will  recall,  suggested 
persons  like  the  latter,  with 
their  fondness  for  night- 
clubbing  and  so  forth,  ought 
really  to  find  a line  of  work 
other  than  editing  serious 
newspapers.  New  Brit  tri- 
umphed, with  £1,000  In  dam- 
ages. Six  years  Jater.  the 
aristocratic  Imran  Khan 
faces  cricket's  very  own 
Andrew  Neil,  the  talented 
but  chippy  Ian  Botham.  Will 
the  jury’  find  for  Khan?  Were 
the  case  being  beard  in  the 
United  States,  alL  to  para- 
phrase Disraeli,  would  be 
race,  but  the  British  love  a 
lord,  whatever  his  ethnic 
background. 

Cast  your  mind  back  to 
«Vs  series  Department  S. 
featuring  an  Interpol  unit 
with  a black  boss  (Dennis 
Alaha  Peters).  He  had  only 
to  open  his  mouth  for  view- 
ers 1 o accept  his  boss-ship  — 
he  was  simply  Tar  posher 
than  any  of  the  white  char- 


acters. Mission  Impossible 
has  been  revived  for  the  big 
screen,  so  is  It  not  time  to 
bring  back  the  S men? 

SPORT  in  Sussex  is 
really  going  through 
the  wars.  While  the 
county's  former  cricket  cap- 
tain defends  himself  in 
court  its  main  football  team 
is  all  but  homeless.  Brigh- 
ton sold  the  Goldstone 
ground,  home  for  nearly  a 
century,  to  stave  off  the  em- 
barrassing attentions  of  the 
Insolvency'  Service,  and  they 
have  to  be  out  by  May.  Plans 
to  share  Fratton  Park  with 
Portsmouth  have  been 
shelved,  and  now  the  munic- 
ipal authorities  have  said  no 
to  a scheme  for  a new  sta- 
dium at  Toads  Hall  Valley . 
Many  years  ago,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  persuade  Weald 
Man  to  use  the  postcode, 
post  offices  across  the 
county  displayed  jolly  post- 
ers in  which  a colour  photo 
of  Brighton  In  action  borea 


Talking  through 
our  bowler  hats 


Jeremy  Hardy 


A T THE  moment,  British 
/ \ people  have  an  unprec- 
/'—Vedented  interest  in  the 
/ Uriah  Question.  Phone- 
ins  and  letters  pages  are  fUIlof 
suggestions  film,  “Let's  tnakp 
every  person  in  Northern  Ire- 
land into  an  independent  state; 
then  we’d  soon  see  the  Men  of 
Violence  come  to  their  senses,” 
and,  “Perhaps  if  there  was  a tar 

nn  sectarianism,  wfarianq 

would  think  twIceT” ' 

To  be  fair  to  toe  great  British 
public,  the  blame  for  the  pres- 
ent situation  is  being  directed 
mostly— and  rightly— at  the 
Unionists,  toe  RUC  and,  by  im- 
plication, Patrick  Mayhew.  It  is 
the  British  government— the 
poetical  wing  of  the  British 


march  where  he  was  sitting.  Of 
course,  it  is  impossible  to 
remain  entirely  impassive  in  a 
situation  where  people  are 
being  killed.  Atrocities  will  al- 
ways provoke  angry  outbursts. 
But  as  the  family  of  the  Catho- 
Uc  taxMriver  murdered  during 
the  Drumcree  stand-off 
remarked,  angry  outbursts 

from  public  figures  can  also 
provoke  atrocities. 

I It  might  sound  extreme  to 
suggest  that  British  broadcast- 
ers have  contributed  to  vio- 
lence. But  the  refusal  to  talk 
calmly  and  sensibly  about 
political  violence  can  only 
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army — which  must  take  res- 
ponsibility for  the  current 
mess,  and  far  toe  problem  in  its 
entirety. 

But  broadcast  journalists 
this  week  seemed  pre-occupied 
with  tryingto  get  Gerry  Adams 
to  condemn  toe  IRA.  It  would  be 
gratifying  to  hear  Gerry  Ad- 
ams denounce  the  IRA  in  aBBC 
interview,  onlyfar  the  shock 
the  interviewer  would  get 

For  a momait  they’d  think, 
“Tve  done  it?  This  is  the  pinna- 
cle of  my  career!”  Then  they'd 
grow  panicky  and  mumble, 
“But  they  will  still  listen  to 
you,  won’t  they?  I mean,  they 
won’t  mind  you  denouncing 
them  You  might  still  be  able  to 
swing  another  ceasefire,  eh? 
May  be  you  should  withdraw 
that  last  remark.” 

Sensible  interviewers  know 
they  won’t  get  Gerry  Adams  to 
condemn  toe  IRA,  so  the 
request  for  him  to  do  so  is  just 
routine.  For  the  presenters  of 
the  Today  programme.  I sus- 
pect it’s  ad  part  erf the  jolly 
verbal  run-around  they  indulge 
in  to  keep  themselves  alert  at 
an  indecent  hour. 

I doubt  they  are  as  fond  of 
Gerry  Adams  as  they  are  of 
chums  like  "Ken"  Clarke. 
Nonetheless,  they  relish  the 
challenge  <rf  trying  to  trip  Adr 
ams  up.  It’s  rather  like  toe  “yes- 
no”  game,  played  for  extreme 
forfaits. 

Some  interviewers  become 
incensed  by  Adams's  care  with 
words.  I recently  saw  Kirsty 
Warii,  usually  a calm  soul,  go  so 
berserk  that  I half-expected  her 
to  don  a sash  and  demand  to 


slogan  along  the  lines  of 
“Seagulls  over  BN3  7DE” 
(the  code  for  the  ground). 
What  now?  “Seagulls  over 
Returned  Letter  Branch"? 

THERE  is  a discreet  but 
Sizeable  fraternity  of 
nan-legal  types  (Small- 
weed  Included)  for  whom  the 
main  attraction  of  the  law 
reports  In  this  and  other 
newspapers  is  the  intrigu- 
ing, deadpan  headlines.  You 
know  the  sort  of  thing:  “Be- 
quest to  cat's  home  was 
valid”,  "No  right  of  posses- 
sion in  deceased’s  brain”, 
"Unruly  son  responsible  for 
eviction  notice”.  But  we  had 
to  wait  for  the  Times  cm 
Thursday  for  perhaps  the 
best  ever.  The  nonchalant 
heading  on  a report  from  the 
International  Coon  fa  The 
Hague  read:  “Use  Of  nuclear 
weapons  to  be  compatible 
with  treaties.”  The  report  be- 
neath contained  the  news 
that,  provided  such  an  action 
conformed  with  the  general 


encourage  it 

Treating  with  contempt 
those  who  advocate  a non-mili- 
tary strategy  weakens  them 
within  their  movement  Refus- 
ing tolook  at  toe  reasons  for 
toe  problem,  and  giving  the 
Irish  the  impression  that  the 
British  have  absolutely  no 
understanding  oflraland,  re- 
invlgorates  those  who  argue 
that  a bomb  sharpens  the 
perception. 

This  is  not  to  say  toat  Trim- 
ble and  Paisley  go 
unchallenged.  They  certainly 
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get  a rougher  time  than  the 
spokesmen  for  toe  loyalist  par- 
amilitaries. who“ve  never  been 
asked  what  they  think  of  the 
“any  Catholic  will  do”  strategy. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  a point- 
less question;  they’re  holding 
their  ceasefire  at  toe  time  of 
writing  and  we’re  all  very 
thankfhL 

But  while  the  republican 
ceasefire  held.  Adams  was  no 

■jess  harangued  than  be  is  now. 

The  media  can’t  decide 
whether  they  despise  him  be- 
cause they  think  he  controls 
the  IRA  or  because  they  think 

he  has  no  control  over  it  ataflL 
The  attitude  veers  between,' 
‘This  man  is  a terrorist,”  atii 
This  man  isn't  much  of  a 1 
terrorist  so  there’s  hardly  anv 
point  talking  to  him.’’ 

The  precise  nature  erf  the 
relationship  between  Sinn  Fein 

and  the  IRA  is  asource  of  fasci- 
nation to  journalists  only 
because  they  genuinely  don’t 
know  what  it  is.  The 


kcui  ue  certain  at. 
whether  or  not  ft  is  true,  is  that 
Martin  McGuinness  is  “the 
leader  of  toe  IRA”. 

McGuinness  doesn't  seem  to 
bug  interviewers  nearly  as 
much  as  Gerry  Adams.  He 
denies  paramilitary  involve- 
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they  hate  that 
««  People,  however,  don’t 
need  tokoow  more 
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The  vast  caravan 
Park  at  Trecco 
Bay,  above,  like 
4 the  rest  of  Britain, 
is  braced  this 
weekend  for  the 
great  holiday 
exodus.  But  things 
are  not  as  they 

/were.  On  her  first 
caravan  break, 
JACI  STEPHEN 
reports  from  the 
Welsh  seaside 
resort  where  the 
fish  and  chips  and 
candy-floss  of  her 
childhood  are 
being  replaced  by 
family  discos  and 
upmarket  nosh 


Sunny  side  op..;  The  Jones’s  of  Rhondda' 
Valley  (right)  enjoy  the  life  at  Trecco  Bay 
in  PorthcawL  South  Wales 


y did 
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arrived,  aiidr  was  among 
them.  The  caravan  Ihad  been 
allocated  was  smart  and  eleo- 
trlc.completewith  microwave 
and  felmrifrimv  fmayfiiesn 
-Aga  in  a greenfaousetaodiyou.  ■. 
will  have  some  idea  of  the  ... 
temperature.-. .-  . . « . 

Outflide,the  family  from 
hall  wasplaymgfootbalL  . 
Every  ten  seconds  the  ball  . 
crashed  against  the  aide  cf  my 
van  sending  everything  rock- 
ing; Three  vans  away  a child  . 
-was  screaming.  It  was  xny 
first,  and,  Iwas  be^nnlngto 
suspect,  my  last  caravan 
holiday... 

It  is  over;  20yeaxs  since  I last 
saw  Trecco  Bay.  My  mother  in 
herhairdressiogdaysworked; 
in  the  site's  salon  and  my 
brother  and  I spent  each  day 
in  the  TYecco  Bears’ Club, 

Through  a child's  eyes,  it 
was  paradise;  slot  machines, 
rock,  sand,  sea.-But  I returned 
to  find  anarchy  brewing  be* 
bind  the  scenes  and  a feeling 
oflustoryl«ingeKMied;t^  ■ 
old  guard  ctflMlidayrtnakers 
and  their  memories  being-  - 
evicted  by  the  new  guard,  in 
the  name  of  progress. 

In  the  Castaways  family 
bar,  Phillip  Griffiths  sits  at  a 
window  table  with  a pint  of 
lager.  A redraxdant  miner,  div- 
orced and  estranged  firom  his 
children  (“my  wife  turned 
ihem  against  me1  *),  he  Is- holi- 
daying with  hisfetber.  They 
have  justreceived  notice  on 
their  gas  caravan  and  cannot 
afford.to  replace  it  with  an 
electric  one.  soon  to  he  the 
standard  accommodation. 

Outside  the  window,  a cou-. 
pie  hoMinghands  are  cantemr ; 
plating  a rotatingtable  of plas- 
tic frogsy  They  look  dubiously, 
at  the  sign:  “Every  frog  is  a 
winner.”  A young  boy  runs  to- 


rmstillnoteurewherethls- 

pregnant  tale  of  our  times 
came  from.  Labour  denies  it  _ 
highest  level  which  - *; 
doesn’t  necessarily  mesanit . . -i 
wasn't  them.  Skilled  cpnsi&-  • 

acy  theorists  think  they  can,; 
spirt  a piece  ofblach  props-.  :r?-- 
ganda  from  the  Tory  Ettro-  /-. 
sceptics.  aJjdedatboanpfeg-..^ 


theroandabout,chasedbyhis 
mother:  “Stephen,  come  yer 
. . . Pm  bloody  warnin'  yew, 
come  yer'’’ 

The  rattle  of  coins  from  next 
-door's  Fantasia  mingles  with 
childrenus  screams  of  delight. 
Phillip  sits  wtth  his  backto  it 
all  He  is  an  unhappy  man. 
He's  lost  his  job,  his  wife  and 
his  children,  and  now  he’s 
about  to  lose  his  home.  *Tm  a 
btt deaf,"  he  says.  ‘TcouLdn't  _ 
beer  what  thejudge  was  say- 
ing in  court,  so  I went  along 
with  everything.” 

He  finds  the  people  at 
Trecco  Bay  friendly  and 
warm,  just  Hke  the  miners  he 
worked  with  down  the  pit  He 
was  happier  then,  he  said, 
than  be  has  ever  been  in  his 
life. 

Against  the  backdrop  of  the 
Bingo  hall  and  fruit  machines , 
he  cuts  a lonely  figure  as  it 
above  ground,  his  whole  self  is 


I blinking  with  the  light  “I  was 
thinking  about  my  sister 
l today, "he says. “Maria Di- 
ana. She  died  of  a largeheart 
She  had  to  be  taken  btyne 
from  our  holiday  here-wben  I ’ 
was  eight  A friend  came 
down  to  tell  us  she  had  died;, 
then  my  uncle  came  and  took 
us  home.” 

Among  the  throng  of  other 
holidaymakers,  the  increase! 
expense  of  what  used  to  be  a I 

cheap  break  is  a familiar  .. 
grievance.  Traditionally. 
Trecco  Bay  was  the  most  popu- 
lar holiday  venae  among  min- 
ers iuWales.  During  “Miners’ 
For1ni^t’’,hmidredB0fminr  - 

ers  and  th«>irfaTTiiii<»;  de- 
scended from  the  valleys  on  to 
what  they  called  “HiyaButt 
Bay”,  after  the  familiar  Welsh 
greeting,  “Iliya,  butt”. 

Built  among  sand  dunes,  it 
had  the  air  of  any  seaside 
resort  candyfloss  and  toffee 


apples,  fruit  machines,  fish 
and  chips  and,  just  up  the  road 
at  Coney  Beach,  an  enormous 
ftmfalr. 

It  had  a sense  of  commu- 
nity; itwa^  just  like  the  min-  - 
ing  valleys,  a place  of  shared 
, interests  and  values.  People 
enjoyed  hohdaying  with  their 
neighbours  who,  in  caravans, 
were  just  afewfeetfdrtber 
apart  than  they  were  In  the 
terraced  houses  from  which, 
they  had  travelled. 

Chfldren  loved  it,  teenagers 
found  romance,  and  Local 
youngsters  came  in  from  the 
town  in  search  of  excitement 

Ah  that  Is  changing,  cour- 
tesy of  the  general  manager, 
Kevin  Lu  cock,  and  First  Lei- 
sure wtdch  bought  the  site 
from  EMI  and  Forte  10  years  I 
ago. 

Lucock’s  aim  is  to  change 
the  culture  and  perception  of 
Trecco  Bay.  Sandy  paths  have 

Big  smile 


now  been  replaced  by  Tarmac 
roads,  there  are  plans  for  a 
food  court,  and  there  is  not  a 
floss  of  candy  in  sight 

It  all  costs  money  and,  to 
- those- who  have  been  going  to 
the  camp  all  their  lives,  it  is  a 
scheme  to  price  the  Welsh 
working  classes  out  of  the 
market 

"Culture.1”  says  Jim  Wills,  a 
big  cheese  on  the  caravan 
owners’  committee.  “He’s 
bloody  English1  What  does  he 
mean,  Trying  to  change  the 
culture’.  We  don’t  want  no 
English  bugger  coming  down 
here  and  changing  our  Welsh 
culture." 

Jim’s  wife,  Betty,  sits  beside 
him,  stroking  their  eight-year- 
old  chihuahua.  Tina.  "Care- 
ful, Jim,”  she  warns. 

For  people  like  Jim  Wills, 
in  his  early  seventies,  change 
is  hard.  To  which  Lucock 
replies  that  for  Welsh  people 
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change  is  synonymous  with 
loss  of  jobs. 

The  new  emphasis  is  on 
families,  says  Simon  Hughes, 
who  has  worked  at  the  park 
for  the  past  15  years,  currently 
as  pool  manager.  “We’ve 
moved  on  from  the  days  when 
husbands  just  used  to  come 
down  and  drink  beer  until 
they  fell  over. 

“We  also  discourage  groups 
of  boys  and  girls  because  they 
tend  to  cause  trouble  and  do 
damage.  Everythingnow  is 
geared  towards  the  family — 
the  teenagers'  disco,  the 
Trecco  Bear  Club,  the  family 
bar.  We  are  changing  our 
image.” 

Anthony  and  Daniel,  both 
aged  seven,  made  friends  on 
holiday  at  Trecco  Bay. 
Anthony  likes  the  rides  at 
Coney  Beach;  Daniel  enjoys 
“drinking  lager  with  Mum 
and  Dad.”  Anthony,  who  has  a 
girlfriend  called  Carly  back 
home,  is  not  looking  for  more 
female  company. 

“We’ve  got  to  grow  first,"  he 
explains.  “You  have  to  be  a 
hundred,”  adds  Daniel.  “Then 
you  go  for  the  legs.  I kick 'em.” 

Daniel  throws  himself  back- 
wards off  the  bar  stool; 
Anthony  follows.  Then  they 
get  up  and  do  it  again.  And 
again.  Dani  el  then  comes  up 
with  the  idea  of  going  round 
collecting  glasses  and 
demanding  money  from 
customers. 

Daniel’s  mother,  Kathleen, 
and  her  second  husband, 

David,  bought  the  caravan 
three  weeks  ago  and  claim  it  is 
“the  best  thing  we’ve  ever 
done.” 

Not  everyone  Is  as  content- 
ed in  Trecco  Bay.  In  one  block, 
panpipe  music  trails  soulfully 
through  the  air.  Malcolm  Ax- 


ford  turns  down  the  volume 
and  emerges  from  his  caravan 
with  the  stick  he  has  had  to 
use  since  he  broke  his  back  27 
years  ago. 

He  bought  the  van  when  his 
11-year-old  daughter  was 
raped  and  another  daughter 
was  sick  with  anorexia,' she 
died  age  17.  Brightly-painted 
shoes  hang  around  his  perfect 
lawn;  his  van  has  stained- 
glass  windows.  He  hates  it  and 
he  hates  Trecco  Bay . “If  s the 
first  caravan  I’ve  bought  and 
it’ll  be  the  last,"  he  said. 
“There's  no  entertainment 
here  and  if  s too  expensive;  it 
would  be  cheaper  to  go 
abroad.” 

The  attempts  to  wipe  out  the 
old  Trecco  Bay  make  it  a poi- 
gnant place  to  be.  as  lifers  in 
the  park  struggle  both  emo- 
tionally and  financially  with 
the  changes.  There  are  still 
mementoes  of  the  past  there: 
the  fish  shop  declaring  “Prob- 
ably the  best  chips  in  the 
world";  a plastic  dolphin 
hanging  outside  a shop:  the 
Miss  Trecco  Bay  contest  But 
slowly  they  are  being  replaced 
by  more  expensive  alterna- 
tives. 

Even  the  hairdressing  salon 
has  closed.  A sign  in  the  win- 
dow says,  "This  unit  is  avail- 
able for  the  season"  and 
briefly,  just  briefly,  I was 
tempted  to  take  it  just  for  old 
time's  sake. 

1 wander  back  to  my  luxury 
caravan,  past  the  new  cabaret 
bar,  where  a trumpet  is  play- 
ing the  dying  strains  of  All 
Through  The  Night  “Make  a 
Splash . . . Trecco  Bay  for  the 
best  fun  around!”  the  bro- 
chure had  promised.  Suddenly 
I just  wanted  to  cry.  Jim  is 
right  Bloody  English 
buggers. 


Martin 

THE  MOST  intriguing  -. 
political  Site  flown,  jn 

this  windless  week  was 
a little  one,  not  much 


circumspect  about  its  hand- 
Uhg  of  this  immense  issue. 

Booting  the  ball  into  the 
long  grass  of  the  next  parlia- 
ment would  undoubtedly 
^relieve  Labour  of  a greet  deci- 
sion. It  may  .even,  ha.  time. 

, prove  to-be  the  prudent 
.course  to  take.  But  it  would  be 
» wnofiyunjustiflahle  to  do  it 
now^espech^y  cm  electorally 
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I a little  oae, 004  much 

noticed  against  thec^blue 
sky.  B was  a story  uj 


ain  into  a Enropean  single-, 
eurrencythfrh^tiie  OB:gl 

parliament 


phantom  Labour  gambit 
.Whareyer  the  story  came  -ft. 
from,  be  in  no  doubt  about 
this;  the  most  important  ded- . 

sionwhich  awaits  a fixture  } 
Labour  government  is  never-*, 

theless  the  stogie  currency.-  *- 
AU  other  things  in  the  first : s . 
Blair  term  are  secondary  toit  > 
.And  the  fact  remains  that  -,rv\ 
Labour,  although  more  pror  ... 
European,  thamthe  Tories  aB% 
more  willing  also  to  set  out  - 
the  conditions  under  which , 
might  join  up.  is  increasingly- 


Labour  is  too  prone  to  such  ■ 
courses  already . which  la  why 
last  Sunday's  story  rang  so 
-true. 

Yet  to  do  it  in  this  case 
would  be  the  ultimate  piece  of 
.Irresponsibility.  It  would  be 
doing  the  wrong  thing  for  the 
wrong  reason* 

f.  Nevraiheless.itlsnothard 
tosee  why  Tony  Blair  must  . 
sometimes.be  tempted to  post- 
pone the  decision.  His  party  Is 
idividedabout  the  single  our-  - 
reaocy from  the  foptotfeebot- 


tom,  with  at  least  half-a-dozen 
wi  hiictwra,  including 
Robin  Cook,  whose  hearts  are 
not  wholly  in  it  or  in  it  at  all 
The  issue  has  also  become  a 
rallying  point  for  the  emerg- 
ing new  generation  of  Labour 
leftwingers,  a distinct  and 
more  serious  grouping  than 
toe  older  anti-marketeers, 
and  not  to  be  confused  with 
them. 

Blair  would  be  only  human 
ifhe  preferred  to  defer  the 
issue.  He  is  wholly  focused  on 
winning  the  coming  election, 
but  he  is  also  a two-term  man.  , 
He  aims  to  lead  for  a decade 
(though  don’t  role  out  those  ! 

“Blair  to  quit  at  501  ’ stories), 
and  he  wants  to  win  the 
second  general  ejection  al- 
most as  badly  as  the  first 
Looked  ait  from  1996,  the  poli- 
tics of  the  first  term  may  . 
seem  hard  enough  already, 
without  inviting  a battle 
royal  wtth  the  tabloids,  the 
Tories  and  the  Labour  left 
over  Europe. 

That,  however,  would  be 
the  coward’s  choice,  and  Blair 
has  become  persuaded,  both 
byhisadvisersandbyhisex- 
. periHKs^  that  he  must  always 
be  a strong  leader,  hi  this  way 
of  looking  at  the  world,  post- 
ponement is  for  wimps.  That 
is  why  I think  he  will  not 


duck  the  issue  if  he  has  to  face 
it  . . 

For  face  it  he  must  What  is 
more,  he  must  face  it  much 
sooner  than  many  appreciate. 
Sketch  out  a chart  of  the  poli- 
tics of  the  next  decade  for  . 
yourself;  as  I tried  to  do  the 
other  day. 

It  Is  a useful  exercise,  be- 
cause it  underlines  that  the 
Labour  government  must 
. moke  its  decision  about  toe 
single  currency  within  the 

next  15  months,  and  much 

aviner  thaw  that  rn  pragfinp . 

Here  are  two  propositions 
about  the  politics  of  the  next 
six  years.  First,  any  British  1 

government  which  wants  to 
go  ahead  with  joining  the 
singte  curremcy  on  the  exist- 
ing timetable  in  1999  must 
commit  Itself  to  doing  so  next 
year,  which  means,  in  effect, 
preparing  itself  for  that  deci- 
sion now. 

Second,  the  next  general 
election  butone  Is  likely  to 
take  place  in  2001,  which  Is 

also  the  year  in  which  the  ■ 
second  opportunity  to  join 
the  single  currency  Js  most 
likely  to  present  itselt  and  it 
is  unlikely  that  Labour  would 
choose  to  promote  such  an 
issue  at  such  a time. 

Tbe  timetable  dictates  the 
truth  cftheflrstpropositioxi. 


Stage  three  afEuropean  mon- 
etary union  is  due  to  come 
into  effect  under  the  Maas- 
tricht treaty  at  the  start  of  ' 
1999.  The  political  decision  to 
confirm  it  must  be  taken  early 
in  1998,  when  Britain,  as  it 
happens,  will  hold  the  Euro- 
pean presidency.  But  if  Brit- 
ain does  not  intend  to  Invoke 
its  own  single  currency  opt- 


His  party  is  divided 
about  the  single 
currency  from  top 
to  bottom,  with  at 
least  six  shadow 
ministers  whose 
hearts  are  not  in  rt 

out,  it  is  obliged  tp  declare 
itself  by  the  start  of 1998.  In 
other  words.  Parliament 
would  probably  have  to  vote 
in  favour  of  stage  three  next 
November. 

Thus  Labour  may  have  to 
take,  the  most  important  sire 
tegie  decision  of  its  whole 
tens  within six  months  of  tak- 
ing office.  It  is  not  impossible 


to  imagine  Labour  escaping 
without  committing  itself 
publicly  before  the  election, 
because  it  could  always  say  it 
was  entitled  to  have  a chance 
to  look  at  the  books.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  that 
Blair  and  his  Inner  core  of 
prospective  ministers  could 
operate  without  a pre-election 
working  assumption  or  that 
this  would  not  need  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  Cabinet  within  a 
I very  few  weeks  of  toe 
election. 

A different  timetable  also 
imposes  itself  on  the  second 
proposition.  If  Labour  misses 
the  bus  in  1998,  for  whatever 
reasons,  it  cannot  be  certain 
that  the  opportunity  will  then 
again  come  round  at  a politi- 
cally favourable  later  date  of  ; 
its  own  choosing. 

Assuming  that  the  single 
currency  does  actually  come 
Into  operation  in  1999  as 
planned,  but  without  Britain, 
it  is  possible  that  Britain 
mightthen  be  farced  by  cur- 
rency market  pressures  to 
join  within  a short  time.  That 
would  be  politically  embar- 
rassing, and  might  badly  af- 
fect Labour's  performance  in 
the  inaugural  Scottish  and 
Welsh  Assembly  elections,  as 
well  as  the  next  European 
elections,  all  of  which  are 


likely  to  take  place  in  mid- 
1999. 

Blair  will  want  to  avoid 
such  an  embarrassment  for 
all  those  reasons. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Brit- 
ain survives  the  creation  of 
the  single  currency  but  then 
decides  to  join  from  a position 
of  strength  rather  than  weak- 
ness, the  opportunity  to  join 
is  expected  to  come  after  two 
years.  This,  however,  would 
entangle  toe  single  currency 
with  the  general  election, 
someth  ing  which  a careful 
party  leader  like  Blair  might 
be  anxious  to  avoid— unless 
the  Conservatives  were  in 
such  disarray  that  there  was 
positive  advantage  in  treating 
the  election  as  the  verdict  on 
the  currency,  thus  obviating 
the  need  for  a referendum. 

But  this  is  very  contingent 
stuff.  The  truth  is  that  Blair 
and  the  shadow  cabinet  need 
to  make  up  their  minds,  and 
then  to  go  for  it  Perhaps  they 
have  done  so  already.  Cer- 
tainly Gordon  Brown  sounds 
these  days  like  a Chancellor 
who  wants  in  not  out  With 
Blair  one  can  never  nowadays 

be  sure.  But  they  are  going  to 
have  to  commit  themselves 
soon,  and  they  are  going  to 
have  to  live  with  their  choice 

for  a very  long  time. 
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A disease  not 
a disgrace 


SIMON  Garfield  is  right 
to  say  that  the  problem 
with  HIV  m this 
country  is  blame  (The 
re-gaying  of  Aids,  July  18). 

Thus  the ' ‘de-gay  mg’  ’ of  HIV 
was  partly  because  wall-mean- 
ing people  thought  that  if  gay 
men  were  associated  with  HIV, 
it  wouldn't  be  taken  seriously. 
Justification  for  this  could  be 
drawn  from  the  "re-gaying"’  of 
HIV,  as  characterised  fax  the 
Government’s  downgrading  of 
the  subject  in  1993.  The  state- 
ment which  removed  special 
funding  from  HIV  treatment 
and  care  said  that  it  was 
"only”  gay  max  (and  perhaps 
drug  users  and/or  black 
people)  who  were  affected.  So  it 
didn’t  matter  any  more. 

If  the  issue  is  portrayed  as 
gay  only,  it  is  not  important; 
but  if  it  is  made  to  seem  of 
general  concern,  it  is  a gay 
conspiracy  to  talk  it  up. 

The  danger  in  all  the  talk  of 
de-gaytog  and  re-gaying  of 
HIV,  which  is  hardly  new,  is 
that  it  can  bring  out  divisive 
sentiments  in  the  general  pop- 
ulation at  a lizzie  when  the 
needs  of  oil  people  with  HIV 
are  going  off  the  agenda. 

What  we  do  not  need  is  di  v- 
ide-and-rule  between  different 
groups,  backgrounds  and  ex- 
periences, with  a hierarchy  of 
guilt  and  blame.  HIV  Is  a dis- 
ease, not  a disgrace. 

John  Nicholson. 

Director,  George  House  Trust 
75  Ardwick  Green  North, 
Manchester  M12  6FX. 

A LTHOUGH  there  are 
/ \ currently  only  161  cases 
/ V of  Aids  transmitted 
through  low-risk  sex,  this  rep- 
resents 161  more  cases  than 
the  Dally  Mail  or  Andrew  Neil 
would  have  m believe  is  poss- 
ible. It  is  a dangerous  misrep- 
resentation to  imply  that  this 
Is  also  the  extent  of  HIV  infec- 
tion. Given  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  this  is  the  tip  of  the  info- 
mods  iceberg.  What  should 
also  be  remembered  by  the 
straight  community  is  that 
gay  people  are  often  tested 
regularly,  straights  are  not 
This  means  that  the  scale  of 
infection  only  becomes  appar- 
ent if  Aids  sets  in  five  to  10 
years  after  contact  with  the 
virus. 

The  figures  therefore  are  al- 
ready five  to  10  years  out  of 
date.  Although  I'm  all  in 


flavour  of  targeting  those  who 
are  most  at  risk,  the  danger  erf 
the  current  publicity  is  that  It 
sends  a message  to  the 
straight  community  that  Aids 
really  is  a gay  disease,  that 
unprotected  sex  among 

straights  ts  safe  after  alL 

Ihope  that  the  significant 
but  hidden,  good  that  has  been 
done  over  the  last  few  years 
wiU  not  now  be  destroyed  by 
the  irresponsible  reporting 
and  poor  vision  displayed,  by 
some  areas  of  the  press. 

Andy  Guilbert 
14 1 SelhurstRoad, 

London  SE25  6LQ. 

POSITIVELY  WOMEN  Is 
the  only  national  HTV 
organisation  providing 
services  to  women  living  with 
HIV.  We  take  issue  with  much 
of  Simon  Garfield’s  article. 

Currently  there  are  about 
4,000  women  diagnosed  with 
HTV  in  the  UK  and  a similar 
number  of  heterosexual  men. 
Yes.  gay  men  make  up  70  per 
cent  of  those  infected  with 
HTV.  However,  the  other  30 
per  cent  are  not  an  insignffi- 
cant number.  In  addition, 
some  ofthese  other  groups  are 
increasing  in  numbers  at  a 
foster  rate  than  gay  men.  To 
say  that  “only  161  Aids  cases 
were  the  result  of  UK  hetero- 
sexual transmission  with  no 
evidence  of  high-risk  part- 
ners" gives  a false  and  poten- 
tially dangerous  impression. 
There  are  thousands  of  people 
who  belong  to  “high  risk" 
groups  and  they  do  not  wear 
labels  on  their  foreheads.  Posi- 
tively Women  constantly  en- 
counters newly  diagnosed 
women  who  believed  they  and 
their  partners  did  not  belong 
to  a “high  risk”  group. 

The  speculation  that  there 
was  an  “Aids  establishment" 
conspiracy  to  deceive  the  pub- 
lic and  the  authorities  may  be 
a good  story  for  the  press  but 
is  not  credible.  The  politicians 
and  health  officials  who  were 
responsible  for  national  policy 
had  enough  medical  data  to 
know  that  heterosexuality 
was  not  a defence  against  this 
virus.  Their  action  then  has 
undoubtedly  helped  to  ensure 
that  the  epidemic  in  the  UK 
has  not  followed  the  wot  Id- 
wide  pattern- 
StephanieElsy. 

Director.  Positively  Women. 
347-349  Ciiy  Road, 

London  EC1V1LR. 


An  obelisk  out  of  Africa 


A T LAST  an  issue  cf  cultural 
/"Mooting  from  colonial  times, 
-outstanding  for  half  a century, 
has  received  coverage  in  a 
British  newspaper  (Pressure 
grows  for  Italians  to  return 
Ethiopia's  pride,  July  16). 

You  rightly  draw  attention 
to  Italy’s  legal  obligations 
(under  Article  37  cf  its  1947 
Peace  Treaty  with  the  United 
Nations)  to  restore  the  2,000- 
year-old  Axumite  obelisk  now 
in  Rome.  There  is,  however,  an 
urgent  aspect  to  this  matter. 
The  obelisk  has  now  been 
found  to  have  been  suffering 

from  pollution  caused  by  the 
busy  traffic  swirling  around  it 

over  the  60  years  since  it  was 


installed  in  the  Piazza  di  Porta 
Capena  to  commemorate  the 
15th  anniversary  of  Mussolir 
ni’s  march  on  Rome. 

Nor  are  the  problems  of 
transporting  the  ^metre-high 
obelisk  back  to  Ethiopia  as  for- 
midable or  as  costly  as  has 
been  supposed.  In  a scientific 
paper  published  earlier  this 
year,  foe  Italian  scientist  Dr 
Vincenzo  Franca viglia  has 
concluded  that  it  could  easily 
be  redivided  into  the  five  sepa- 
rate pieces  into  which  it  had 
broken  centuries  before. 
Stephen  BelL 
2 The  Row,  SpaBord, 

Newark, 

Notts  NG237HB. 
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Go  on,  read  my  mind 


DR  CHRIS  Winter,  of 
British  Telecom’s  Soul 
Catcher  team,  says  that 
“speech  and  writing  are  such 
crude  forma  of  communicat- 
ing’’ (From  cradle  to  grave  on 
memory  chip,  July  18).  Crude 
compared  to  what? 

He  would  prefer  mechanical 
transfer  of  neuron  pulses  from 
one  brain  to. another.  But  as 
Prof  Steven  Rose  suggests, 
such  fragmentary  transfer  be- 
tween separately  matured 
hi^ms  couldn't  conceivably 
amount  to  "my  having  your 
experiences’’,  or  my  having 
experiences  at  all 
Nor  is  the  objective  nature 
of  our  ordinary  (but  marvell- 
ous) psychological  capacities 
captured  by  such  focile,  com- 
puter-led analogies.  “Playing 
experiences  back  to  each 
other”  wouldn't  be  communi- 
cation between  two  people  but 
hallucination  in  one  person.  I 
couldn't  communicate  by  in- 
ducing holiday  experiences  in 
you,  any  more  than  I can  now 
by  showing  you  holiday  snap- 
shots. Communication  starts 
when  I talk  about  them. 

But  what  if  I could  repro- 
duce my  own  complex,  lan- 
guage-based thoughts  in  you? 
We  have  a method  for  that  al- 
ready: it’s  called  talking,  and 
it’s  crude  or  subtle  depending 
on  how  well  it's  done.  Could 
neural  transfer  replace  a 
novel,  even  a bus-stop  chat, 
except  by  reinstating 
language? 

In  hard  scientific  reality. 


brainwave  swaps  are  no  more 
relevant  to  interpersonal  com- 
munication than  a kidney 
transplant,  and  far  less  benefi- 
cial. Except  perhaps  to  BT. 

But  then  who  was  It  said.  “If  s 
good  to  talk”? 

John  Heawood. 

20  Eastward  Avenue, 

Fulford, 

York  Y014LZ. 

OBJECTIONS  from  Ken 
\#Hasse  and  Steven  Rose  to 
the  idea  that  we  can  store  ex- 
periences on  memory  chips  - 
foil  to  point  out  that  such  a 
system  is  impossible,  not  just 
improbable.  We  know  enough 
neuroscience  now  to  be  able  to 
prove  this  statement 

When  scientists  think  of  a 
world  where  experiences  can 
be  recorded  on  chips,  they  for- 
get that  the  brain  is  a mallea- 
ble object  A signal  which  pro- 
duced a response  a few  weeks 
ago  might  not  indeed  will  not 
produce  exactly  the  same  res- 
ponse again  the  next  week;  for 
every  signal  the  brain 
receives  will  alter  it  perhaps 
very  slightly,  but  sure  enough 
change  it 

Differences  between  two 
people  are  more  extreme.  On  a 
very  basic  level,  a stimulus 
one  person  may  find  painful, 
another  may  find  merely  irri- 
tating. The  way  the  brain  de- 
velops will  have  a lot  to  do 
with  which  pathways  are  rein- 
forced to  various  forms  of 
stimulus,  and  to  which  stimuli 
and  to  what  extent  the  brain 


responds.  The  way  neural  pat- 
terns are  set  up  is  affected  not 
just  by  the  external  environ- 
ment a person  interacts  with, 
but  also  by  the  physical  shape, 
size  and  gender  of  their  body. 

The  real  problem  with  stor- 
ing experiences  on  chips  is 
that  it  assumes  a mind/body 
duality  which  just  doesn’t 
exist 

Paf  Turner. 

123b  Bathurst  Gardens. 
London  NWI05JJ. 

CHRIS  Winter’s  views  are 
Immoral  and  unscientific. 
He  sees  nothing  but  good  news 
in  the  prospect  of  reproducing 
and  exchanging  complete  in- 
dividual memories.  Omi- 
nously. he  expresses  his  en- 
thusiasm by  saying:  “We  have 
split  the  atom  but  the  bomb 
has  not  yet  been  built” 

And  when  he  says;  “Speech 
and  writing  are  such  crude 
forms  of  communication*',  he 
shows  little  understanding  of 
neurophysics.  Without 
speech  and  writing,  the  brain 
cells  of  memory  would  be  far 
less  connected,  that  is,  far  less 
developed. 

Irving  Weinman. 

9 Avondale  Park  Gardens. 
London  W114FR. 

THE  British  Telecom  scien- 
tists appear  to  be  making 
two  fundamental  mistakes  in 
supposing  that  they  could  re- 
cord human  memories  on  a 
microchip  that  could  then  be 
played  back  on  a computer 


screen.  First,  unlike  comput- 
ers, no  two  brains  are  tiie 
same.  Second,  the  relation- 
ship between  conscious  sub- 
jective experience  and  brain 
activity  is  still  utterly  opaque. 
We  do  not  even  know  why  we 
are  conscious  beings  rather 
than  Insentient  automata. 
JohnBeloff. 

6BlacketPlace, 

Edinburgh  EH91RL. 

I SUGGEST  that  Chris  Win- 
ter and  colleagues  all  return 
forthwith  to  the  extra-galactic 
laboratory  where  he  was 
cloned.  There,  perhaps,  he 

might  even  read  an  easy  novel, 

or  watch  a short  play,  and 
study  a little  humanity  before 
returning  to  play  God. 

(Dr)  Duncan  Godden. 

51  Russell  Street, 

Cambridge  CB2 1HT. 

Perhaps  Dr  Winter 

would  like  to  add  to  his  list 
walking,  kissing,  loving  and 
caring — all  communication 
methods  which  reveal  the  ex- 
travagance of  human  life. 

If  BT  are  investing  £20  mil- 
lion in  this  dangerous  non- 
sense, perhaps  they  should 
tell  us  why.  I would  prefer  my 
telephone  company  to  spend 
its  money  on  research  which 
enhances,  rather  than 
replaces,  essential  forms  of 
human  communication  — 
holiday  snaps  and  all. 

Mike  Lee. 

1 Dean’s  Yard, 

London  SWlP  3NR. 


Flying  in  the 
face  of  facts 

JAMES  Wood  mars  an 
otherwise  perceptive 
article  (Fearfulness  of  flying. 
July  19)  when  he  trots  out  the 
familiar  old  statistic  beloved  of 
airline  PR  people:  “One's 
chances  of  dying  in  a car  or 
taxi  are  37  times  higher,  per 
mile  than  one’s  chances  of 
dying  in  a plane”. 

This  is  a statistic  which  is 
simultaneously  true  and 
totally  irrelevant,  since  the  av- 
erage distance  for  a car /taxi 
journey  may,  for  an  we  know, 
be  37  times  shorter  than  the 
average  distance  for  a plane 
journey. 

A less  misleading  statistic 
would  compare  the  average 
annual  number  of  fatalities 
per  car/ taxi  journey,  with  the 
average  annual  number  of  fa- 
talities per  plane  journey. 
David  Gear. 

64  Cirencester  Road, 
Cheltenham. 

GlOS  GL538DA, 

MY  partner,  who  is  about  to 
go  and  work  in  Central 
America,  took  her  belongings 
to  a freight  company  at  Gat- 
wick  on  the  day  of  the  TWA 
crash.  Unsupervised,  she 

packed  her  things  into  the 
crate  provided  She  left  node- 
tails  of  her  contact  address  in 
the  UK  and  could  easily  have 
left  a false  forwarding  address. 
There  was  no  X-ray  Inspection 
while  she  was  present  Should 
there  have  been  anything  sus- 
picious in  her  crate(which 
was  apparently  going  to  travel 

in  the  hold  of  a passenger  air- 
craft), there  was  no  obvious 
way  in  which  this  could  have 
beenchecked.  We  were  amazed 
by  this. 

John  Hole. 

158  Old  Woolwich  Road, 
Greenwich. 

London  SEIQ9PH 


Cut  off  point  for  child  abusers 


THE  SENTENCING  of  How- 
ard Hughes  for  the  rape  and 
murder  of  Sophie  Hook  (Girl's 
killer  jailed  for  life,  July  19) 
will  bring  renewed  and  proba- 
bly loud  calls  for  the  register- 
ing of  sex  offenders  at  large  in 
the  community.  A consulta- 
tive paper  was  brought  out  by 
the  Home  Office  on  this  sub- 
ject in  mid-June,  and  awaits 
responses  from  interested  par- 
ties. 

However,  it  seems  that 
some  well-defined  criteria  for 
assessing  whose  names  go  on 
such  a list  must  be  made, 
otherwise  we  face  the  position 
of  including  the  names  of 
every  person  who  has  sexu- 
ally offended  against  children 
and  is  still  alive.  Judging  from 
a perusal  of  Home  Office  pub- 
lished statistics  over  the  last 
50  years,  more  then  50.000 
such  persons  exist.  We  have, 
in  effect,  a large  town  — and 
perhaps  a small  city  — of  such 
Individuals  at  large.  Does 
Michael  Howard  propose  to 
include  them  all? 

A far  more  sensible  ap- 
proach would  be  to  include  on 
such  a register  the  names  or 
those  who  have  re-offended 
against  children,  plus  those 
whose  sexual  crimes  have  in- 
volved violence  against  child- 
ren. These  categories  are  in 
the  minority,  as  the  propor- 
tion of  recidivists  seems  to  be 
nowhere  near  the  practically 
hysterical  levels  claimed  by 
some  apparent  experts.  It  is 
true  that  a large  proportion  — 
about  a quarter  of  all  offend- 
ers— is  charged  before  they 
are  21  years  old;  therefore  the 
potential  to  reoffend  can  be 
perhaps  assessed  at  a rela- 
tively early  stage  If  the  ma- 
chinery to  do  so  is  in  place. 

But  the  mean  average  age  of 
the  "first  time”  sex  offender 
against  children  is  38  years, 
and  that  ofthe  person  set  to 


become  a recidivist  about  five 
years  higher  when  first 
charged.  It  may  be  that  the 
exceptions  to  this,  especially 
the  much  younger  ones,  are 
more  likely  to  become  violent 
re-offenders. 

From  a study  I have  just 
completed,  involving  six  sam- 
ples totalling  about  1 ,500  of- 
fenders. it  would  seem  that 
there  is  about  a 10  per  cent 
clmDce  of  an  offender  against 
little  girls  (aged  under  13) 
reoffending,  and  a higher  one 
of  about  15  per  cent  for  an 
offender  against  boys  of  the 
same  age. 

Although  cases  such  as  that 
of  Hughes  engender  a great 
deal  of  fear,  they  are  most  defi- 
nitely rarities.  In  fact  last 
year's  total  of  sexually  moti- 
vated killings  of  children  was 
down  on  the  20-year  average 
of  six  such  crimes. 

Stephen  J King. 

45  Park  View, 

Hurst  Street, 

London  SE24  QEH. 

/~\NCE  again  in  the  after- 
W math  of  tile  Sophie  Hook 
case  we  have  a government 
spokesperson  blathering 
about  “a  register  of 

paedophiles”  as  a cure-all  for 

crimes  against  children. 

Once  again  this  death  was 
allowed  to  happen  by  the  inef- 
fectiveness of  the  Children 
Act.  There  are  dear  contradic- 
tions in  the  Home  Office 
guidelines  compounded  by 
cash  limitations  on  local  fam- 
ily courts.  The  conviction  rate 
of  reported  cases  of  child 
abuse  is  less  than  0.003  per 
cent,  effectively  nil. 

To  produce  a register  of  pae- 
dophiles, it  is  first  necessary 
to  identify  them. 

Thalia  and  Ian  Campbell. 
Clangors.  Ynylas. 

Borth. 

Dyfed  SY2  45JU. 


Tears  before 
shutdown 

IFTND  it  deeply  ironic  that 
John  McCarthy  (My  World 
Service.  July  17)  says  that  he 
wept  when,  as  a hostage,  he 
heard  the  signature  tune  of 
the  BBC  World  Service. 

I agree  with  him.  and  those 
opposed  to  the  “reform”  of 
this  great  institution  for  in- 
ternational understanding. 
But  the  signature  tune?  Isn’t 
it  Ltliburlero,  the  marching 
song  of  King  Billy’s  Protes- 
tants at  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne  and  still  today  a song 
of  foe  Orangemen?  Does  the 
World  Service  beam  to  Ire- 
land? Time  to  change  toe 
tune,  perhaps. 

Frank  Grace. 

5 Oban  Street,  Ipswich, 
Suffolk  IP13PG. 

FOR  heaven's  sake,  will 
somebody  decide  what  to 
do  with  the  spare  plinth  in 
Trafalgar  Square  (Letters, 
July  17  & passim)  before  Bar- 
oness Thatcher  discovers  It 
Colin  Challen. 

2 Main  Street, 

East  Ardsley, 

Wakefield  WF3  2AE. 

IP  the  United  States  believes 
that  the  "original”  owner- 
ship of  nationalised  Cuban 
companies  has  to  be  re-estab- 
lished, how  does  this  princi- 
ple apply  to  dispossessed  Na- 
tive Americans? 

Jane  Turner. 

2 Colenso  Road. 

London  E50SL. 


Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 
faxed  on  0171  837  4530  or  sent 
by  post  to  119  Farringdon  Road, 
London  EC1R  3ER  and  by  e-mail 

to  leitersfir9uardlan.co.uk. 

Please  Indude  a full  postal 
address  and  telephone  number, 
even  in  e-malifld  letters. 


Less  revolution  than  reformation 
of  the  welfare  state 


DOTH  YOUR  front  page  (til- 
D ley  starts  welfare  revolu- 
tion, July  18)  and  your  Leader 
misrepresented  Labour’s  posi- 
tion on  welfare  reform. 

Your  report  on  the  threat- 
ened privatisation,  of  child- 
benefit  administration  in- 
dudes a quote  from  me  that 
was  taken  out  of  context  from  a 
lecture  I gave  three  months  ago 
and  was  unrelated  to  the  mat- 
ter in  hand.  In  fact,  I am  op- 
posed to  this  privatisation. 

The  administration  of  child 
benefit  is  efficient  at  present, 
and  itis  folly  for  file  Govern- 
ment to  change  it  for  dogmatic 
reasons. 

Your  leading  article  berates 
us  for  other  supposed  errors, 
yet  falls  to  acknowledge  the 
whole  picture.  We  cannot,  in 
advance  of  an  election,  give  a 
specific  commitment  to  a par- 
ticular formula  or  figure  in 
relation  to  increases  to  the 
basic  state  pension.  We  simply 
do  not  know  at  this  stage  what 
the  condition  of  the  public  fi- 
nances will  be.  What  we  have 
said,  however,  ts  That  we  have 
an  over-arching  principle:  that 
all  pensioners  should  share 
fairly  in  rising  national  pros- 
perity, and  that  the  basic  pen- 
sion should  play  Its  part  in 
meeting  that  objective. 

We  are  not  “ducking  the 
challenge"  of  inequality.  In- 
deed, we  have  highlighted 
both  the  growth  in  inequality 
and  the  spread  of  poverty  since 
1979,  and  we  will  work  to 
reverse  both,  in  government 
It  won’t  happen,  however,  with 
the  privatising  agenda  now 
revealed  as  the  Tory  fifth-term 
priority.  Modernising  and 
strengthening  the  welfare 
state,  raamtainingthe  princi- 
ple of  social  insurance,  and 
helping  people  to  move  from 
benefit  to  work:  these  are  the 
key  elements  of  policy.  I hope 
we  wiU  have  the  Guardian's 
support  in  those  aims. 

Chris  Smith  MP. 

Shadow  Social  Security 
Secretary. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SWia  0AA. 

N.IOT  for  the  first  time  Blair 
I N aides  are  mystified  that 
they  are  being  quoted  by  vour 


A Country  Diary 


political  staff  (Blair  is  urged  to 
honour  poll  result  July  18).  I 
think  your  readers  would  be 
entitled  to  assume  that  any 
Blair  aide  quoted  by  the 
Guardian  worked  in  Mr  Blair's 
office.  Since  no  such  aide  said 
that  Tony  Blair  was  “free  to  do 
as  he  liked”  with  the  Shadow 
Cabinet  team  elected  by  the 
Parliamentary  Labour  Party, 
you  should  be  clearer  about  the 
origin  of  your  quotes.  I would 
be  grateful  in  future  that  when 
anonymous  aides  are  used  in 
support  of  a story,  the  Guard- 
lan  could  make  it  dear  they 
are  not  the  “aides"  normally 
assumed  to  be  speaking  on  be- 
half of  Mr  Blair,  namely  me  or 
any  of  my  staff,  whom  you  are 
entitled  to  label  as  Blair 
spokesmen  or  spokeswomen. 
Alastair  Campbell. 

Press  secretary  to 
Rt  Hon  Tony  Blair  MP.  . 

House  cf  Commons, 

London  SWIA  0AA. 

f that  if  the 
Labour  Party  is  not  elected  at 
the  next  General  Election, ' 
Britain  will  become  the  last 
bastion  of  rightwing  govern- 
ment. Peter  Ufley  is  planning 
toe  privatisation  of  childbene- 
fit  and  this  is  either  a dry  rim 
for  the  wholesale  sell-offbf  the 
welfare  state,  or  the  last  rites  of 
Thatcherism.  \ 

1 believe  that  the  welfare 
state  should  cater  for  all  Af  ' 
society  but  the  problem  il  fi- 
nancing it  I do  not  advocate 
tax  hikes,  and  private  insur- 
ance is  too  costly  for  mo 
People;  so  the  question,  afflnte 
enter  a new  millennium,  ii 
what  role  the  welfare  stat 
should  play  and  what  level  cf 
benefits  is  adequate  for  a med- 
em  society. 

Privatisation  is  not  the 
answer  to  the  ills  ofthe  welfare 
state.  The  only  constructive 
solution  is  to  create  more  An- 
ployment  so  that  people  are 
taken  off  benefits,  and  more 
taxes  are  collected.  This  will 
nation  social-secu- 
nty  bill  and  release  more 
money  for  the  people  who  havt 
to  rely  on  benefits. 

Kevin  French. 

48  Gloucester  Court, 

Plymouth  PL15EJ. 


LLANFROTHEN:  Looking  out 
across  the  brilliant  green 
sward  from  the  sunlit  slopes 
near  Llanfrothen  the  other  day 
it  was  hard  to  imagine  that  200 
years  ago  ships  could  sail  right 
up  to  the  old  stone  bridge  at 
AbergJaslyn.  Many  wooden 
ships  were  built  here,  where 
oak,  holly,  ash  and  sycamore 
came  trooping  down  to  the 
tide-line.  Now  the  Glaslyn  me- 
anders on  between  rushy 
banks  towards  the  great  em- 
bankment that  caused  most  of 
this  change. 

Sir  Clough  Williams  EUis 
regretted  the  reclaiming  of  the 
estuary,  Traeth  Mawr,  that 
was  a major  feature  of  the 
view  from  Plas  Brondanw.  his 
ancestral  home,  situated  in  my 
favourite  Welsh  garden.  Writ- 
ing in  1969  he  recounts  how 
there’d  been  talk  of  drainage 
as  early  as  1625  but  it  was  his 
18th-century  ancestors  who 
initiated  “this  dubious  busi- 
ness of  Sea  Banks."  The  com- 
pletion by  William  Maddox  of 
Porthmadog's  embankment  in 
1816  "transformed  this  lovely 
island-studded  inlet  into  so 
many  thousand  acres  of  third- 
rate  pasture." 


So  it  remains.  Hay, 
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for  the  most  part  the  g 
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Strange  kind  of  comfort  found 
in  the  celebrity  circus 


Colin  Parry  became  a media 
personality  overnight  when 
his  son  Tim  was  killed  in  the 
Warrington  bomb.  Now  he 
has  his  own  TV  show. 
Interview  by 
DINA  RABINOViTCH 


COLIN  PARRY 

mourned  his  son  in 
public.  Remember 
Tim,  the  12-year- 
old  killed  by  the 
*RA  in  Warrington?  He  was 
buried  with  full  Everton 
strip,  including  the  shorts 
he’d  been  out  to  buy  the  day 
the  bomb  exploded  in  his  local 
shopping  centre.  His  grand- 
dad supported  Everton,  his 
dad  supported  Everton,  and 
so  did  Tim. 

Colin  wanted  Tim  to 
become  a symbol  for  peace,  so 
he  went  on  a television  news 
bulletin  to  plead  that  his 
death  not  be  a waste.  Colin 
and  his  wife  Wendy  went  to 
Ireland  to  make  a programme 
for  Panorama.  They  wrote  a 
book  about  Tim  called  An 
Ordinary  Boy.  Colin 
impressed:  he  was  dignified, 
a believer  In  forgiveness,  a 
man  people  remembered. 

For  Colin,  themedia  expo- 
sure became  interwoven  with 

his  grieving,  and  has  

become  a part  of  his 
recovery.  This,  I sup-  ITHf 
pose,  Is  where  one  be-  1 

comes  uneasy  about  talk) 
what  business  the  Lajrxj 
spotlight  has  here.  Hrffc 
“If  you  were  to  talk  u c 
to  any  bereaved  mar 

parent"  says  Colin,  * ^ 

“the  terror  for  them  is  nhilf 
that  people  close  to  u m‘ 

them  get  worn  out  and  mgr 
fatigued  by  continu-  1 

ously  talking  about  fnr  a 
the  child  who’s  gone. 

Close  family  and  ~ 

friends  carry  the  whole  bur- 
den and  they  can’t  take  it  in- 
definitely , so  there’s  a danger 
you'll  lose  them  too,  you’ll 
drive  them  away  through 
your  grief  being  so  sharp. 

“So  If  you’ve  suddenly  got 
another  vehicle  through 
which  you  can  channel  your 
grief  and  comments,  which 
we  found  we  had  because  it 
was  a political  killing,  well 
that  was  an  amazingly 
powerful  outlet  for  us, 
especially  for  me.  " 

Colin  says  “the  greatest 
therapy  is  the  therapy  of 
talking.  That  is  the  difference 
between  madness  and  sanity 
following  a child’s  death.  For 
me  foe  media  provided  that 
outlet  for  a long,  long  time.” 

At  the  time,  Wendy  hadn't 
wanted  any  of  the  publicity. 

She  would  have  battened 
down  the  hatches,  shut  the 
door  on  reporters.  But  Wendy 


that  I’m  somehow  exploiting 
it.  We've  had  one  letter, 
thankful!  y only  one,  from  a 
local  Warrington  resident 
saying  1 shouldn't  do  it.  It 
hurts  because  it  introduces 
an  element  of  doubt,  and 
makes  you  question  your  own 
motives,  your  own  morality, 
your  own  ethics. 

“You  think,  is  the  criticism 
right?  So  you  sit  there  and 
you  read  it,  and  you  pore  over 
it  But  1 don't  want  to  soul- 
search  because  I’m  satisfied 
that  my  motives  are  not 
unreasonable  or  false.  I’d  Like 
to  be  in  a role  I enjoy,  and  get 
satisfaction  from.” 

At  first,  Wendy  Pa  rry 
seems  quite  separate  from  her 
husband,  who  is  10  years 
older  than  her.  Wendy  is  39, 
slight  blonde  and  pretty . She 
is  left  with  two  of  the  children 
she  bore  back  in  her  early 
twenties:  Dominic  aged  17, 
and  Abbi,  aged  14.  Colin’s 
emotions  spill  out  whereas 


The  greatest  therapy  is 
talking.  That  is  the 
difference  between 
madness  and  sanity  after  a 
child’s  death.  For  me  the 
media  provided  that  outlet, 
for  a long,  longtime’ 


Wendy  is  contained  and 
speaks  haltingly. 

Colin  says  he  was  always 
the  more  physically  demon- 
strative with  their  children, 
the  one  who  wanted  the  kids 
to  climb  into  bed  with  them. 

But  Wendy,  these  days,  is 
easier  on  the  children.  When 
they  appear,  Colin  is  quick  to 
hassle,  ask  anxious  questions 
(about  when  they  will  come 
home,  and  how  — an  anxiety 
they  clearly  understand  and 
tolerate),  whereas  Wendy  just 
lets  them  be. 

Sitting  with  them,  in  their 
house  with  walls  lined  with 
pictures  of  Tim,  his  clothes  in 
a wardrobe,  his  bike  rusting 
in  the  shed,  you  notice  these 
parents'  eyes.  Both  Wendy 
and  Colin  have  the  same 
frank  blue  eyes  as  each  other, 
and  when  they  exchange 
looks,  you  see  two  people 
agreeing  to  understand  each 


let  the  media  trample  through  1 other’s  needs,  and  so  stop  the 


her  sunny,  cared-for  house, 
because  she  could  see  it  was 
helping  Colin. 

And  now  the  beast  has 
come  to  stay . Colin  Parry  is  to 
host  his  own  talk-show,  for 
Granada  Television.  He  will 
be  Interviewing  others  who 
have  been  thrust  unwonted, 
into  the  public  eye:  Diana 
Lamplugh.  mother  of  Suzy, 
the  estate  agent  who  disap- 
peared; John  Ward,  whose 
daughter  Julie  was  killed  in 
Kenya;  and  survivors  of  the 
IRA's  bomb  in  Manchester, 
am  cmg  others. 

Does  he  feel  uncomfortable 
with  the  idea  of  having  found 
a new  fulfilment  in  life  — for 
that  Is  what  he  readily  admits 
it  Is — as  a result  of  his  son’s 
death?  “Oh  yeah,  yeah,  I'm 
wide  open  to  that  criticism. 


pain  of  Tim's  death  from 
spreading  ripples  of  destruc- 
tion through  what's  left  of  the 
soordinary  family  they  had: 
the  safe  suburban  neighbour- 
hood, his  job  as  a personnel 
manager,  hers  as  a school  ■ 
cook  The  children. 

There  is  the  incredible 
longing  to  bring  Tim  back. 
The  new-found  belief  in  a life 
after  death,  “because  we  have 
to  believe  that  we  will  hold 
him  again”.  And  for  Colin, 
there  Is  being  in  the  public 
eye,  which  for  Him  is  another 
way  of  keeping  Tim  alive. 
“Through  me,  in  a sense,” 
says  Col  in,  “I  feel  Tim  lives 
on  as  a very  live  reminder  of 
the  awful  price  we  pay  for  no 
peace  In  Northern  Ireland." 

Wendy  nods  her  under- 
standing as  Colin  explains 


how  the  barrage  of  media 
exposure  became  "addictive” 
for  him.  “For  me,"  she  says, 
“it's  keeping  busy  which 
helps;  for  Colin  it's  talking 
about  it.  talking  publicly." 

And  Colin  says:  "For  about 
two  years  I had  an  awful  lot  of 
exposure  to  the  media  — as 
had  Wendy,  though  Wendy 
will  admit  it  didn't  affect  her 
in  the  same  way  — television, 
radio,  press,  and  I got  an 
awful  lot  out  of  that. 

“We  were  suddenly 
exposed  to  a whole  new  world, 
of  politics  and  big  issues.  It 
felt  like  there  was  a role 
emerging  for  me  as  an 
English  father,  who  was  not 
party  political,  who  was  not 
religious,  suddenly  cast  in  the 
i middle  of  this  ancient  con- 
flict There  were  people  pre- 
pared to  listen  to  me  saying. 
'What  would  you  do  about  it.' 
and  that  was  both  flattering 
and  felt  very  worthwhile." 

When  the  media  attention 
died  down,  after  about  two 
years,  Colin  felt  uneasy.  He 
went  to  see  a contact  he'd 
made  through  writing  his 
book  about  Tim.  the  hot-shot 
London  agent  Mark  Lucas, 
who  handles  the  likes  of  Carol 
Tbatcber  and  the  former  Bei- 
rut hostage  John  McCarthy. 

“I  said  to  Mark,  'Look  I’m 
betwixt  and  between,  I don't 
really  know  what  I should  do 
with  the  rest  of  my  life.  Tm 
often  frustrated  and 
unsettled.'  We  chatted,  and  I 

found  his  advice  very 

good  and  objective, 
and  then  he  intro- 
duced the  idea  of 
programme-making 
on  television. 

“We  talked  about 
types  of  programmes. 
f3  and  I said  I was  inter- 

ested in  the  people 
t who’d  been  burned. 

not  literally,  but 
g-£  burned  by  life.  How 

’ their  experience  had 

left  them  deeply 
scarred  but  nonethe- 
less  still  capable 
human  beings,  and  indeed  in 
some  cases  able  to  go  out  and 
take  the  message  to  others. 

And  Mark  said,  ‘Yes,  I think 
that  would  make  a decent 
television  programme.'  ” 

Last  month  Colin  and 
Wendy  went  to  a gathering  of 
Compassionate  Friends,  the 
organisation  for  bereaved 
parents.  It  was  their  first 
time. 

“We’d  deliberately  not 
joinedbecause  it  was  the  sort 
of  thing  we  never  wanted  to 
get  involved  with,”  says 
Wendy.  “We  actually  knew  a 
couple  who'd  lost  all  their 
friends,  apart  from  friends 
who’d  also  suffered  bereave- 
ment — parents  who  hadn't 
been  through  what  they  had 
came  to  seem  irrelevant  to 
them.  Wejustffelt  we  wanted 
to  keep  the  friends  we’d 
already  got,  and  try  as  best  we 
can  to  lead  as  normal  lives  as 
possible." 

Though  they  still  won't  be 
joining  Compassionate 
Friends,  they  both  found  the 
meeting  helpful  “We  met 
people  there  who  could  quite 
freely  talk  about  their  chil- 
dren who  had  died,  who,  like 
us.  probably  spend  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  year  never  talking 
about  it  — because  your 
chances  to  do  so  are  fewer  and 
fewer  as  time  goes  by." 

“I  know  even  now  when  1 
mention  Tim  on  the  odd 
occasion,”  says  Wendy,  “1 
can  immediately  see  the  look 
on  the  other  person’s  face,  the 
thought  ‘Oh,  how  do  I deal 
with  this,  I wish  she  hadn’t 
mentioned  him.’ " 

The  Parry  Interview  will  be 
shown  In  the  Granada  area 
from  August  6. 


INTERVIEW  17 


Russia  imports 
the  language  of 
politicheskaya 
korrektnost 

DAVID  HEARST  on  how  Moscow  is 
reeling  from  a verbal  invasion 


Loss  and  gain  ...  in  the  wake  of  his  son’s  death,  Colin  Parry's  role  as  a peacemaker  gave 
his  life  the  purpose  he  badly  needed  photograph-  don  mcphee 


The  yes-men  and  fops  shall  inherit  the  earth 


As  MPs  slip  off  to  their  Umbrian  villas  for  the  summer  - 

with  a big  pay  rise  under  their  belts -SIMON  HOGGART 

bemoans  the  rise  and  rise  of  the  Commons  crawlers 


ONE  can  imagine  the 
scene.  It  is  foe  year 
2015.  and  the  prime 
minister,  Ms 

Maureen  Mowlam,  is  appear- 
ing in  a party  political  broad- 
cast, shown  simultaneously  on 
afl  144  channels  thanks  to  the 
tough,  conditions  Tony  Blair 
demanded  when  he  awarded  98 
of  them  to  Anna  Murdoch. 
“You  know,”  she  says, 

“we’re  aware  a lot  of  you  say 
that  after  18  years  ofLabour 
government  it’s  time  to  give 
the  other  lot  a go.  We’re  Brit- 
ish, and  we  think  it’s  only  fair 

to  let  everyone  have  a chance. 

“We  In  the  Labour  Party  can 
understand  that  But  before 

you  decide.  I ask  you  to  spend  a 
few  moments  thinking  about  a 
timenotsolongago.  Mostof 
you  who  will  vote  for  the  first 

time  on  Thursday  aretoo 

h».KIuSii(n. 


the  Tube  was  an  strike.  What 
image  of  Britain  did  foreign 
visitors  take  home?  Of  a 
country  without  public  trans- 
port because  it  had  been  run 
down  by  the  Conservative 

government 

“In  Yorkshire,  privatised 
utility  bosses  told  their 
customers  to  stop  bathing — 
because  they  refused  to  cut 
shareholders'  pay-outs  in 
order  to  invest  In  better 
supplies. 

“The  Tories  tefl  you  that 
they  have  changed.  Under 
their  new  leader  Stephen 

Dorrell  they  claim  to  be  the 

earing;  sharing  party.  Oh  no, 
they  say,  they  won’t  reverse 
the  achievements  brought 
about  by  18  years  ofLabour 
min.  Rut  don’t  befooled.  The 
old  Tories  are  waiting  in  the 
wings  with  their  policies  of 


lie  by  the  pool  in  a fortnight's 
time.  Parliament  goes  on  Its 
smnmner  holidays  next  week 
(Tuscany  and  foe  Dordogne 
are  passe;  foe  places  to  boast 
about  are  Umbria,  the  Tarn 
region,  and  the  American 
West)  and  there  are 
innumerable  Labour  members 


hoping  this  is  the  last  time 
they  will  not  need  to  leave 
their  phone  number  with  the 
ministerial  switchboard. 

But  foe  election  is  now 
promised  for  spring.  However 
low  Mr  Major's  majority  falls, 
and  however  unhappy  he 
makes  Ulster  MPs,  foe  minor- 
ity parties  will  always  secretly 
favour  a struggling  govern- 
ment permanently  within 
inches  of  defeat  to  a new 
I administration  with  a healthy 
majority.  Blackmail  is  an  ugly 
word,  but  there  it  is.  That  gives 


of  hie  money  for  the  fat  cats 

nitt  of  DisMOtert.  and  nothing  for  ordinary 

••It  was  adark  our  ^ ortUfcriary  incomes. 


country.  Crying  children. 
ggfcpd  their  parents  why  there 
were  no  birthday  cards.  The 
reason  was  that  the  postmen 

were  all  on  strike. 

“In  our  capital  city,  people 
could  not  eg t to  work  because 


OIL  Dig  LUUUCJ  iVM.  

and  nothing  for  ordinary 
people  on  ordinary  incomes. 
“We  can't  afford  to  take  that 

risk.  Don’t  let  the  Tbries  ruin 
our  future."  , 


No  doubt  some  fantasy  along 
those  lines  will  flip  through  the 
heads  of  Labour  MPsasthey 


Labour  members  eight  or  nine 
months  to  ponder  a greater 
problem.  The  pay  rise  they 
voted  themselves  last  week 
was,  same  of  us  think,  per- 
fectly fofr.  They  had  fallen  be- 
hind Inflation,  yet  inflation  is 
a poor  guide  since  the  national 
standard  of  living  has  risen 
considerably  over  the  past  17 
years,  even  if  less  than  other 
European  countries  and  much 
less  than  foe  Far  East 

(Ministers  privately  con- 
cede that  the  reason  the 
Koreans  are  investing  so 
heavily  here  is  only  partly  to 
do  with  “enterprise  centre  of 
Europe”,  more  about  a docile 
workforce  which  Is  paid  less 
than  Its  equivalent  to  Korea). 

The  argument  that  some 
MPs  are  venal,  lazy  and  not 
worth  paying  at  all  is  unfair 
too.  If  you,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, got  a job  you’d  always 
wanted,  how  would  you  feel  if 
the  new  boss  told  you  that 
because  some  of  your  col- 
leagues were  incompetent  and 
Slothful,  your  pay  would  be 
half  the  going  rate? 

Still,  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
foe  rise  went  down  very  badly 
with  the  public— not  least 
because  of  the  new  freeze  on 
public  sector  pay.  MPs  have 
claimed  for  ages  now  that  it’s 
vital  they  should  get  a proper 
salary  to  help  them  remain 
independent 

Yet  Parliament  has  never 


been  less  independent  The  de- 
cline of  the  amateur  MP.  who 
would  willingly  kick  a whip 
who  dared  tell  him  what  to  do. 
has  been  paralleled  by  the  rise 
at  foe  party  apparatchik. 

T hate  to  sound  obsessed  by 
Dr  Michael  Fabricant,  but  his 
promotion  to  PPS  is  a symbol 
of  what  foe  modem  executive 
wants  in  Its  legislature:  con- 
stant cringing  subservience, 
not  altogether  unlike  foe  obse- 
quiousness demanded  by  the 
old  Soviet  leadership. 

Mr  Major  has  been  a worse 
offender  even  than  Thatcher. 
There  have  been  promotions 
I for  Gyles  Brandreth.  Cberyl 
Gillan,  Angela  Browning, 
Simon  Burns.  James  Clappi- 
son  — the  list  is  a long  but 
clearly  not  a proud  one. 

Labour  frontbenchers  claim 
that  this  culture  of  sycophancy 
will  change  under  Tony  Blair. 
Prime  Minister’s  Question 
Time  will  become  a genuine 
exchange  of  information  anti 
backbenchers  on  both  sides 
will  be  encouraged  to  ask  real, 
probing  questions. 

Maybe.  Somehow  I suspect 
that  foe  Tories  will  blame  an 
the  ills  of  the  earth  on  the 

Labour  government  and 

Labour  MPs  will  reply  In  kind. 
Blit  If  Mr  Blair  really  was  able 
to  live  with  an  open.  Indepen- 
dent party,  then  MPs  would 
have  gone  some  way  to  earn- 
ing their  new  salary. 


I DU)  not  need  a dictionary 
for  my  first  brash  with 
Russian  authorities.  I was 
trying  to  navigate  Moscow’s 
unfathomably  obscure  road 
system,  where  drivers  have 
to  perform  complicated 
pirouettes  should  they  be  so 
, foolhardy  as  to  want  to  turn 
left 

Cars  with  foreign  number 
plates  were  a lucrative 
source  of  Income  for  a small 
army  of  traffic  police  — 
wolves  as  the  Russians  call 
them  — who  stood  by  the 
roadside  preying  on  drivers 
like  medieval  robber 
barons.  1 was  observed  hesi- 
tating and  was  pulled  over. 

The  conversation  was 
conducted  in  single  words. 
“Straff"  (fine)  he  said.  This 
was  not  Russian  but  Ger- 
man. When  I got  out  my 
roubles,  the  wolf  shook  his 
head:  “Baksy"  (bucks  or 
dollars).  “Bon  voyage,”  he 
said  waving  me  on  my  way. 
$20  lighter. 

As  I later  discovered,  all 
these  foreign  words  were  in 
common  Russian  usage,  the 
relics  of  waves  of  invasions 
of  language  dating  back 
from  Peter  the  Great  That 
great  shipbuilder  tm  ported 
Dutch  naval  vocabulary  as 
well  as  German  military 
terms.  To  this  day,  the  pri- 
vate guard  will  raise  the 
“schlagbamn”  (barrier)  on 
I the  gates  of  the  foreign  com- 
pound every  time  we  drive 
out 

Catherine  the  Great 
brought  in  hundreds  of  Ital- 
ian architects  in  the  second 
half  of  the  18th  century  to 
adorn  Russian  bull  dings 
with  “cupoli"  (cupolas). 
French  nobles  arrived  in 
their  thousands  after  the 
1789 revolution  and  until 
well  into  the  1 9th  century  it 
was  “de  rignenr”  for  every 
Russian  of  noble  blood  to  be 
educated  by  a French 
governor. 

The  French  language 
spread  like  weeds  over  a 
culturally  barren  Russia. 

In  a good  household, 

Russian  was  the  language 
to  be  spoken  only  to  the 
servants,  while  it  became 
simply  “movaisetonn” 
(mauvais  ton  or  bad  taste) 
to  speak  anything  other 
than  French  to  your  social 
equals. 

Even  Alexander  Pushkin, 
that  great  defender  of  the 
Russian  language,  wrote 
most  of  his  letters  in 
French. 

As  Pushkin's  great  friend 
Alexander  Griboyedov 
observed,  the  language 
spoken  by  the  Russian 
nobility  was  afrightftal 
mixture  of  French  and 
Lower  Novgorod.  Russia's 
revolutionaries  were  no 
better  at  preserving  their 
language,  casting  its  peas- 
ant notions  aside  for  such 
great  concepts  as  “revolut- 


sia”,  “ socializin' ’and 
“tred  union)  sm”. 

So  it  should  really  come 
as  little  surprise  to  learn 
that  when  Boris  Yeltsin 
once  again  opened  Russia's 
doors  and  windows  to  west- 
ern influence  in  1991,  some 
1 0,000  English  words  flew 
in.  The  latest  edition  of  the 
Concise  Oxford  Russian 
Dictionary  contains  such 
gems  as  "politicheskaya 
korrektnost”  (political  cor- 
rectness) of  which  there is 
none,  "golflst"  (golfer)  and 
“skejtbord"  (skateboard)  of 
which  there  are  some,  and 
“raketeer"  of  which  there 

are  many. 

The  bewildered  linguists 
of  the  Institute  of  Russian 
Language  are  trying  to  stem 
the  flood  of  English  words. 
English  has  been  a real 
predator  of  Russian  cul- 
ture, sweeping  in  on  the 
back  of  the  free  market.  One 
“new”  Russian  can  now  say 
to  another:  “poyedem  v ca- 
sino, na  lunch,  tam  kharo- 
shee  security”  (let  us  go  to 
the  bar  for  lunch,  its  got 
good  security  guards  there). 
You  have  "dilers”  (dealers) 
who  trade  in  “fatureznaya 
sdelka"  (futures)  and  stash 
1 their  ill-gotten  gains  in  “off- 
shornaya  comparuya”  (off- 
shore companies). 

Now  that  the  Russian  wel- 
fare state  is  disappearing,  It 
is  good  taste  for  the  new 
Russian  rich  to  dabble  In 
charity,  becoming  “spon- 
sor! ”.  The  word  “sponsor” 
has  become  so  powerful  in 
Russia  that  it  has  quickly 
spawned  other  meanings. 
“Who  Is  the  sponsor  of  this 
girl?”  one  friend  asked  at  a 
party,  meaning  has  sb  e got  a 
rich  boyfriend. 

The  womenfolk  of  the 
new  rich  are  heavily  into 
“shaping”  of  the  Jane 
Fonda  variety,  while  their 
men  occupy  themselves 
with  “bodybilding”.  The 
new  Russian  family  will 
buy ‘ftostert"  (toasters) 
"meexeri"  (mixers)  and 
"amplifieri"  (amplifiers) 
and  load  them  all  into  the 
“vnedoroznik"  (literally 
off-road  Jeep). 

And  so  on.  Ad  nauseam. 
Pushkin  at  least  was  liter- 
ate in  making  his  excuses. 
He  tried  to  describe  bow  his 
dandy  hero  Eugene  Onegin 
was  dressed  but  gave  up  say- 
ing: “Butpantalom,  frak 
and  gillet,  all  these  words 
don't  exist  in  Russian." 

As  they  chew  their  “rigg- 
liz  speermyent,  double 
djuce  end  doublemint", 
today's  new  Russian  high- 
fliers are  somewhat  less 
elegant  in  their  abandon- 
ment of  their  native  cul- 
ture. As  Yelena  Bonner,  the 
wife  of  Andrei  Sakharov 
and  an  eternal  dissident, 
once  said:  “Democracy?  It’s 
more  like  dermocracy 
(shltocracy)’’. 
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HUGO  DAVENPORT  reveals  why  73-year-old 
marvel  Stan  Lee  and  his  string  of  comic-book 
superheroes  are  back  in  fashion 
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the  usual  dance  floor  may- 
hem. Allen  Ginsberg  has 
spoken  there,  Timothy 
Leary’s  dying  Internet  mes- 
sages were  followed  with  rev- 
erence in  the  main  bar.  and  on 
Thursday  afternoon  megatrx- 
polis  was  opened  for  that  most 
unlikely  of  fellow  travellers, 

his  Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama, 
Actually,  the  Dalai  Lama 
didn’t  enter  Megatripolis’s 
dark  interior.  Instead,  bis 
speech  from  the  Barbican  cen- 
tre was  to  be  broadcast  live 
here  via  a video-screen  link- 


Skss?" 

theMure  cfthe  wteo  *iD^“p 

to  connect  at 

turer  rambling  beyond  the 

call  of  duty.  

Finally,  around  3pm  it  was 

anmuJed  that  the  linkup 

would  begin.  But  only  orally- 
With  just  a black  and  white 

” . , _rri:.  Un)  nacctn 


wim  just  a,  uix*ui>  . - 

mug-shot  of  His  HOhne^to 
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Spiderman  and  Stan  Lee . . . T:  never  knew  what  people  wanted  — to  this  day  I don’t  know  what  people  want,’  says  Lee 


Spiderman  meets  his  maker 


up.  . . 

The  motley  crew — mainly 
casual  clubbers  with  a smat- 
tering of  office  workers  and 
fbrtysomethings  — reflected 
the  hold  Eastern  mysticism 
has  on  the  young  and  restless. 
In  India,  after  the  Goa  party 
season  finishes,  it’s  now  a pro- 
pas  to  head  North  to  die 
Tibetan  settlement  of  Daran 
Sala.  Meeting  the  Dalai  Lama 
and  learning  Tantric  law  has 
replaced  Kashmir’s  house- 
boats as  the  ultimate  off-sea- 
son sanctuary. 

Entering  a nightclub  on  a 
perfect  summer  afternoon 
gives  a twist  to  the  term  chill 


mug-snot  ui  i -- 

stare  at,  around  half  jrftheioa 
strong  audience  left  The  rest 
of  us  tried  to  foUow  the  four 
noble  truths,  a teaching  at  the 
heart  of  Buddhism. 

Megatripolis’s  huge  sound 
system  is  not  designed  for  the 
subtleties  of  the  human  voice, 
especially  one  that  is  speak- 
ing Tibetan  and  is  translated 

into  English.  Straining  to 

hoar  I picked  up  tips  on  medi- 
tation practice  before  having 
the  insight  that  London  sun- 
shine was  where  I would  find 
most  peace  of  mind.  Enlight- 
enment, as  His  Holiness  has 
suggested,  comes  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways. 


Garth  Cartwright 


IN  THE  words  of  the  song, 
we  don’t  need  another 
hero  — or  not  while  Stan- 
ley Martin  Lieber  is 
around,  anyway.  At  73, 
the  man  better  known  as  Stan 
Lee.  chairman  of  Marvel  Com- 
ics, creator  of  the  Fantastic 
Four,  The  Incredible  Hulk. 

The  Mighty  Thor,  Spiderman. 
Iron  Man,  The  Avengers,  The 
X-Men,  is  still  going  strong. 
And  so  are  his  comic  book 
characters. 

Perhaps  we  shouldn’t  be 
surprised  that  the  denizens  of 
the  Marvel  Universe,  hatched 
in  a blaze  of  phenomenal  ener- 
gy more  than  three  decades 
ago,  have  gone  the  distance.  So 
much  of  Hollywood's  recent 
live-action  output  aspires  to 
the  condition  of  the  comic 
book;  animation  isoua  rolL 
Inevitably,  superheroes  with  a 
track  record  are  in  demand. 

Batman  and  Superman, 
from  a different  publishing 
pedigree,  have  both  had  a 
clutch  of  big-budget  outings  at 
the  cinema.  Now  Lee's  charac- 
ters are  up  for  the  treatment 
Just  launched:  a quartet  of 
animated  videos  featuring  Spi- 
derman.  Iron  Man  and  the 
Fantastic  Four,  released  under 
the  catch-all  “Action  Heroes" 
by  the  Disney  offshoot  Buena 


Vista  and  New  World  Enter- 
tainment owner  of  Marvel 
Films. 

These  Marvel  diehards  are 
joined  by  a new  team,  the  Gar- 
goyles, transplanted  from 
First  Century  Scotland  to  con- 
temporary New  York.  Live 
action  movies  are  also  in  pros- 
pect a Spiderman  feature  in 
collaboration  with  Terminator 
director  James  Cameron, 
there  are  plans  for  The  Fantas- 
tic Four  and  The  X-Men. 

The  delight  of  devotees  may, 
of  course,  be  tempered  by  the 
knowledge  that  there  is  noth- 
ing unprecedented  in  this. 
Captain  America's  cinematic 
debut  was  a movie  serial  in 
1944.  Three  cheapish  Spider- 
man pictures  were  made  virtu- 
ally back-to-back  during  the 
late  seventies,  while  Lou  Fer- 
rigno  played  The  Incredible 
Hulk  m a TV  pilot  which  even- 
tually ran  to  80  episodes. 

Though  cynics  may  dismiss 
; die  latest  developments  as  the 
application  of  a typical  nine- 
ties commercial  milking  ma- 
chine to  fantasy  characters  of  ( 
proven  longevity,  it  is  more 
i difficult  to  entertain  such 
; doubts  of  Lee  himself.  His  en- 
thusiasm for  the  Marvel  Uni-  ■ 
verse  appears  undimmed. 

*1  never  knew  what  people 


wanted — to  this  day  I don’t 
know  what  people  want,”  he 
says  disarmingly.  “You've  got 
to  write  what  you  would  like 
to  read.  So  maybe  Tm  a teen- 
ager at  beart'" 

At  heart,  he  remains  astory 
man.  “Take  a movie  like 
Twister.  The  plot  was  almost 
incidental.  It's  the  same  with 
some  of  today’s  comic  books 
— some  don't  have  much 
story;  it's  all  just  pictures.  I 


can’t  help  but  feel  that  sooner 
or  later  they'll  get  back  to  con- 


centrating on  the  story.  Any- 
thing that  isn't  based  on  a 
solid  foundation  doesn’t  last" 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that 
Lee  and  others  like  him  were 
not  just  constructing  an 
American  art  form,  but  fabri- 
cating a mythology  for  a 
young  country  from  the  won- 
ders and  terrors  of  20th  cen- 
tury science.  This  notion  con- 
tains a parados.  A mythology 
implies  a sort  erf  timelessness: 
and  yet  as  a commercial  ven- 
ture in  a cut-throat  market- 
place. the  comics  industry  had 
to  be  acutely  sensitive  to 
national  mood  swings. 

Sub-Mariner  bashed  the 
Nazis:  in  the  cold  war.  Captain 
America  got  stuck  into  the 
commies.  “The  papers  in 
America  led  me  to  believe  the 


communists  were  the  bad 
guys.  So  when  we  were  look- 
ing for  villains,  after  we  got 
finished  with  the  Nazis,  we'd 
make  our  villains  commu- 
nists. After  a while  I got  a little 
more  sophisticated,  i still 
think  the  Nazis  were  bad  guys, 
always  will,  but  1 decided  to 
lay  off  the  commun  ists." 

By  the  sixties.  The  Mighty 
Thor  was  lecturing  hippies  on 
the  futility  of  dropping  out 
Lee  never  had  much  time  for 
the  counterculture,  and  cer- 
tainly not  for  drugs,  although 
he  remains  proud  of  the  toler- 
ance displayed  by  the  multi- 
racial platoon  of  Sgt  Fury  and 
His  Howling  Commandoes. 

The  Brooklyn-born  writer 
began  working  more  than  half 
a century  ago  for  the  company 
that  was  to  become  Marvel 
Comics.  It  was  in  the  year  be- 
fore the  US  entered  the  second 
world  war.  He  won  his  writ- 
er's spurs  on  Captain  Amer- 
ica; by- 1942,  he  had  become 
editor.  He  was  Just  18.  a 
live  wire  who  perched  on  filing 
cabinets  playing  the  ocarina 
during  breaks. 

Since  that  epoch,  he  has 
filled  the  roles  of  art  director, 
editor-in-chief  arid  publisher, 
moving  to  the  West  Coast  in 
1981  to  supervise  an  anima- 


| tion  studio  which  expanded 
1 eight  years  later  into  a fult 
f blown  Marvel  Film  division. 

“For  the  first  20  years  or  so, 

I was  just  doing  average  work 
which  my  publisher  wanted 
because  he  felt  that  comic 
books  were  for  young  chil- 
dren. He  didn't  want  me  to 
dwell  too  much  on  character- 
isation, on  dialogue,  or  on  con- 
; tinuing  stories,  because  he  felt 
that  youngsters  couldn’t 
remember  from  month  to 
month  where  we  had  left  off. 

“Later  I wondered  whether 
comicscouldn’t  bring  in  an 
older  audience.  That's  when  I 
started  doing  the  Fantastic 
Four  and,  luckily,  it  seemed  to 
work.  In  the  eariy  years  most 
of  the  letters  we  received  were 
in  crayon  or  pencil,  then  they 
were  typed,  later  they  would 
! have  return  addresses  from 
colleges  or  universities." 

In  the  sixties,  Lee  was  cred-  ( 
ited  with  the  introduction  of 
the  typical  Marvel  “flawed 
hero",  but  this  was  not  a con- 
scious aim.  It  was  more  a 
question  of  taking  a single  fan- 
tasy element  — a superpower 
— and  frying  to  make  every 
other  aspect  of  a character's 
existence  as  realistic  as  poss- 
ible. Thus  Peter  Parker,  alias 
Spiderman,  was  afflicted  with 


anything  from  dandruff  to 
money  troubles. 

He  also  bad  a gift  for  judi- 
cious re  invention.  When  he 
brought  back  one  of  the  early 
heroes.  The  Human  Torch, 
who,  aside  from  an  abortive, 
sputter,  had  lain  dormant 
through  the  fifties,  he  made 
him  into  Johnny  Storm,  of  the 
Fantastic  Four.  And  when 
Captain  America  was  resusci- 
tated, the  hero  himself  was 
made  uncomfortably  aware  of 
being  an  anachronism. 

Ultimately,  however,  the  . 
reason  why  Lee's  creations 
stand  a good  chance  of  carry- 
ing on  into  the  next  millen- 
nium has  little  to  do  with  such 
topical  opportunism.  Lee  him- . 
self  believes  it  is  because 
people  have  an  inborn  desire 
tor  heroes,  and  he  keeps  his 
ethics  straight-arrow. 

‘T  believe  in  one  simple 
thing,  and  I think  that  if  every- 
one tried  to  carry  this  out  and 
live  according  to  its  tenets, 
we'd  have  a pretty  perfect 
world.  And  that  is— do  unto  ■ 
others." 

So  there  you  have  it — the 
Gospel  according  to  St  Stan. 
Serviceable  enough  for  ordi- 
nary human  beings  and  in 
Lee’s  world,  no  less  fltfor  a 
superhero. 


OPERA 


La  Traviat a 

Covent  Garden  piazza 


HALF  an  hour  before  the 
live  relay  of  La  Traviata 


1 I live  relay  of  La  Traviata, 
Terry  Edwards,  director  of  the 
Royal  Opera  Chorus,  and  four 
opulently  coutured  choristers, 
led  a aing-along.  After  three: 
‘Ah,  si  go-  / diam-o.  go . . .’  The 
late  arriver,  clapping  eyes  on  a 
stage  replete  with  3D  divas, 
would  have  been  forgiven  for 
thinking  how  lifelike  this 
video  link-up  was. 

Covent  Garden's  piazza  was 
crammed.  Some  scaled  rail- 
ings for  a better  view,  a lucky 
few  looked  on  from  the  bal- 
cony of  Cafe  Gerard,  the  open- 
air  equivalent  of  the  royal  box. 
The  boys  in  blue  were  out  in 
face,  giving  the  event  the 
breezy  charm  of  a Mill  wall 
match;  swarthy  stewards  mar- 
shafled- the- hordes  this  way 
and  that  With  difficulty  — 
and  some  pleasure — one 
could  imagine  such  a presence 
within  the  hallowed  House  it- 


self: "SonyMrs  Bottomley, 
you  can't  stand  there";  “Move 


sist  the  authorities,  crash-bar- 
riers hemmed  the  tons  back 
from  the  celluloid  sopranos.  A 
wise  precaution:  there's  noth- 
ing more  likely  to  turn  peace- 
able picnickers  to  violence 
than  a sensitive  rendition  of 
Dite  alia  giovme. 

This  was  a unique  social 
event  a few  too  many  cans  of 
Hofmelster  to  be  Glynde- 
bouroe;  one  or  two  more 
bottles  of  Moet  Chandon  than 
you'd  find  at  Walthamstow 
Dogs.  There  was  much  to  di- 
vert tbe  attention,  not  least  the 
stream  of  passers-by  cutting 
across  the  audience —like 
being  in  a theatre  where  60- 
odd  people  go  to  the  toilet 
every  minute.  But  this  lot 
were  devouring  crumbs  from 
the  rich  man’s  tableaux,  and 
wouldn't  be  distracted.  Sure 
enough.  It  was  beautifully 
filmed;  and  if  it  didn't  sound 
quite  like  it  would  in  the 
grand  tier,  there  were  few  here 
who  cared.  When  Roberto 
Alagna  launched  into  the  ad- 
vertisers’ favourite.  Libiamo 
ne'  lieti  calici,  the  appreciative 
throng  even  dapped.  They'D 
be  throwing  flowers  at  the 
screen  next 


on  please.  Lord  Healey*.  To  as- 


Brian  Logan 


File  under  x for  extremely  silly 


Television 


Stuart  Jeffries 


Tomorrows  world 

has  always  been  good, 
but  we  can  make  it  bet- 
ter. We  have  the  tech- 
nology. Or  at  least  we  have  a 
hip  TV  actress  at  a loose  end 
between  series.  We  can  graft 
her  on  to  the  show.  A nip  here, 
a tuck  there.  You  know,  doc- 
tor — it  might  just  work. 

Gillian  Anderson's  collabo- 
ration with  the  Tomorrow's 
World  team  in  Future  Fan- 
tastic (BBCl)  isn't  so  much  a 
revolution  in  science  pro- 
gramming as  cosmetic 
surgery. 

The  result  is  a cantos  tog  du- 
plication of  narrators.  Some 
bloke  off  camera  explains  the 
developments  in  bionic 
research  or  genetics,  then  cut 
to  Anderson  to  draw  the 
moral,  like  the  epilogue  to 
The  Streets  Of  San  Francisco 
but  with  less  substance. 

“Even  though  science  fic- 


tion has  warned  us  against 
meddling  with  nature,  the 
signs  are  that  we  are  going  to 
do  it  anyway  — and  sooner 
than  you  think."  sa  id  Ander- 
son by  way  ofa  supposedly 
biting  conclusion  to  th  is  in- 
stalment, entitled  The  Brave 
New  Body. 

But  hadn't  she  been  watch- 
ing the  rest  of  the  programme? 
Perhaps  her  script  guys  and 
i the  BBC's  script  guys  should 
have  done  breakfast  and 
thrashed  out  something  coher- 
ent W’e  had  already  been  med- 
dling with  nature.  Genetic  en- 
gineer Dr  Walter  Gelirig  of 
Basel  Un i vers ity  had  Isolated 
a control  gene  that  enabled 
him  to  induce  extra  eyes  for 
flies  — on  their  legs  and 
wings.  But.  as  these  eyes  were 
not  wired  into  the  flies' 
brains,  they  were  about  as  use- 
ful as  Anderson's 
commentary. 

What  was  interesting  was 
the  choreography  of  the  celeb- 
rity. Anderson  did  not  appear 
as  herself,  but  to  Cull  paranor- 
mal investigator  regalia  — 
sensible  FBI  trouser  suit, 
slight  heels,  pernickety  atten- 


tion to  grooming.  Tbe  camera 
moved  around  Anderson  and 
she  swivelled  in  time,  her  eyes 
always  on  the  viewer,  like  a 
mobile  Lord  Kitchener.  It  was 
as  uncanny  as  anything  in  The 
X Files:  they  had  beamed 
Dana  Scully  on  board  without 
any  noticeable  change  to  her 
molecular  structure,  or  de- 
meanour. Her  cheeks  were  as 
sucked  in,  her  stare  as  high- 
school  serious  as  if  she  was 
pouring  scorn  on  one  of  ; 
Mulder's  looney -tune  delu- 
sions. Even  her  script  was  as  ! 
potty  as  to  have  been  written 
by  Chris  Carter. 

The  real  stars  of  the  show 
were  the  cyborg  wannabes,  in- 
dividuals who  longed  to  go 
under  the  knife  in  order  to 
hove  eyes  in  the  back  of  their 
heads  or  to  have  sockets 
where  they  could  plug  in  extra 
prosthetic  arms.  If  they  had 
their  way,  they  would  look 
like  spiders,  but  would  be 
socially  useful  as  all-seeing, 
mobile  hat  stands  or  mug  trees 
or  unbeatable  goalkeepers. 

Now  that's  what  I call 
progress. 

The  only  problem  with  such 


advanced  prosthetics  is  the 
risk  of  infection.  But  that 
could  be  overcome  by  the  in- 
tervention of  genetic  engi- 
neering: if  flies  can  have  eyes 
wear  they  don't  need  them, 
surely  we  can  grow  limbs  in 
the  most  unexpected  places. 

Typically,  science  hasn't 
kept  pace  with  the  waiting 
lists  of  those  who  want  seek- 
ing surgery  in  order  to  become 
superhuman.  But  this  week's 
news  that  a computer  chip  can 
be  implanted  on  to  the  retina 
to  give  blind  people  artificial 
vision,  also  gave  hope  to 
others  that  similar  chips  could 
also  stimulate  ultra-violet 
sight.  Carrots  may  help  you  to 
see  in  the  dark,  but  a bit  of 
silicon  surgically  inserted 
through  a slit  in  the  back  of 
your  eye  is  much  more 
effective. 

After  this  disturbing 
dreaming,  it  was  relatively 
pleasant  to  be  brought  down 
to  toe  earth  of  Seattle  etiquette 
in  Frasier  tC4>.  What  should 
caring  nephews  do  with  the 
ashes  ofa  hated  aunt?  "Win- 
tor’s  coming.  The  sidewalks 
are  always  slippery . . 


Sitcom  that’s  in  a class  of  its  own 


Radio 


Anne  Karpf 


A NANTHROPOLO- 
/ \ GIST  visiting  Britain 
r'  \ would  have  no  diffi- 
• Vulty  categorising  the 
different  genus  of  families: 
there 'd  be  the  middle  class,  the 
working  class,  and  one  in  a 
class  or  its  own — the  families 
in  Radio 4 sitcoms. 

1 fell  to  pondering  the  na- 
ture of  this  strange  species 
when  listening  to  toe  first  epi- 
sode of  a new  Radio  4 sitcom. 
Minor  Adjustment,  abouta 
family  with  a three-year-old 
Down's  Syndrome  child. 

Amy.  Eric  and  Andy  Merri- 
man  t the  former  the  author  of 
Beyond  Our  Ken.  the  latter 
his  son  and  father  ofa  Down's 
Syndrome  girj  who  plays 
Amyl  clearly  haven't  set  out 
to  write  anything  as  black  and 
mordant  as  Peter  Nichols' 

1 P67  A Day  In  The  Death  of  Joe 
— a utres  temps,  mitres 
hioeui  s — ami  indeed,  are 


commendably  showing  a fam- 
ily where  the  disability  isn't 
the  main  character.  Amy  her- 
self scarcely  figured  in  this 
opener  tnor  did  her  cond  ition 
seem  to  impinge  on  their 
lives)  — more  central  was  her 
oldersisterKate'sattempt  to 
save  the  ageing  local  Lollipop 
man  from  redundancy. 

What  was  chiefly  surprising 
was  the  family  itself- —as  un- 
flustered  a quartet  as  you’re 
likely  to  meet,  who  never 
swear  or  talk  over  each  other, 
experience  no  agony  and  cer- 
tainly no  Ecstasy.  The  most 
dissonant  air  is  provided  by 
Dad— a rueful  newspaper  car- 
toonist, given  to  mild  expres- 
sions of  irritation  that  toe 

world  isn’t  exactly  to  his  lik- 
ing, Otherwise,  they're  pasta- 
eating. wise-cracking  socially- 
concerned  toa  person. .ft .oould 
be  because  Mum  is  a shrink. 

Or  maybe  it's  because  toe 
authors  have  given  the  charac- 
ters (mildly  amusing)  lines 
that  they  wanted  to  write 
rather  than. words  they  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  utter 
(hence  the  Lollipop  Man, 
revealing  that  he  worked  pre- 


viously for  Ore  Post  Office, 
quips  "a  man  ofletters,  you 
might  say").  Or  perhaps  it's 
because  they-  inhabit  a Radio  4 
sitcom,  where  the  world 

remains  an  irredeemably  cosy 

(and  oh  so  slow)  place. 

Gill  Adams's  ambitious  play 
Last  Bus  Home,  the  third  in 
Radio  4's  Five  In  July  series 
spirited  us  to  the  different  mi- 
lieu of  cussed,  working-class 
Hull  teenage  girls,  whose  bait- 
ing exterior  masks  a grove 
anxiety  about  themselves  and 
the  world  into  which  they're 
growing.  Attempting  to  hon- 
our the  memory- ofa  murdered 
near-delinquent  fellow  pupil, 
Sally,  a group  of  them  embarks 
furtively  on  a rutile  New  Year  s 
Eve  pub  crawl  to  collect  money 
to  buy  her  a carved  angel  head- 
Stone.  Forced  to  come  to  terms 
with  a Sally  neither  angelic 
nor  a ''slag  ",  they  remorsefully 
acknowledge  their  own  past  in. 
difference  towards  her 

Adams  depicts  girls  at  the 

formative,  sexual!)- burgeon 
mg  stage  of  adolescence^  when  ' 

the  death  of  their  friend  makes 
male  sexuality  extra-menac- 
ing.  The  play  astutely  exhibits 


range  of  options 
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WeiU  bodies  . . Mahagonny  Songspiel,  Baden-Baden.  July  1927;  Brecht,  Lenya  and  Weill  in  1928  during  rehearsals  for  The  Threepenny  Opera;  Weill  with  car,  Salzburg  1934  (photograph:  reimnw:  below,  the  earnest  composer, 

Volk  opera  the  Nazis  hated 


1930  (PHOTOGRAPH:  SUSE  BYK) 


Tomorrow  night  Kurt  Weill 
and  Georg  Kaiser’s  ’folk 
opera’  The  Silver  Lake  gets 
a rare  outing  at  the  Proms. 
ANDREW  CLEMENTS 
traces  the  history  of  this 
‘masterpiece’  of  the 
composer’s  German  period 


■ ^^OBT  WEILL  left 

I Germany,  deci- 

■ sively  and  finally, 

WT  on  March  21 1933. 

I Hitler  bad  been 

■ ^appointed  Chan- 
cellor seven  weeks  earlier, " 
signalling  the  end  of  the  Wei-' 
mar  republic. 

Although  Weill  at  first  was 
sceptical  that  the  Nazi  regime 
could  survive — “What  is  go- 
ing onhere  is  so  sickening  I 
caundt  imagine  itlasting 
more  than  a couple  of 
months,’’  he  wrote  in  a letter  a 
fe w days  la  ter —it  rapidly  be- 
came cleartbat  it  would,  and 
that  his  position  as  a Jewish 
composer  was  going  to  be- 
come increasingly  untenable. 

Travelling  by  car  vteLux- 
embourg  to  Paris,  he  fled  from 
Berlin  on  the  very  day  that 
Hitler  formally  acquired  abso- 
lute power.  He.  was  to  be  based 
In  France  for  the  next  two 
years.butaproposalfora  - 
stage  work  tbrNew York  was 
eventually  too  tempting  to 
ignore  and  in  September  1935 
he  set  8&Q  for  New  York.  He 
wasnevertosetfootonGer-  . 
man  soil  again. 

Musically faehad been  | 


The  director  of 
the  first  Leipzig 
production 
described  it  as  ten 
times  tougher  than 
any  play  by  Brecht 


quick  to  put  down  roots  in  file 
New  World,  adapting  his  mu- 
sical style  to  the  world  of 
Broadway  in  a succession  of 
' more  or  less  successful  shows 
right  up  until  his  death  in  •-  7 
1960  The  wajrhis  earlier 
music  had  been  proscribed  by 
the  Nazis,  held  up  to  ridicule 
and vilification  as  a prime  ex- 
ample ofthedangers  of  Jew- 
ish cultural  bolshevism  and; 
taken  as  a symbol  of  all  that 
had  been  wrong  with  the  Wei- 
mar Republic  which  had  . 
spawned  it,  must  Lave  has- 
tened his  desire  to  assimilate 
himself  ns  completely  as  poss- 
ible into  the  culture  that  had 
adopted  him. 

In  the  famous  exhibition  in 
Dusseldorf  in  1938  devoted  to 
EntarteteKunst  (Degenerate  . 
Art),  Weill  bad  been  singled 
out  for  special  attention, 
while  three  years  earlier,  the 
‘Thstitutefor  the  Study  of  the 
Jewish  Question”  had  pub- 
lished DieJudenin  Deutsch- 
land— The  Jews  in  Germany  - 
— in  which  Weill  was  taken  as 
the  most  potent  contemporary 
example  of  a historical  succes- 
sion of  Jewish  composers 
stretching  forwardfrom  Men- 
delssohn and  Offenbach: 

“This  list would.be  Incom- 
plete, however,  were  it  not  to 
mclude  the  name  of  the  Jew- 
ish composer  in  wham  the  line 
descendingfrom  Offenbach's 
can-can  operetta  has  reached 
its  preliminary  high  point 

Kurt  Weill . - The  indescrib- 
ably banal  melodies  he  add- 
ded  to  the  libretto  that  Bert 
Brecht  pieced  together  from 


stolen  texts  is  still  fhesh  in  our 
memories ...  It  hardly  seems 
possible  today  that  this  kind 
of  nonsense,  this  monstrous 
spawn  of  snooty  nihilism  was 
at  one  time  actually  per- 
formed on  German  stages 
with  the  participation  of  Ger- 
man musicians,  singers,  and 
actors.” 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Third 
Reich,  then,  as  much  as  in  the  . 
historical  perspective  cf 
today,  Weill’s  work  in  Ger- 
many was  flnwitnflteri  by  his 
collaborations  with  Bertolt  '. 
Brecht  Four  of  those  were 
stage  works — the  first  and 
most  famous  The  Threepenny 
Opera  in  1928,  followed  in  1928 
by  the  “comedy  with  music”  * 
Happy  End  and  in  the  year 
after  that  by  The  Rise  and  Fall . 
of  the  CUy  qfMahagonny  and 
the  little  school  opera  Der  Ja- 
sager — together,  with  the 
main  work  of  Weill’s  Paris  ex- 
ile, the  "ballet  chantfe”.  The 
Sam  Deadly  Sins. 

But  Weill  and  Brecht  had 
called  a temporary  halt  to 
their  partnership  in  1930;  they 

had  fallen  out  during  the 

rehearsals  for  the  Berlin  pro- 
duction of Mahagonny.  Weill’s 

i next  major  project 

.•••y  > was  foe  large-scale  ' 

■"  opera  Die  BUr^gs- 
chaft,  for  which  the 
stage  designer  and 
director  Caspar 
Neher  provided  the 
unsatisfactory  text 
■QH  while  for  the  last 

piece  he  composed 
In  his  homeland, 
Weill  returned  to 
r'ht  work  again  with  the 

Expressionist  play- 
• wxight  Georg  Kai- 

ser.Kalserh^ been  the  li- 
brettist for  Weill’s  first  two  op- 
eras, the  one-acters  The  Pro- 
tagonist,  composed  in 1926, 
and  The  Tsar  has  his  Photo- 
graph Taken,  written  a year 
later. 

Born  in  1878,  Kaiser  was  22 
yearn  older  than  Weffl.  His 
■ dramas  cf  the  years  after  the 
first  world  war  bad  been  dark, 
highly- wrought  pieces  that 
owed  a great  deal  to  Strind- 
berg. and  which  appealed 
greatly  tothe  mood  of  Ger- 
many in  timse  years: 

By  the  time  he  first  came 
into  contact  with  Weill,  fash- 
ion had  begun  to  shift  and  his 
own  star  was  waning.  Neue 
Sachlichheit  (New  Objectiv- 
ity) was  nowthe  watchword: 
art  had  to  be  seen  to  have  a 
social  function, a place  within 
the  larger  cscmmmnity  in 
which  the  confessional  self-in- 
dulgence of  expressionism 
had  no  place. 

Kaiser  was  quick  to  recog- 
nise that  the  dean-cut  lines 
that  Weill  had  shown  in  his 
early  works  might  provide  the 
way  for  him  to  rehabilitate 
Himiifllf  jmd«mggKStedacd-  ■ 
laborationrthe result  had 
been  Der  Protagonist  ecn&it 
was  in  Kaiser’s  house in  1924 
that  WeQl  first  met  the  woman 
who  would  become  his  wife 
and  leading  interpreter,  Lotte 
Lenya. 

■ After  his  first  collaboration  . 
with  Weill,  Kaiser  had  begun  a 
new  career  writing  revues  for 
the  Berlin  cabaret  In  1332, 
however,  it  was  the  composer 
who  was  casting  aboutfar  a 


librettist,  andfor  ideas  for  a 
I stage  work  with  which  he 
I could  follow  the  disappoint- 
, meutafBfogscAqff.  which  de- 
spite its  acclaim  from  the  lib- 
eral wing  af  the  German  press, 
had  been  condemned  by  the 
right,  and  subsequently  had 
had  several  promises  of  pro- 
ductions in  provincial  opera 
houses  withdrawn. 

He  set  his  mind  on  writing  a 
“folk  opera”;  something  that 
could  be  performed  by  what 
he  called  "lay  people”,  and 
would  not  need  to  be  staged 
with  lite  massive  apparatus  of 
an  opera  bouse  at  a time 
when,  as  he  realised,  most  of 
the  opera  administrations  in  . 
Germany  would  have  been 
very  nervous  indeed  of  put- 
ting on,  let  alone  commission- 
ing a work  by  a composer  who 
was  already  high  on  the  Nazi 
blacklist 

He  briefly  considered  a rus- 
tic  version  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
as  well  as  something  based 
upon  UncJe  Tom’s  Cabin  and 
even,  an  adaptation  of  one  of 
Kaiser's  earlier  plays.  But  it  . 
was  another  proposition,  to 
make  a musical  out  of  the  fam- 
ous silent  film  The  Cabinet  qf 
Dr  Cnligari  that  brought  Kai- 
ser and  We  ill  together  again, 
along  with  Caspar  Neher  as 
director.-  . . 

The  idea  eventually  came  to 
DOthing,  but  it  encouraged 
Wedi  to  believe  that  there 
might  be  a future  in  a collabo- 
ration between  the  three  cf 

them,  and  thata  folk  play— a 


hybrid  between  an  opera  and 
a straight  piece  of  spoken 
theatre — might  be  the 
outcome. 

It  was  Kaiser  who  then  pro- 
duced the  outline  fbr  Der  Sit- 
bersee  (The  Silver  Lake),  sub- 
titled “A  Winter  Fairy  Tale  in 
Three  Acts”.  The  score  was 
completed  by  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber 1932  audit  received  its 
premiere  simultaneously  tn 
Leipzig.  Magdeburg  and  Er- 
‘ fort,  on  February  18, 1933.  The 
performances  were  disrupted 
by  Nazi  gangs:  nine  days  after 
the  premiere  the  Reichstag  tn 
Berlin  was  burnt  to  the 
ground,  civil  liberties  were 
suspended  and  many  promi- 
nent Intellectuals  and  artists 
were  promptly  arrested. 

Weill's  works  disappeared . 
virtually  overnight  from  all 
German  thgatrpg,  and  he  was 
in  no  doubt  that  he  himself 
! would  very  soon  be  targeted; 

; Der  SUbersee  was  the  last 
music  by  Kurt  Weill  to  be  per- 
formed in  Germany  until  after 
1945.  while  Kaiser  survived, 
unable  to  function  as  a writer 
but  working  in  the  country 
with  underground  political 
organisations,  until  1938, 
when  his  house  was  stormed 
bythe  Gestapo  and  he  fled  to 
Switzerland,  dying  a few 
months  after  the  end  of  the 
war. 

In  almost  every  respect  Iter 
Silbersee  proved  a worthy  end 
to  the  first  phase  ofWeill’s  life  , 
and  work;  tt  has  been  called 
“arguably  liie  masterpiece  of 


Weill’s  German  period”.  Its 
subsequent  neglect — the 
Proms  performance  on  Sun- 
day will  be  the  first  in  Britain 
since  1987,  when  it  was  staged 
at  the  Camden  Festival,  and  . 
only  the  third  ever — is  at  first 
sight  hard. to  explain. 

The  genie  of  a play  with  • 
music  is  no  longer  convenient 
or  fashionable,  particularly 
one  which  leavens  three  hours 
of  text  with  roughly  an  hour’s 
music  in  the  foil  version, 
while  in  performance  both  el- 
ements present  formidable  * 
problems.  It  was  composed  for 
’ the  kind  of  city  theatre  troupe 
— originally  the  Deutsches 
Theater  in  Berlin  — in  which 
first-class  actors  and  top-qual- 
ity singers  work  together  In  a 
unified  ensemble  of  a kind 
that  hardly  exists  anywhere 
today. 

But  everything  about  the 
1 work — the  savage  political 
| aUegoryofthe  play  and  the 
irony  of  the  music — Is  typical 
of  Weill;  the  director  of  the 
first  Leipzig  production,  Det- 
lefSierck,  (later  the  film  di- 
rector Douglas  Sirk)  described 
it  as  “ten  times  tougher  than 
any  play  by  Brecht”. 

Even  the  subtitle,  “A  Win- 
ter's Tale”,  should  have  • 
alerted  a German  audience  to 
Kaiser  and  Weill’s  intent  To 
them  it would  have  conjured 
up  associations  not  with 
Shakespeare  but  with  Heine; 
his  Germany: A Winter's  Tale 
was  a savagely  satirical  attack 
on  social  conditions  in  the 


middle  of  the  19th  century 
under  a despotic  and  reaction- 
ary regime.  Yet  to  outwit  the 
censors  Kaiser  and  Weill  were 
forced  to  cloak  their  critique 
in  the  trappings  of  a fairy  tale. 

The  story  is  set  in  the  woods 
surrounding  the  Silver  Lake, 
where  a group  of  young  met 
from  the  nearby  city . starving 
and  out  of  work,  have  set  up 

camp.  They  raid  a grocery 

store  in  the  city;  most  of  the 
gang  steal  bread,  but  one  of 
them,  Severin.  takes  a pineap- 
ple and  is  shot  and  wounded 
by  the  policeman  Olim.  Olim 
Is  a liberal,  and  is  haunted  by 
his  action;  he  alters  his  report 
on  the  incident  and  gains  Se- 
verin’s  release  from  the 
prison  hospital,  fantasising 
that  if  be  were  rich  he  would 
devote  his  life  to  caring  for  the  , 
wounded  man. 

Shortly  afterwards  Olim 
wins  the  lottery,  resigns  from  ! 
the  police  and  buys  a castle,  in 
■which  he  invites  the. wheel- 
chair-bound Severin  to  live, 
though  Severin  doesn’t  know  . 
the  identity  of  his  benefactor 
and  swears  venegeance  on  the 
man  who  crippled  him.  In  fiie 
castle  two  of  the  servants, 
Baron  Laur  and  Frau  Von 
Luber,  aristocrats  fallen  bn 
hard  times,  plot  to  discover 
the  relationship  between'  Olim 
and  Severin;  Von  Luber* s 
niece,  Fennimore  unwittingly 
reveals  Olixn’s  Identity  to  the 
sick  man,  who  threatens  to 
kfU  him.  Fennimore  engi- 
neers a reconciliation  be- 


tween the  two  men  but  Olim 
has  been  tricked  into  signing 
the  castle  over  to  Von  Luber, 
and  he  and  Severin  are 
evicted;  in  despair  they  go  to 
drown  themselves  in  file  Sil- 
ver Lake,  but  although  it  is  no 
longer  winter  the  lake  is  still 
frozen;  Fennimore  tells  them 
that  the  lake  will  support  any- 
one who  dares  to  cross  it  and 
the  two  men  set  off  together 


over  the  lake  towards  a new 
life  on  its  farthest  shore. 

It  is  a strange  tale,  with  its 
mixture  erf  social  realism  and 
naive,  sentimental  optimism. 
Olim  and  Severin 's  relation- 
ship is  hard  to  tease  out;  so  too 
is  the  strangely  unreal  charac- 
ter of  Fennimore,  who  appears 
like  a dea  ex  machina  in  the 
final  scene  to  send  the  two  men 
towards  their  destiny. 

But  Weill's  musical  treat- 
ment is  a fascinating  demon- 
stration of  what  he  learnt  in 
the  action-packed  seven  years 
since  he  had  composed  his 
first  opera  with  Kaiser.  The  16 
musical  numbers  have  a very 
different  function  from  the 
scores  of  the  Brecht  collabora- 
tions, where  music  Is  used  as  a 
way  of  creating  alienation; 
here  they  are  an  essential  part 
of  the  dramatic  fabric,  illus- 
trating and  expanding  upon 
the  spoken  text  in  a series  of 
vividly  etched  set-pieces.  - 

The  style,  too,  is  highly  var- 
ied; Weill  may  not  have  con- 
sciously composed  his  score 
in  the  knowledge  that  it  would 
be  his  final  German  work,  but 
nevertheless  the  music  seems 
to  survey  and  revisit  almost 
everything  he  had  done  up  to 
that  point  as  a composer. 
There  are  numbers  that  recall 
the  jazz  inflections  and  the 
sweet-sour  ballads  of  The 
Threepenny  Opera,  though  the 
orchestration  lacks  the  revue- 
style  tang  of  a banjo  or  saxo- 
phone; there  is  also  a continu- 
ation of  the  densely  composed 
choruses,  neo-class  Lcally  poly- 
phonic. that  had  character- 
ised Die  Bttrgschaft.  And  there 
Is  a look  back  too  towards  the 
First  Symphony,  the  work 
with  which  Weill  had  an- 
nounced his  distinctive  voice 
during  his  studies  with  Feruc- 
cio  Busoni 

But  the  dramatic  soreness 
of  it  all  is  precisely  calculated; 
even  the  ending,  when  Olim 
and  Severin  go  off  to  seek  their 
destiny  together,  has  its  senti- 
mentality defused  by  the 
ironic  triviality  of  the  waltz 
rhythm  that  underpins  it  It 
would  have  taken  a very  ob- 
tuse listener  to  miss  the  point 
of  that  in  February  1933. 

There  will  be  a concert  perfor- 
mance qf  The  Silver  Lakeat  the 
Proms  tomorrow  (7.30pm), 
sung  in  German  and  conducted 
by  Markus  Stenz  and  broad- 
cast on  Radio  3.  A documentary 
by  Patrick  O’Connor  about 
Weill's  nuislc  will  be  broadcast 
onRadioSthisdftemoonal 
S.1S.  The  translation  from  Die 
Juden  in  Deutschland  is  taken 
from  Kurt  Wall:  An  Illustrated 
Life  by  JUrgen  Schebera , pub- 
lished earlier  this  year  by  Yale 
University  Press 
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'David  Trough  ton 
gives  a remarkable 
compelling 
and  poignant 
performance" 
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Scientist’s 
key  note 


The  fame  of  bio- 
chemist Alexander  Og- 
ston, who  has  died 
aged  85,  rests  largely 
on  his  400-word  letter  to  the  ' 
journal  Nature  In  1948.  In  bio- 
chemical theory  and  in  indus- 
trial biochemistry,  the  letter’s 
reverberations  are  still 
sounding. 

It  established  Sandy  Ogston 
as  a great  theorist  — a scien- 
tist whose  mathematical  skill 
and  rigour  enabled  him  to 
reduce  complex  questions  to 
their  essential  thermo- 
dynamic elements  — and  al- 
most overnight  it  transformed 
scientific  thinking  about  the 
way  enzymes  can  control  the 
"chirality",  the  left-  or  right- 
handedness,  of  the  molecules 
they  produce.  Yet  Ogston 
remained  one  of  the  most 
modest  men  in  British 
science. 

The  letter  arose  from  a 
problem  that  emerged  during 
the  first  detailed  studies  of 
the  regenerative  energy-pro- 
ducing cycles  in  the  meta- 
bolic pathways  of  living  or- 
ganisms. The  great  Hans 
Krebs  — initially  at  Sheffield 
and  at  Cambridge . although 
be  moved  to  Oxford  in  1954  — 
was  unravelling  the  very 
complicated  tricarboxylic 
acid  (TC  A)  cycle. 

Now  often  called  the  Krebs 
Cycle,  this  is  an  interlinked 
double  loop  essential  to  life 
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Ogston . . . detail  from  the 
portrait  by  John  Word 

which,  involving  many  chem- 
ical steps,  is  carried  out  partly 
in  the  cellular  cytoplasm  and 
partly  in  each  cell's  myriad 
bacteria-like  organelles  (mito- 
chondria). Krebs  hit  a crucial 
problem.  To  work,  the  cycle 
required  that  at  different 
stages,  the  same  enzyme 
would  have  to  handle  seem- 
ingly identical  citrate  groups 
in  two  quite  specific  but  dif- 
ferent ways. 

There  was  no  understand- 
ing of  how  this  might  be  done. 
Theory  held  that  identical 
groups  attached  to  a carbon 
atom,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
citrate  groups,  are  biochemi- 
cally indistinguishable. 
Therefore  enzymes  could  not 
function  in  the  way  the  Krebs 
Cycle  required.  Ogston 's 
paper  showed  that  if.  instead 
of  two.  as  was  then  believed, 
there  were  three  points  of 
contact  between  the  constitu- 
ent and  the  enzyme,  different 
but  separate  steps  could  take 
place. 

The  paper  revolutionised 
biochemical  thinking.  Al- 
though apparently  simple  it 
Involved  extremely  complex 
analysis  and  calculation,  a 
point  stressed  by  Krebs  when, 
shortly  before  bis  death,  he 
published  his  autobiographi- 
cal Reminiscences  and  Reflec- 
tions (19811.  In  biochemistry  it 
immediately  opened  up  stud- 
ies of  what  is  now  known  as 
prochirality  — the  subtle  pre- 
shaping of  substituents  for 
specific  enzymic  pathways 
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and,  more  recently,  as  under- 
standing of  the  complexity  of 
living  biochemistry  has 
grown,  to  the  esoteric  field  of 
proprochiraliiy. 

While  Ogston’s  1948  paper 
on  citrate  — and  probably  a 
proposal  by  Krebs  — under- 
pinned his  election  as  a fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1955, 
the  much  wider  application 
and  implications  of  the  three- 
point-contact  theory  which 
emerged  later  resulted  in  his 
award  of  the  Royal  Society 
Davy  Medal  in  1986.  ‘'Ogston’s 
idea,  so  completely  formu- 
lated in  his  paper  of 1948,  has 
become  part  of  the  basic  fab- 
ric of  modern  biochemistry." 
says  the  citation. 

Although  very  proud  of  the 
medal,  Ogston  — a tall,  gentle 
arid,  by  this  time,  rather 
stooping  man  — tended  to 
underrate  this  basic  contribu- 
tion to  biochemistry,  just  as 
he  under-rated  his  other 
achievements  and  his  extraor- 
dinary sharpness  of  mind. 

Ogston's  postgraduate  stu- 
dents recall  that  they,  when 
faced  with  a problem,  would 
turn  to  the  literature  to  see 
what  they  could  dig  up.  Og- 
ston would  turn  their  problem 
over  in  his  head,  produce 
pages  of  thermodynamic  cal- 
culations and  often  arrive  at 
an  original  and  definitive 
solution  before  they  got  back 
from  the  library.  If  they  of- 
fered a solution  he  would 
quietly  challenge  them  to 
prove  that  the  thermodynam- 
ics of  their  library  discoveries 
were  sound.  Though  friendly 
and  encouraging,  he  was 
sometimes  held  in  awe. 

Ogston  was  bom  in  Bom- 
bay and,  after  being  a King’s 
Scholar  at  Eton,  he  took  a 
first  in  chemistry  from  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  in  1933  and 
became  demonstrator.  In  the 
late  1930s,  as  a research  fellow 
at  the  London  Hospital,  he 
solved  problems  arising  in 
centrifuge  separation  of  blood 
ceils  and  on  the  purification 
of  blood  proteins. 

From  1939  until  1943, 
his  war  service  was 
spent  with  the  Minis- 
try' of  Supply,  studying 
the  inactivation  of  poison 
gases.  He  was  then  at  the 
Special  Operations  Executive 
HQ  in  London’s  Baker  Street 
where,  as  an  aside  from  the 
most  secret  war.  some  of  his 
later  post-doctoral  students  — 
themselves  then  in  the  intelli- 
gence services  — met  him  to 
discuss  post- war  aspirations.  1 
After  the  war.  Ogston  be- 
came reader  in  biochemistry 
at  Oxford  before,  in  1959.  join- 
ing the  John  Curtin  School  of 
Medical  Research  at  the  Aus- 
tralian National  University 
(ANU;  as  professor  of  physi- 
cal biochemistry.  As  it  devel- 
oped. the  speciality'  of  physi- 
cal biochemistry  overlapped 
with  and  eventually  became 
part  of  modem  molecular  bi- 
ology. In  this  sense,  too. 
Ogston  was  a pioneer. 

He  returned  to  Oxford  in 
1970  as  president  of  Trinity 
College,  retiring  — as  an  hon- 
orary fellow  — In  197a  In  1980 
he  also  became  a fellow  of  the 
University  of  York,  where  he 
chose  to  live  and  continue  to 
work.  long  after  retirement. 
He  believed  profoundly  in  the 
importance  of  the  social  col- 
lege of  science  and  in  the  ab- 
solute need  for  integrity. 

During  ■'retirement"  he 
served  as  a member  and 
chairman  of  the  Central 
Council  of  Selly  Oak  Colleges. 
Birmingham,  and  as  a visit- 
ing fellow  at  the  A Nil  and  at 
Philadelphia's  Institute  for 
Cancer  Research.  He  was  2 
physically  active  man 
throughout  most  of  his  life,  a 
canoeist  and  a great  hill 
walker.  Like  his  travels,  these 
activities  were  shared  by  his 
wife  Lisa  (Elizabeth  Wick- 
steed),  whom  he  married  in 
1934.  There  an?  four  children. 


Anthony  Tucker 


Alexander  George  Ogston.  bio- 
chemist born  January  30. 191 V. 
died  June  29. 1996 
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In  harmony 
with  witty  folk 


Up  and  away . . . Harrier  jump-jet  taking  off  from  a St  Pancras  coal-yard  in  the  1969  Transatlantic  Air  Race  keystone 

John  Fozard 


A jump  ahead  in  jets 

THE  HARRIER  jump-  | that  the  aircraft  first  gripped  I 
jet  was  the  first  and  the  public  imagination,  par- 
remains  the  only  op-  I ticularly  when,  during  the 
e rational  vertical  1969  Daffy  Mail  Transatlantic 
take-off  and  landing  { Air  Race,  Harriers  lifted  off 


The  harrier  jump- 

jet  was  the  first  and 
remains  the  only  op- 
erational vertical 
take-off  and  landing 
jet  fighter  in  the  world.  John 
Fozard.  who  has  died  aged  68, 
succeeded  the  brilliant  Sir 
Sydney  Camra  as  chief  de- 
signer of  the  jet  And  from 
1988  he  was  Lindburgh  profes- 
sor of  aerospace  history  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution's  air 
and  space  museum  in  Wash- 
ington DC,  chronicling  more 
than  40  years  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  vertical  and  short 
take-off  and  landing  aircraft, 
and  crusading  for  the  virtues 
of  his  beloved  Harrier. 

It  was  in  1950  that  Fozard 
joined  Hawker  Aircraft's  pro- 
ject design  office  under 
Camm  — the  designer  of  the 
Battle  of  Britain's  Hurricane 
fighter.  By  1961  he  had  be- 
come head  of  the  project 
office  and  a leading  designer 
on  the  Hawker  PU27.  the  Har- 
rier’s forerunner.  Two  years 
later  he  became  chief 
designer  of  the  Pi  154  super- 
sonic Harrier  development, 
designed  to  fly  at  850mph  at 
tree-top  height. 

When  the  incoming  Labour 
government  cancelled  the 
Pi  154  in  1964.  Fozard  took 
over  as  Harrier  chief  de- 
signer. It  was  in  that  decade 


Weekend  birthdays 


DLANA  RIGG  was  always 
meant  to  be  adult  — the 
persona  now  matches  the 
ahrays-marune  articulation  — 
so  you  can  applaud  her  age:  58 
today  Perfect  timing  now  that 
female  anti-lieroes  or.  better, 
villains,  are  at  last  on  offer. 
Nobody  was  sure  how  to  use 
that  weight  and  power  of  voice 
when  she  was  younger,  except 
perhaps  for  Tom  Stoppard 
vhn  wrote  her  Ruth  in  his 
hacks'  play.  Sight  And  Day. 
Ruth's  every  consonant  was  a 
killer  — "I'm  with  you  on  the 
free  press.  P's  the  newspapers 
I can’t  stand."  The  real  fun 
began  when  others  pitched  to 
that  voice  — eg.  Andrew 
Davies  in  his  TV  version  of 
Motherlmv  with  her  maternal 
monster  cooing  of  the  labur- 


t hat  the  aircraft  first  gripped 
the  public  Imagination,  par- 
ticularly when,  during  the 
1969  Daffy  Mail  Transatlantic 
Air  Race,  Harriers  lifted  off 
vertically  from  the  inner  city 
— London's  St  Pancras  coal 
depot 

The  programme  for  which 
I Fozard  had  technical  respon- 
I sibility  encompassed  the 
1 Royal  Air  Force's  single  and 
two-seat  Harriers,  the  US  Ma- 
rine Corps'  AV-8A  and  TAV- 
8 A.  the  Spanish  Navy's  "Mat- 
ador” Harrier  and  the  Royal 
Navy's  Sea  Harrier  up  to  its 
first  flight  in  August  1978.  He 
also  played  a major  part  from 
1974  to  1978  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  aircraft  carrier 
ski-jump  technique  for 
launching  Harriers. 

Yorks  hire- born,  Fozard 
joined  Blackburn  Aircraft  in 
Leeds  as  a 15-year-old  inden- 
tured engineering  apprentice 
In  1943.  Five  years  later  he 
gained  a first  class  University 
of  London  external  degree 
from  Hull  Municipal  Techni- 
cal College.  He  then  became 
one  of  the  earliest  post- 
graduate students  at  the 
world-acclaimed  Cranfield 
College  of  Aeronautics  — now 
Cranfield  University  — from 
1948  until  1950,  taking  a di- 
ploma with  distinction  to  air- 
craft design.  It  was  from  there 


num  she  brewed  as  poison: 
"Such  pretty  flowers.  And  so 
many  o/foem."  Or  when  she 
added  her  own  vowels  to  the 
script  — slie  helped  translate 
her  hit  Medea,  accessing  awe- 
some vengeful  jealousy  in 
every  "ee"  sound.  Her  deep 
gut  Yorkshire  boom  on  the 
“o  s"  in  last  year's  Mother 
Courage  was  huge  She's  due 


Fozard . . . Harrier  crusader 

that  he  moved  to  Hawkers. 

In  1968  Fozard  was  ap 
I pointed  deputy  chief  engineer 
of  the  Hawker  Siddeley  de- 
sign team,  based  In  Kingston, 
Surrey,  and  in  1972  became  an 
executive  director  of  aviation. 
Five  years  later,  as  marketing 
director  of  the  newly-formed 
British  Aerospace,  he  was 
responsible  for  global  sales  — 
worth  £500  m illion  at  today's 
prices  — or  the  Harrier,  and 
the  Hawk  fast  jet  trainer.  His 
final  professional  position  be- 
fore Washington  was  as  direc-  , 
tor  of  special  projects  at  Brit-  1 


in  Rebecca  on  TV  soon,  we  do 
hope  as  housekeeper  Mrs  Dan- 
vers — can’t  wait  to  hear  her 
spit  and  hiss  mean  “i's"  at  the 
second  Mrs  de  Winter. 

Today  s other  birthdays: 
Jacques  Delors.  former  pres- 
ident EC  Commission.  71;  Dr 
Donald  English,  broad- 
caster, chairman.  World 
Methodist  Council.  i56;  Sir  Ed- 
mund Hillary,  mountaineer. 
77;  Sally  Ann  Howes,  ac- 
tress. 66.  Roger  Hnnt.  ex-foot- 
baller. 58:  John  Lodge,  rock 
musician,  53;  Charlie  Magri, 
flyweight  boxer.  40;  Lord  Pa- 
lumbo. chairman.  Serpentine 
Gallery.  61;  Walter  Plow- 
right.  rmcrobinlagist  74; 
Michael  Quinn,  chef.  51: 
Carlos  Santana,  rock  guitar- 
ist 49:  Vtiem  Tausky.  con- 
ductor. 86;  Dame  Veronica 
Wedgwood,  historian.  86. 


ish  Aerospace's  Weybridge 
Division.  lecturing  and  pub- 
lishing technical  papers 
about  the  Harrier. 

For  several  years  from  1963 
he  was  the  youngest  person  to 
have  been  elected  a fellow  of 
the  Royal  Aeronautical  Soci- 
ety, and  from  1986  to  1987  he 
was  the  RAS’s  president  His 
other  awards  included  an 
OBE  in  1981,  an  honorary  doc- 
torate from  Strathclyde  Uni- 
versity, a fellowship  from  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Engineer- 
ing and  a fellowship  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London. 

John  Fozard's  diligence  at 
the  Smithsonian  should  en- 
sure that  the  unique  technol- 
ogy of  this  outstanding  Brit- 
ish aeronautical  invention  is 
chronicled  for  historians  and  ; 
future  generations  and,  most 
importantly,  for  the  definition 
and  development  of  its  Anglo- 
American  successor.  It  is  a fit- 
ting epitaph  to  the  contribu- 
tion of  one  of  Britain's  most 
able  aircraft  design 
engineers. 

He  is  survived  by  his  Amer- 
ican wife.  Gloria,  and  two 
sons  by  a previous  marriage. 

Norman  Barfield 

John  William  Fozard.  aircraft  de- 
signer, born  January  18, 1928; 
died  July  17. 1996 


LOU  GOTTLIEB.  Who 

has  died  aged  72,  was  a 

musician  from  that  era 
when  folk  music  meant 
three  men  in  suits  cheerily 
harmonising  “songs  from 
around  the  globe".  He  was 
bass  player  and  chief  ar- 
ranger for  the  Limeliters,  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  the 
American  folk  trios  on  the 
cusp  of  the  1950s  and  1960s- 
Gottlieb  was  born  in  Los 
Angeles  and  served  in  a US 

army  band  after  graduating 
In  music  from  the  University 

College  <tf  Los  Angeles.  In  the 
mid-1950s  he  was  amongst  the 
host  of  college  musicians  who 
formedfolk  groups  ii> 
spired  by  the  pioneering 
work  of  foe  Weavers.  But 
while  that  quartet  included 
foe  blacklisted  Pete  Seeger 
and  its  members  were  seen  as 
leftists,  the  new  wave  of  that 
time —•  in  the  aftermath  cf 
McCarthyism — effectively 
eschewed  radical  commit- 
ments. Amongst  them  were 
foe  Babysitters  — who  per- 
formed children’s  songs  and 
featured  future  film  star  Alan  i 
Arkin  — foe  Kingston  Trio, 
foe  Wayfarers,  the  Travelers  I 
and  foe  Gateway  Singers.  • 
The  last  group  was  founded  , 
in  1856  by  another  West  Coast 
music  graduate,  Jerry  Wal-  | 
ter,  and  Gottlieb  joined  as 
double-bass  player  and  har- 
mony singer.  They  had  a regu- 
lar spot  at  San  Francisco's 
Hungry  I night-club,  went  on 
to  foe  national  folk  cabaret 
circuit  and  recorded  albums 
such  as  The  Gateway  Singers 
inBiFi.  . 

Gottlieb  left  the  Gateway 
Singers  in  1959  to  complete  a 
doctoral  dissertation.  Liturgi- 
cal Polyphony  of  the  15th 
Century,  although  this  had  no 
discernible  influence  on  the 
arrangements  he  continued  to 
devise  for  foe  Kingston  Trio 
and  other  groups.  The  Lime- 
liters  were  formed  after  Gott- 
lieb bad  heard  two  younger 
musicians — singer  and  clas- 
sical guitarist  Glenn  Yar- 
brough and  banjo  ist  and  gui- 
tarist Alex  Hassilev  — 
performing  in  a San  Fran- 
cisco coffee-house  with  foe 
comedian  and  actor  Theodore 
BikeL 

The  trio  named  their  group 
after  a club  in  Aspen,  Colo- 
rado, where  Gottlieb’s  new 
colleagues  had  frequently  per- 
formed. The  combined  talents 
of  the  Limeliters  made  them  a 
perfect  act  for.  foe  campus 
folk  fraternity;  Yarbrough 
provided  a mellifluous  tenor 


Letters 


was  tne  r*  — 

providing  facetious  mtroduc 
tions  for  the  songs. 

Describing  himself  as  the 

■•comic.arrarvger-mu&wio^_ 

sTst"  he  said:  "My  voice  has 
no  character  and  therefore 
draws  no  attention  to  itet* . 

■mis  is  no  great  comfort : to  me 
after  all  my  years  of  stud*  but. 

satirical  comics  such  as  Mori 
Sa  hi  and  Shelley - Berman .mid 
jazz  performers  George  Sbear- 
ing  and  Eartha  Kitt.  Thelf  . 
RCA  album  titles  — Cheek  In 
Our  Tongue.  Our  Man  In  San 
Fmncism.  The  Slightly  Fabu- 
lous Limeliters  — reflected 

Gottlieb’s  pawky  wit.  The 

songs  were  a mixture  of  spiri- 
tuals. traditional  ballads  arm 
package-tour  folk  tunes  such 
as  Mollv  Malone.  Malaguena 

and  The  Whistling  Gypsy. 
Their  party  pieces  included 
Have  Some  Madeira  M 'Dm  r 
and  the  gospel  tune  There's  A 
Meeting  Here  Tonight.  The 
most  successful  records  were 
recorded  live  and  the  Slightly 
Fabulous  LP  was  a 1961  Top  10 
hit  In  that  annus  mirabilis 
they  also  had  a minor  hit 
single.  A Dollar  Down. 

By  1963,  the  times  were 
a-chaogin'.  The  folk  fashion 
for  suits  and  supper-clubs  was 
giving  way  to  Bob  Dylan's 
denims  and  Peter.  Paul  and 
Mary’s  activism.  Lou  Gottlieb 
was  involved  in  a plane  crash 
and  left  the  group  just  before 
the  protest  singers  took  hold 
of  the  American  folk  revival. 
The  Limeliters  carried  on  for 
a few  more  years  before  they 
split  up.  Yarbrough  went  on 
to  a small  success  as  a solo 
pop  singer  and  Hassilev 
turned  to  songwriting. 

Gottlieb  worked  for  a while 
as  the  classical  music  critic  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  in  1966  founded  a com- 
mune on  Mornings  tar  Ranch 
in  Sonoma  County.  Califor- 
nia. In  1973  he  took  part  in  a 
Limeliters  reunion. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
Lee  Hartz  Gottlieb,  a daugh- 
ter. two  sons  and  four 
grandchildren. 

Dave  Laing 

Louis  Gottlieb,  musician,  bom 
October  10. 1923:  died  July  1 1 . 
1996 
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Tomorrow's  birthdays: 
Heather  Angel,  wildlife  pho- 
tographer, 55;  Andrew 
Burns,  ambassador  to  Israel 
53,  Dame  Joyce  Daws,  tho- 
racic surgeon,  72;  Norman 
Jewison,  film  director.  70; 
Gerald  Malone.  MP,  Minister 
of  Health,  46:  Dr  Jonathan 
Miller,  research  fellow  in 
neuro-psychology,  University 
of  Sussex,  screen  and  stage  di- 
rector. 62;  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
premier  duke  of  England.  81; 
Julian  Pettifer.  broadcaster. 
61:  Lt-Gen  Sir  Steuart  Prin- 
gle. former  commandant-gen- 
eral. Royal  Marines.  68;  Karel 
Reisz.  film  director.  70:  Janet 
Reno.  US  Attorney  General 
58.  Kay  Starr,  singer.  74: 

Isaac  Stem,  violinist.  76;  Yu- 
suf Islam  (Cat  Stevens).  Mus- 
lim activist,  former  rock 
singer.  47:  Robin  Williams, 
actor  and  comedian.  44. 


Real  duty  of  a sacred  city 


Karen  Armstrong 

JERUSALEM,  long 
revered  as  one  of  the 
world's  most  sacred 
places,  has  had  a violent  tur- 
bulent history,  as  rival  faiths 
have  competed  fertile  posses- 
sion of  its  great  sanctity.  Even 
today,  under  an  ultra-national- 
ist mayor,  it  seems  the  City  of 
Peace  could  become  a casus 
belli  and  terminate  the  totter- 
ing peace  process  between  Is- 
raelis and  Palestinians.  But 
what  have  Jews.  Christians 
and  Muslims  meant  when  they 
have  claimed  that  the  city  is 
"holy"  to  them?  Must  religion 
inevitably  be  a source  of  con- 
flict in  Jerusalem^ 

It  appears  that  a city  does 
not  become  holy  simply  be- 
cause important  events  once 
happened  there.  True.  Chris- 
tians venerate  Jerusalem  as 
the  site  of  -Jesus's  death  and 


resurrection  but  why  should 
Mount  Zion  in  Jerusalem  be 
the  most  sacred  place  in  the 
Jewish  world  rather  than 
Mount  Sinai  where  God 
revealed  the  Torah?  Jerusalem 
is  associated  with  none  of  the 
events  of  the  Exodus,  when  Is- 
rael found  its  souL  Why  should 
it  be  holy  to  Muslims,  when  the 
formative  events  of  their  faith 
occurred  m Mecca  and 
Medina? 

Long  before  we  began  to 
reflect  scientifically  on  the 
world,  human  beings  created  a 
sacred  geography,  which  was 
I (me  of  foe  earl  lest  and  most 
universal  manifestations  of 
the  religious  impulse  Certain 
places  were  believed  tu  yield 
intimate  access  to  the  divine, 
which  was  experienced  as  a 
recovery  of  the  lost  harmony 
and  wholeness  of  paradise. 
Jerusalem  became  such  a 
spiritual  centre  for— and  be- 
came bound  up  with  foe  iden- 


tity of  — Jews.  Christians  and 

Muslims. 

Jerusalem  has  always  be- 
come especially  precious  after 
it  has  been  lost.  Thus  it  be- 
came a truly  central  symbol  in 
Juda  ism  after  foe  exile  of  the 
Israelites  to  Babylon  in  foe 
sixth  century'  BCE.  Again, 
Jerusalem  became  a much 
more  aggressively  Islamic  city 
after  1187,  when  Saladin  re* 
conq  uered  it  from  the  Crusad- 
ers. Today  Jews  are  in  control 
of  die  city  for  the  first  time 
j since  they  iosi  it  to  the  Romans 
in  70CE  and  therefore  have 
i renewed  enthusiasm  for  its  ho- 
liness. But  for  Palestinians  it 
has  become  a symbol  of  foeir 
own  imperilled  identity. 

Religion  must  be  more  than 
an  inspiring  experience  and  an 
affirmation  of  tlie  self;  it  must 
also  hare  an  ethical  d inten- 
sion All  the  great  faiths  insist 
that  the  litmus  test  of  true  spir- 
itual ire  is  that  it  issue  in  prac- 


tical compassion  for  others. 
This  apples  to  foe  cult  of  Jeru* 
salem.  From  the  earliest  times 

— possibly  even  before-  the  city 

was  conquered  by  King  David 

— its  holiness  was  seen  as  in- 
separable from  the  quest  for 
social  justice-  The  prophets  of 
Israel  insisted  that  the  Temple 
liturgy  and  devotion  to  sacred 
space  was  useless  unless  there 
was  also  practical  concern  for 
orphans  and  widows  in  Jeru- 
salem. It  could  not  be  a holy 
city  of  peace  unless  it  was  also 
arefbgeforthepoor. 

i Some  taught  that  this  com- 

1 passion  should  be  extended  to 
outsiders.  The  holiness  code  of 
Leviticus  commands  the 

, people  of  Israel:  "If  a stranger 
lives  with  you  in  your  land,  do 
not  molest  him . . . You  must 
count  him  as  one  of  your  coun- 
trymen and  love  him  as  your- 
self—  for  you  yourselves  were 
strangers  in  Egypt"  Social  jus- 
tice is  also  the  bedrock  mes- 
sage of  the  Koran  and,  during 
their  1300-yBar  hegemony  in 
Jerusalem,  the  Muslims  estab- 
lished a system  that  recognised 
the  rights  and  claims  of  others 
in  the  city'.  In  view  of  the  cur- 
rant ronflict  it  is  a sad  irony 
that  Caliph  Umar  (who  con- 


quered Jerusalem  in  638  CE; 
and  SaJadin  both  invited  foe 
Jews,  who  had  been  excluded 
from  foe  city  by  foe  outgoing 
Christian  regimes,  to  settle 
there  once  more. 

Christians  were  foe  least 
compass  ionate  owners  of  Jeru- 
salem. When  the  Crusaders 
conquered  the  city  in  1U99  CE. 
they  luassactttf  some  30.000 
Muslims  and  .Jews,  regarding 


tills  as  a victory  for  foe  true 
faith.  But  foe  Christian  Byzan- 
tines, who  ruled  Jerusalem 
from  312  to 638  CE.  saw  the 
destruction  of  Judaism  and 
paganism  as  essential  to  foe 
city's  holiness.  They  left  foe 
site  of  the  Temple,  which  foe 
Romans  had  destroyed  in 
70  CE.  in  ruins  to  symbol  ise  the 

defeat  oTfoe  Jews  and,  in  their 
last  years,  used  the  Temple 


Dave  Downic  writes:  The  pic- 
ture caption  accompanying 
the  Chas  Chandler  obituary’ 
(July  18)  is  incorrect  The  per- 
son you  indicated  as  Dave 
Rowberry  is  in  fact  Hilton 
Valentine,  the  original  lead 
guitarist  of  the  Animals.  Dave 
Rowberry  replaced  Alan 
Price  as  organist  in  1965. 

Gillian  Darley  writes ; The 
past  tense  does  not  sit  well 
with  the  name  of  Sir  Geoffrey 
Jellicoe  ( Obituary  July  19). 
For  him  the  future  was  the 
point  of  every  endeavour  and 
gave  meaning  to  every  refer- 
ence to  the  past  I first  met 
him  in  December  1994,  just 
after  I had  become  director  of 
the  Landscape  Foundation. 
Characteristically,  he  had 
hatched  this  new  body  at  his 
90th  birthday  party  and  he 
was  fully  engaged  in  its  activ- 
ities. as  founder  patron,  until 
the  week  of  his  death.  The  en- 
deavour. to  speak  for  contem- 
porary landscape  design, 
across  disciplines,  profes- 
sions and  frontiers,  was  our 
link.  It  was  a privilege  to  have 
met  and  worked  with  him  in 
the  last  18  months  of  a life  that 
embodied  foe  links  between 
architecture,  art  and  land- 
scape design,  and  in  its  own 
length,  depth  and  breadth 
never  compromised  a per- 
sonal search  for  meaning  and 
the  highest  aspirations. 


Mount  as  the  city's  garbage 
dump.  Today,  the  disgraceful 
spectacle  of  Christian  sects 
squabbling  over  every  inch  of 
foe  Holy  Sepulchre  Church 
shows  the  spiritual  danger  of 
placing  the  mere  possession  of 
a holy  place  above  the  crucial 
duty  of  charity. 

Today  there  are  extremists 
on  both  sides  who  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  Jerusalem  is  not 


The  Rev  Colin  C Colclough 
writes:  Your  obituary  of  Er- 
nest Armstrong  {July  9), 
while  doing  justice  to  his  po- 
litical life,  said  next  to  noth- 
ing about  his  religious  convic- 
tions. which  inspired  his 
entry  into  politics. 

Ernest  was  a "local 
preacher"  in  Methodist  ter- 
minology — • that  is.  a lay 
preacher.  He  was  much  appre- 
ciated in  the  Circuits,  and 
was  3S  ready  to  go  to  the  small 
chapels  in  his  beloved  Dur- 
ham County  as  to  large 
churches  elsewhere.  In  1974 
he  was  vice-president  of  the 
Methodist  Conference,  foe 
highest  lay  position  within 
foe  church.  For  several  years 
he  was  a treasurer  of  the 
Division  of  Social  Responsi- 
bility  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  The  concerns  of  this 
division  demonstrate  foe  link 
betwran  ‘ Love  for  God  and 
“ove“,r  Neighbour”  which 
Ernest  al  ways  preached  and 
practised. 


In  Memoriam 

Mpr,  * 
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to  be  won  but  also 

a 5K)ral  imperative. 

iS£°mbers  and  assassins 
* ho  kdl  for  foe  sake  of  terri- 
tory should  recall  that  the  div- 
ine is  not  only  encountered  in 
shrines  and  holy  places  but  in 
every  single  human  being 

Karen  Armstrong's  History  Of 
Jerusalem  has  jusl  been 
published  by  HarperColIiris  - 
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J/owi  Guardian 


Anyone  who 
takes  part  in 
sPort  faces 
the  threat 
not  only  of 
injury  but 
litigation  too. 
Rachel  Baird 
looks  at  the 
cover  on  offer 


*4 


No  pain,  no  gain . . . even 
Olympic  sold  medallists 
sow  as  Linford  Christie 
and  Sally  Gunnell  have 
been  laid  low  by  Injury 
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Panasonic  Pai 


run  the  risk 


S THE  Olympic  tivtttes,  which  are  soccer, 

Games  get  underway  cricket,  hockeyand  martial 
to  Atlanta  today  ath-  arts  And  the  survey  excluded 
letes  face  tempera-  seme  activities  insurers 
iures  so  high  there  regard  as  most  dangerous — 

fhr their  hnaWh:  . tncIudlDgpTaglid trig,  bal- 

rom  the  world  stage  locattngandpotholing. 

xomplisbedfhce  - Butifyoa  are  hurt  insur- 

f their  own.  Every-  ance  can  provide  cash,  or  ao 

Bikes  part  inapart  cess  to  free  medical  treat- 

fc  and  should  con-  ment  Before  taking  out  new  . 

ng  appropriate  in-  poliefe, however, "people  ' 

over.  A Sports  Coon-  shbtdd<iie£*  wh^  existing  tn- 
n 1991  found  that  surface  cover  they  already 


There  Is  now  a general  feeling  that 
peoplt  are  increasingly  willing  to 
sue  those  who  injure  them  in  sport 


letes  face  tempera- 
# Attires  so  high  there' 

are  fears  for  their  health;  v . 

Away  from  the  world  stage 
the  less  accomplished  face 
dangers  of  their  own  Every- 
one who  takes  part  inaport 
runs  a risk  and  should  con- 
sMer  getting  appropriate  In- 
surance  cover.  A Sports  Coun- 
cil study  ln  1991  found  that 
there  were 
19  million  •. 

3Sig£:  There  is  i 

People  a 
*«e  tho* 

&4  million 

pepjpdeneed- 
tog  treatment  f or -Qielr  inin- 
ries.  Aboutlv4  miliioii  sports  - 
injuries  caused  people  to  take 
tima  off  workman  average  of 
sixdays.  . ..  . . 

Some  aportingactivities  are 
much  riskier  than  others.  The 
Sports  Council  study  found 
that  rugby  was  three  times  as 
as  likely  to  result  in  serious 
injury  as  the  neat  riskiest  ac-. ! 


MORE 


haveunterftairl^ 
contents,personal  accident 
and  nwrliftillmtUBHiffg 

policies.  . 

General  Accident  stopped 
selling  sports  insurance  poli- 
cies several  yearsago  because 
agood  deal  of  cover  isavail-  - 
able  under  these  pohetes: 


people  who  may  be  injured  in 

an  anrifilan^Tnplnrilfigflma. 

tear  sporting  accidents,  ac- 
cording to  the  Association  of 
British  Insurers.  Direct  Line 
and  Sun  Alliance  Connec- 
tions, for  example,  provide 
£1  million  of  third-party  liabil- 
ity insurance  as  standard 
under  their  contents  policies. 

There  is  a growing  tendency 
for  people  to  sue  those  who 
injure  them  on  die  sports 
field.  The  rugby  world  wit- 

•••  nessedthis 

earlier  in  1286 
*#■  that  when  Ben 

tgiiiai  . Smoldensuc- 

- cessfullysued 

"S*®  the  referee  of  a 

_ match  during 

1 spun  which  he  broke 

. his  neck.  For- 
tunately for  the 
referee,  the  Scottish  Rugby 
Union’s  insurers  paid  the 
damages  to  Mr  Smoldem  not 
every  amateur  sportsman  will  { 
be  so  lucky. 

Insurers  and  brokers  stress 
that  people  should  always  . 
check  what  they  are  covered 
foe,  so  do  not  assume  your 
household  policy  covers  you 


Sporting  injuries 


Iigury  rales  par  1,000  occasions  of  participation,  Ml  Incidents 
Q -20.  40 


FOR  YOUR  ENDOWMENT. 
CALL  SEC  MONEYLINE  NOW 
01.81  207  1000. 


SEC  wilt  pay  you  much  mow  moniy  tluui  the 
MTTwd«rv>lue:OqWtle—  owe  miflwwwaai. 
Phone  our  Mend^hilphit  matt  now.  'i 

Your  policy  awac  b*M  Iwmc  8 ypn  old.  - ■ 

FAXt  0181.2*7.4**0 
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Most  household  contents  household  policy  covers  you 

policies  cover JiaMUty  to  other  for  liability  during  sports. 

. - V • ~ .-.iZ  'r  . Contents  polices  may  also 

cow  sports  equipment  out-  . 
side  their  home.  The  “all 
risks’ ‘ section  of  General  Acci- 
JFR  . ML  dent's  contents  policy,  for  ex- 

ample,  covers  sports  equip- 

hmm mMwmH  meat  any  where  in  the  UK,  but 
MDOWMENT  only  when  it  is  not  in  use. 

'ma#ws8a  To  insure  against  the  risk  of 

being  injured  while  playing 

>7  ■ 600.  sport  an  existing  personal  ac- 

cident  policy  may  be  ade- 

« nton.y  cfcw.  the  g~Z  qaata,  but  many  policies  ex- 

, elude  injuries  during  snorts 

■'  ~ seen  as  particularly 

’*'*  a^*''  . hazardous. 

• • • mm  Norwich  Union's  Family 

™ Plus  policy  will  not  pay  out  fbr 

-1 1 . ls  BBS  : injuries  sustained  during 


Rugby 
Soccac 
. Hoctcey 
Crtckot 
Marflalarta 
Badminton 
Sqush 
.•  Tennis 
Homs  riding 
Other  running 
Wegttf  training 
Keep  fit 
Swimming  A cflvtng 


horse  racing  or  mountaineer- 
ing. Sun  Alliance  Connec- 
tions’personal  accident  ex- 
tension to  its  hous^mld  policy 
excludes  skiing.  while  Gen- 
eralAccideht  charges  more 
fbr  its  Income  Protector  policy 
If  you  want  cover  when  play- . 
ing  rugby  orfootbalL 
For  the  sports  that  personal 
accident  pedicles  do  cover, 


KY 


the  policyholder  is 


killed  or  loses  a limb  or  the 
sight  of  an  eye.  They  also  pay 
out  regular  benefits  tor  a lim- 
ited pmiod  if  the  policyholder 
is  permanently  and  totally 
disabled. 

Medical  insurance  policies 
also  help  with  sports  Injuries. 
Bupa’s  three  main  medical 
policies  all  cover  sports  inju- 
ries, flifhntigh  the  amount  of 
physiotherapy  available  de- 
pends on  what  you  pay  fbr  the 


policy.  No  sports  are 
occluded. 

PPFs  Fast-lane  policy  was 
desiged  far  active,  younger 
people  and  pays  only  for  out- 
patlent  or  day-care  treatment; 
and  overseas  accident  and 
emergency  costs  of  up  to 
£10,000.  It  excludes  treatment 
fbr  injuries  sustained  during 
what  it  considers  dangerous 
activities  such  as  ice  hockey, 
hmtttng  on  horseback  and. 


martial  arts.  Only  a minority 
of  people  have  personal  acci- 
dent and  medical  insurance, 
however,  and  fbr  those  who 
want  Insurance  only  for 
sports  accidents  personal  acci- 
dent and  medical  policies  are 
expensive. 

The  best  option  for  this  in- 
surance may  be  via  a national 
sports  association  or  club. 
These  can  buy  insurance  fbr 
members  in  bulk,  and  an 
Association  of  British  Insur- 
ers spokesman  said  that 
sports  associations  often  offer 
cover  at  very  preferential 
rates. 

Some  clubs  within  the  Brit- 
ish. Athletics  Federation,  for 
example,  buy  accident  insur- 
ance fbr  all  their  members, 
covering  them  for  in  jury  or 
death  while  at  meetings  orga- 
nised by  the  Federation.  The 
cost  works  out  at  around  £2 
per  club  member  per  year. 

But  insurance  brokets  who 
specialise  in  sports  insurance 
policies  point  out  that  clubs’ 
insurance  policies  may  not 
cover  members  outside  orga- 
nised training  and  events. 

Both  Amsport  and  Sports- 
cover  Direct  cover  a wide 
range  of  activities  including 
skiing,  rugby,  ice  hockey  and 
martial  arts. 

Amsporfs  Gameplan  pol- 
icy, for  example,  offers  insur- 
ance for  rugby  players  (in- 
cluding physiotherapy  fees  up 
i to  £150,  personal  liability,  ac- 
cidental death  arid  permanent 
total  disablement  benefits). 

• For  further  information: 
Sportscooer  Direct,  tel  0117- 
922-6222:  Amsport,  tel 01 71- 792- 
2555:  Golfpltm  Insurance,  tel 
Oil 7-922-6222; British  Athletics  j 
Federation,  tel  0121-4405000.  ( 

Mon«y  Ouardten  to  wilted  by 
Margaret  Muggms 


Just  like 
money 
from 
home 


Paul  Slade 

IMPOVERISHED  students 
and  stranded  holiday- 
makers will  soon  be  able  to 
get  emergency  cash  wired  to 
them  immediately  via  a new 
Thomas  Cook  money  trans- 
mission service. 

The  service,  available  In  80 
countries,  takes  just  lb  min- 
utes to  send  cash  to  the  20,000 
international  bureaux  used  by 
MoneyGram.  a US-based 
money  transmission  company 
which  handled  $2  billion 
worth  of  transfers  last  year. 
And  by  the  end  of  this  year  it 
will  be  possible  to  collect  cash 

from  BOO  Thomas  Cook  outlets 
worldwide.  The  system  is  up 
and  running  in  its  branches  in 
Germany,  France,  the  Nether- 
lands. Belgium,  North  Amer- 
ica. Canada  and  Egypt 
Senders,  at  their  local 
Thomas  Cook  branch,  trans- 
mit money  via  the  system 
using  a cheque,  credit  card  or 
cash,  and  are  given  a refer- 
ence number  which  the 
receiver  needs  to  collect  the 
funds  at  the  other  end.  The 
service  also  offers  a free  mes- 
sage of  up  to  10  words — “This 
is  all  you’re  getting,”  perhaps. 

Once  the  money  is  in  the 
system  it  can  be  collected  at 
any  MoneyGram  outlet  The 
receiver  must  present  a photo 
ID,  such  as  a passport,  and 
quote  the  reference  number  to 
collect  the  cash  in  the  local 
currency.  The  receiver  does 
not  need  to  have  a bank  ac- 
count in  the  country  to  which 
the  money  is  being  sent. 

For  added  security  the 
sender  can  stipulate  that  the 
receiver  gives  an  extra  piece 
of  information,  such  as  a rela- 
tive’s birthday,  before  receiv- 
ing the  cash.  MoneyGram 
believes  the  system  will  be 
used  mainly  by  workers  from 
developing  countries  working 
in  the  West.  According  to  Gen- 
eva's International  Labour 
Office,  such  payments  came  to 

more  than  $71  billion  in  1990. 

Other  likely  users  are 
stranded  tourists — research 
shows  that  about  SO  per  cent  of 
holidaymakers  spendmore 
than  they  had  planned  — and 
student  travellers  seeking 
emergency  cash  from  Mum 
and  Dad. 

Charges  for  MoneyGram 
transfers  startat  $20  (about 
£13)  for  sums  of  up  to  $400 
(about  £250).  The  maximum 
which  can  be  sent  Is  $7,500 
(about  £4,800),  the  charge  for 
which  would  be  $250  (about 
£160).  All  charges  are  paid  by 
the  sender. 


Cash  dash 


Thn*  and  cost  to  MHid  C7SO 
from  London  to  Jamaica- 

Tim*  Cost 

Midland  4 days  £12 

NatWest  4-5  days  £12 

Lloyds  Bank  3-5  days  £13 

Halifax  3-5  days  £17 

Midland  3 days  £17 

NatWest  2 days  £18 

Lloyds  Bank  2-3  days  £19 

Barclays  3 days  £20 

Abbey  Nat  5 days  £25 

Barclays  2 days  £35 

MoneyGram  10  mins  £39 

Western  Un*  10  mins  £42 

' Avataftfe  through  Post  Offfcas. 

SoonHK  Thomas  Cook. 
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n pick  up  the  phono  and  got 
pensions  ini  or  ma  lion  or  ad  vivo  and  own  sot.  up  a plan,  <[ulokiv  and  without  luss 
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SCOTTISH  WIDOWS 


protection'  your 


11  to  ScottJjh  Widow*  may  Be  «Corded.  -l*’j«ied-l»y  Scottish  Wltto**'1  Faad  and  Life  A**arancc  Society,  4 mutual  company.  Regulated  by  fke  Personal  I nvr invent  Authority.  Information  or  jd\ice  will  only  be  provided  on  Scottish  Widows  product*. 
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After 
Swan 
Hunter, 
a ‘body 
blow’ 
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Powering:  down . . . Rolls 
is  to  concentrate  on 
building  smaller  turbines 
after  finding  power  station 
market  hard  to  crack 
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2,500  Rolls  jobs  at  risk 


Simon  Beavis 
and  Martyn  Haisafl 


UP  TO  &50O  manu- 
facturing jobs  on 
Tyneside  and  in 
Derby  were  in  jeop- 
ardy after  Rolls- 
Royce  last  night  announced 
plans  to  withdraw  from  mak- 
ing heavy  steam  turbines  for 
power  stations.  The  move  will 
cost  the  company  £238  million. 
The  aero  and  industrial  en- 
gine company  is  seeking  joint- 
venture  partners  or  buyers 
for  two  businesses — Parsons 
Generation  systems  in  New- 
castle upon  Tyne  and  Interna- 
tional Combustion  in  Derby 
— but  was  unable  to  guarantee 


that  jobs  would  be  safe- 
guarded. The  group  is  to  con- 
centrate on  building  smaller 
turbines  derived  from  its  aero- 
engines, such  as  the  new  in- 
dustrial  Trent 

Tyneside,  already  hit  by  the 
collapse  ofshipbuilding  and 
mining,  will  feel  the  brunt, 
with  1,700  of  the  jobs  concen- 
trated in  the  area. 

The  decision  is  said  to  fol- 
low a two-month  strategic 
review  of  the  company's  oper- 
ations, spearheaded  by  new 
chief  executive  John  Rose.  In 
April  Mr  Rose  replaced  Sir 
Terrence  Harrison,  who 
joined  Rolls  when  it  took  over 
his  Northern  Engineering  In- 
dustries, including  the  Par- 
sons business,  in  1989. 


The  move  takes  Rolls-Royce 
out  of  apart  of  the  market  It 
has  found  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  crack  in  the  fece  of 
tough  competition  freon  com- 
panies such  as  ABB,  Siemens 
and  Mitsubishi. 

Chairman  Sir  Ralph  Robins 
said  the  market  for  large 
steam  turbines  had  changed 
radically  in  the  last  few  years, 
adding:  “It  is  Increasingly  un- 
likely that  Rolls-Royce  can  de- 
velop a leading  global  position 
in  this  sector  of  the  market1' 

Civic  leaders  and  local  MPs 
expressed  alarm  at  the  an- 
nouncement Nick  Brown,  MP 
for  Newcastle  East  where 
Rolls  jobs  are  under  threat, 
denounced  “a  brutal  an- 
nouncement which  has  come 


as  a complete  surprise”.  He 
said:  “This  is  extremely  seri- 
ous as  we  are  talking  about 
the  jobs  of  thousands  of  people 
in  an  area  which  has  just  ex- 
perienced the  closure  of  the 
former  Swan  Hunter  ship- 
yard, once  the  community's 
other  big  employer.” 

David  Clfilland,  MP  fpr 
Tyne  Bridge,  commented  that 
the  news  was  particularly 
ironic  for  Newcastle,  still  try- 
ing to  adapt  to  service  sector 
jobs,  comingon  the  day  the  AA 
announced  it  was  creating  300 
jobs  In  the  area. 

The  AA  will  add  the  new  . 
employees  to  the  1,157  item- 
ploys  at  its  24-hour  call  centre 
in  Newcastle  Business  Park. 
The  new  jobs  announcement 


was  “a  ray  of  sunlight  on  ah 
otherwise  gloomy  day,”  Mr 
Clelland  said. 

Newcastle,  wjth  more  than 
37,000 people  oat  of  weak  and  a 
male  unemployment  rate  of 
13.6  per  cent,  now  has  some 
4.000 jobs  under  threat  from 
crises  feeing  Parsons  and  the 
Child  Support  Agency. 

The  loss  ofParsons  would 
be  a “body  blow  to  the  city” 
said  Tony  Flynn,  leader  of 
Newcastle  City  Council,  who 
yesterday  met  Richard 
Maudslay.  Rolls-Royce  indus- 
trial power  group  chairman. 

After  the  meeting,  Mr  Flynn 
said:  “We  are  confident  the 
strengths  of  the  workforce 
and  the  reputation  osf  the  com- 
pany will  bring  about  a poten- 


tial buyer.”  Barney  McGill, 
the  union  convenor  at  Par- 
sons, said  that  the  workforce 
was  determined  to  keep  the 
business  afloat 

Mr  Rose  said  that  Rolls- 
Royce  had  made  “prudent1  * 
provisions  against  the  with- 
drawal from  the  business. 
These  include  a £100  million 
charge  to  complete  existing 
contracts,  a £70  million  provi- 
sion to  cover  the  costs  of  po- 
tential closure  and  a further 
£78  million  goodwill  write-off. 

The  two  units  under  threat 
accountfor  about  23  percent 
df  £l  .2  billion  sales  from  the 
company's  Industrial  Power 
Group.  The  Parson’s  division 
itself  lost  £30  million  last  year 
on  sales  of  £280  million. 


Bass  poised  to 
become  biggest 
brewer  again 


British  Bus  man  and  banker 
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bailed  on  corruption  charges 


Dan  Atkinson 


Lisa  Buckingham 
and  Paul  Murphy 

BREWING  and  leisure 
group  Bass  is  next  week 
expected  to  unveil  its 
long-awaited  acquisition  of 
Allied  Domecq’s  50  per  cent 
stake  in  Carlsberg-Tetley. 

A price  of  up  to  £300  million 
has  been  indicated  for.  Allied's 
stake  in  the  brewing  business, 
but  recent  speculation  sug- 
gests that  Garlsberg-Tetley’s 
declining  fortunes  will  have 
allowed  Bass  to  drive  a hard 
bargain. 

The  deal  will  require  the 
agreement  of  the  Office  of  Fair 
Trad  in  gas  it  will  give  Bass 
the  biggest  share  of  the  British 
beer  market.  This  will  allow 
the  group  to  rega  in  the  posi- 
tion it  enjoyedfor  so  long  be- 
fore being  ousted  by  Scottish 
& Newcastle's  acquisition  of 
Courage. 

Carlsberg-Tetley  is  said  to 
have  a market  share  of  about 
16  percent  ahead  of  Whit- 
bread but  a poor  third  to  the 
two  majors.  That  has  been  de- 
ciin  ing  as  a result  of  Ineffec- 
tive advertising  support  for 
top  brands  such  as  Tetley  bit- 
ter and  with  the  trend  towards 
premium  lagers. 

It  is  understood  that  the 
O FT  will  insist  that  Bass  sells 
a number  of  pubs,  but  market 
sources  suggest  this  could  be 
as  few  as  200.  The  disposal 
cond  itions  imposed  on  S&N 
when  its  share  of  the  market 
rose  to  30  per  cent  with  the 
acquisition  of  Courage  were 
seen  by  industry  executives  as 
undemanding. 

There  has  also  been  a sug- 
gestion that  Guinness  m ight 
buy  some  of  the  enlarged 


group's  lager  brands  to  boost 
its  own  position  and  reduce 
competition  concerns. ' 

Shares  in  Allied  moved  up 
by  lp  last  night  to  434p.  while 
Bass  gained  8p  to  805p— even 
though  both  companies 
refused  to  comment  on  the 
rumours. 

Bass  has  sought  to 
strengthen  its  position  in 
negotiations  with  the  OFT  by 
backing  the  attempt  by  pubs 
group  (Entrepreneur  to  be 
released  from  buying  guaran- 
tees given  to  the  competition 
authority  at  the  time  of  its 
creation. 

If  Inntrepreneur  is  freed 
from  its  obligations,  the  com- 
pany — Britain’s  biggest  non- 
brewery owned  pubs  chain  — 
would  become  a powerful  buy- 
ing force  in  the  market  able  to 
command  larger  discounts 
from  the  brewers. 

Ft  is  believed  that  Bass  is 
supporting  the  crea  tion  of  a 
stronger  Inntrepreneur  In  an 
attempt  to  meet  concerns 
about  its  own  potential  mar- 
ket dominance. 

Discussions  between  Bass 
and  Allied  started  in  late  1995 
but  gained  momentum  when 
Whitbread  ruled  itself  out  of 
the  race  as  a potential  bidder. 

Although  the  acquisition 
will  give  Bass  a market  share 
of  a bout  40  per  ce  nt  there  is 
sympathy  in  the  government 
towards  contraction  in  the 
brewing  sector. 

Negotiations  have  been 
complicated  because  Carls- 
berg-Tetley  is  a joint  venture 
and  because  there  is  a clash 
between  a number  of  brands 
in  the  combined  portfolio,  no- 
, tatty  Carlsberg  and  Bass's 
Carling  Black  Label,  the  coun- 
try’s biggest-selling  lager. 


JL  FORMER  bus  company 
chairman  and  an  ex- 
^^bbanker  were  yesterday 
arrested  and  charged  with  cor- 
ruption offences  totalling 
£600,000.  Their  appearance  be- 
fore the  City  of  London  magis- 
trates' court  followed  an  ex- 
tensive Serious  Fraud  Office 
investigation. 

Dawson  Williams,  chair- 
man until  last  month  of  Brit- 
ish Bus.  one  of  the  largest 
firms  in  the  industry,  pre- 
sented himself  at  8am  at  Bi- 
shopsgate  police  station  in  the 
City. 

He  is  alleged  to  have  offered 
interest-free  loam  totalling 
£600.000  to  Ian  Harvey,  for- 
merly “relationship''  man- 


ager for  British  Bus  at  First 
National  Bank  of  Boston. 

The  loans  are  supposed  to 
have  been  made  between  Jan- 
uary 1 1992  and  June  14 1996 
as  “an  inducement  or 
reward”  for  showing  favour 
to  British  Bus  and  other 
companies. 

Ian  Harvey,  who  also  ap- 
peared at  Bishops  gate,  was 
charged  with  accepting  cor- 
ruptly the  loans  between  the 
same  dates. 

Both  men  were  balled;  Mr 
Williams,  ofBishop’s  Stan- 
ford, Hertfordshire,  in  the 
sum  of  £100,000  and  Mr  Har- 
vey, of  Ringwood,  Hampshire, 
for  a £30,000  surety. 

Ail  15  charges  have  been 
brought  under  the  1906  Pre- 
vention of  Corruption  Act 
with  the  first  general  charge 


— alleging  conspiracy  be- 
tween the  two  to  act  corruptly 
— also  under  the  1977  Crimi- 
nal Law  Act  Charges  two  and 
three  relate  to  the  total 
amount  allegedly  involved  in 
the  corrupt  behaviour. 

British  Bus,  which  had  op- 
erations in  Northumberland. 
Scotland  and  Wales,  had  been 
planning  a stock-market  flota- 
tion, and  its  name  had  been 
linked  with  bids  for  some  of 
the  railway  franchises. 

But  as  the  SFO  combed 
paperwork  dating  back 
years,  the  float  was  called 
off.  Mr  Williams  remained  as 
chairman  with  the  backing 
of  the  company,  and  left  only 
when  it  was  bought  in  June 
by  the  Cowie  group  for  £282.3 
million,  a deal  that  made  Mr 
Williams,  who  owned  about  a 


fourth  of  the  equity,  between 
£10  million  and  £15  million. 

First  National  Bank  of  Bos- 
ton led  a 12-strong  syndicate  of 
lenders  to  British  Bus,  and  a , 
separate  department  of  the 
bank  held  about  6 per  cent  of  ! 
the  equity.  Mr  Harvey  left  the 
bank  In  July  1995. 

Along  with  British  Bus,  the 
other  companies  named  in  the 
charges  are  British  Bus  1993 
Ltd,  British  Bus  Group  Ltd, 
Drawlane  Transport  Group 
and  Sure-capital  pic. 

The  charges  against  Mr  Wil- 
liams and  Mr  Harvey  describe 
the  loans  as  “a  gift  or  consid- 
eration ...  as  an  inducement 
or  reward  for  doing  or  for  fore- 
bearing to  do,  or  having  done 
or  forborne  to  do,  acts" 
related  to  the  affairs  of  these 
companies. 


Lloyds  Chemists  ruling  upheld 


Roger  Cowe 

LLOYDS  Chemists  faces 
three  more  months  of  un- 
certainty' after  the  Trade 
and  Industry  Secretary.  Ian 
Lang,  yesterday  backed  the 
Monopolies  Commission's  de- 
cision to  block  rival  takeover 
bids  unless  the  bidders  could 
sell  Lloyds'  wholesale 
operations. 

Mr  Lang  said  that  buyers 
for  the  businesses  would  have 
to  be  found  by  October  18. 

Lloyds  feces  bids  from  the 
German  group  GEHE  and 
from  Un  ichem  in  the  UK.  The 
£650  million  offers  lapsed 
when  they  were  referred  to 
the  Monopolies  Commission 
in  March,  but  will  be  revived 
if  the  MMC's  sale  conditions 


can  be  met.  But  the  chain's 
chairman,  Allen  Lloyd, 
warned  earlier  this  month 
that  the  uncertainty  was  hit- 
ting business.  He  said  profits 
in  the  second  half  of  the  year 
would  be  lower  than  in  the 
first  six  months. 

GEHE  gave  this  yesterday 
as  a reason  for  re-assessing  its 
position,  together  with  the 
loss  of  potential  savings  from 
the  merger  of  the  wholesaling 
business,  which  will  now  have 
to  be  sold. 

Dieter  Kammerer,  chair- 
man of  the  German  company, 
said:  “We  are  confident  that 
we  will  be  able  to  reach  agree- 
ment with  the  Office  of  Fair 
Trading,  Effectively,  however, 
they  require  the  sale  of  virtu- 
ally the  whole  of  Lloyds  Chem- 
ists’ pharmaceutical  whole- 


saling business,  which  we  be- 
lieve will  reduce  available 
synergies  materially.  This, 
together  with  the  recent  profit 
warning  and  staff  problems, 
means  that  we  must  assess  the 
situation  carefully." 

Mr  Kammerer  added  that  he 
was  still  convinced  that  a 
merger  would  make  sense. 

Un  ichem  responded  more 
optimistically.  The  company 
said  Lloyds  still  presented  "an 
attractive  opportunity"  and 
that  finding  buyers  for  the 
wholesaling  arm  would  not  be 
too  difficult. 

The  chief  executive.  Jeff 
Harris,  said:  "When  we  origi- 
nally looked  at  Lloyds  in  Jan- 
uary. we  factored  in  the  expec- 
tation that  we  would  have  to 
divest  wholesaling.  The  three- 
month  deadline  is  shorter 


than  we  expected,  but  that 
should  present  no  problem." 
He  dismissed  worries  about 
the  target’s  profit  warning. 
“The  retail  chemists  chain 
has  shown  good  sales.  The 
core  activities  are  as  valuable 
as  ever." 

Lloyds  has  grown  rapidly 
through  a series  of  acquisi- 
tions to  become  the  UK's 
second  largest  retail  pharma- 
cist. Unichem  is  currently  in 
th  ird  place  and  expects  to  gain 
from  building  a stronger 
chain  which  could  challenge 
the  market  leader,  Boots. 

GEHE  is  Germany’s  second 
largest  wholesaler  and  owns 
AAH  in  the  UK,  which  has  360 
retail  shops.  It  expected  to  ben- 
efit more  from  putting 
together  wholesale  operations 
than  from  a retail  merger. 
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MPs  accuse  Stock  Exchange 
of  dragging  feet  on  reforms 

THE  all-party  Commons  I ing  a strategic  view" 
Treasury  Select  Commit-  The  all-party  committee 


Shareholders  to  vote  on  bosses’  pay 


I Treasury  Select  Commit- 
tee accused  the  London  Stock 
Exchange  yesterday  of  failing 
to  gear  itself  up  to  meet  com- 
petition from  European  rivals. 
writes  Puirtek  Donovan. 

The  committee  made  its 
criticisms  after  an  inquiry 
into  the  sacking  of  Michael 
Lawrence,  the  exchange's 
chief  executive. 

Mr  Lawrence  was  ousted 
earlier  this  year  after  losing 
the  confidence  of  fellow  direc- 
tors over  reform  plans. 

The  MPs*  report  concluded: 
“Despite  threats  from  conti- 
nental exchanges,  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  still  appears 
to  have  great  difficulty  In  tak- 


ing a strategic  view." 

■The  all-party  committee 
added  that  in-fighting  over 
plans  to  introduce  "order- 
driven”  trading  resulted  from 
vested  interests. 

The  report  cited  the  market- 
makers  as  leading  the  opposi- 
tion reforms,  which  led  to  Mr 
Lawrence's  departure. 

The  Stock  Exchange  has 
subsequently  agreed  to  phase 
in  order-driven  trading, 
allowing  traders  to  match 
! electronically  buy  and  sell 
orders  without  the  help  of 
market-makers. 

In  a statement,  the  Ex- 
change disputed  that  it  was 
losing  business  to  rival  ex- 
changes on  the  Continent. 


Siebe  brings  glasnost  to  annual 
meetings  reports  USA  BUCKINGHAM 


THE  engineering  group 
Siebe  will  become  the 
first  British  firm  to 
put  the  entire  remunera- 
tion packages  of  its  execu- 
tives to  a vote  of  sharehold- 
ers at  its  annual  meeting  at 
the  end  of  this  month. 

The  company  is  also 
understood  to  be  planning 
to  let  investors  scrutinise 
and  vote  on  directors’  earn- 
ings every  year  in  future. 

The  move  follows  a 
recommendation  from  the 
Greenbury  Committee  that 


companies  should  weigh 
up  each  year  whether 
shareholders  should  vote 
on  the  details  and  policy  of 
executive  remuneration. 

But  most  UK  firms  have 
decided  to  put  only  long- 
term incentive  plans  to 
I shareholders,  leaving 
them  unable  to  express  a 
view  on  much  of  the  meat 

of  boardroom  pay. 

Siebe.  which  has 
mounted  a forceful  attempt 
recently  to  improve  its 
public  profile,  is  thought  to 


regard  the  foil  introduc- 
tion of  Green  bury's  recom- 
mendations as  inevitable, 
and  has  decided  to  comply 
ahead  of  the  pack. 

A spokesman  said:  "ft  is 
in  the  nature  of  our  own 
business  and  the  Siebe  cul- 
ture to  be  ahead  techni- 
cally as  well  as  in  other 
matters.  This  is  just  one 
example.” 

The  company  declined  to 
comment  on  its  major 
shareholders’  response  to 
this  annual  meeting  glas- 
nost bat  the  investment  ad- 
viser. Fire,  has  already 

j recommended  that  institu- 
tions vote  in  favour  of  the 
company  to  register  their 


approval  of  Seibe’s  actions. 

The  engineering  group 
seems  to  feel  its  remunera- 
tion packages  will  meet 
with  approval.  Allen  Yurka, 
managing  director,  earned 
more  than  £700,000  last 
year,  after  receiving  a 
28  per  cent  rise,  but  more  . 

than  £180,000  was  a bonus 
and  £72,000 was  in  pension 
contributions.  Siebe  also 
has  demanding  criteria  for 
its  share-option 
programme. 

The  company  parts  ways 
with  Greenbury  on  the  two- 
year  service  contract  for 
one  director,  although  the 
notice  period  has  been 
reduced  by  12  months. 
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NEXT  week,  barring  mar- 
ket accidents,  Standard. 
Life  will  collect  a cheque 
for  the  not-inednsiderabte 
sum  of  £800  million  for  the 

sale  of  the  larger  part  of  an 
investment  stake  in  Its  Char- 
lotte Square  neighbour,  the 
Bank  of  Scotland.  But  this 

whole  transaction  has  not 
been  very  neighbourly,  nor 
hAs  jt  been  conducted  with  the 
quiet  discretion  generally 
associated  with  foe  Edin- 
burgh financial  community. 

Indeed,  foe  series  of  events 
that  will  culminate  in  the  sale 
of  the  29  per  cen  t stake  in  foe 
Bank  of  Scotland  is  leading  to 
questions  in  the  broader  in- 
surance industry  as  to 
whether  recent  happenings 

signal  an.  end  to  Standard 

Life's  mutual  ownership. 

The  Bank  of  Scotland  sale 
has  been  preceded  by  a series 
of  resignations  and  leaks. 

First  to  walk  the  plank  in 
April  was  Dick  Barfield,  Stan- 
dard Life’s  chief  investment 
manager,  aged  49.  the  person 
responsible  for  managing  the 
ungainly  BoS  stake.  This  was 
considered  highly  unusual  be- 
cause of  Barfield's  relative 
youth  and  his  activism  in  cor- 
porate governance. 

Then,  less  than  a month 
later,  there  was  a leak  to  the 
Sunday  press  suggesting  that 
foe  foil  Standard  Life  stake  of 
32.5  per  cent  was  being  put  up 
for  sale  and  might  go  to  a trade 
buyer.  This  is  not  normally 
how  institutions  of  the  size 
and  conservatism  of  Standard 
Life  or  BoS  announce  their  in- 
tentions. not  least  because  of 
market  sensitivities. 

Never  mind,  within  24 
hours  there  was  an  official  an-  , 
nouncement  that  the  sale  was  , 
being  studied.  And  within  the  1 
week  the  Governor  of  the  BoS,  I 
Sir  Bruce  Pattullo,  was  writ- 
ing to  shareholders  telling 
them  afhis  resignation  as  a 
director  of  Standard  Life, 
largely  over  concerns  that  foe 
BoS  stake  might  be  sold  to  a 
trade  buyer.  The  Pattullo  res- 
ignation, foe  second  in  a tiu-- 
bulent  six- week  period,  ap- 
peared to  do  the  trick,  as  the 
possible  trade  sale  became  a 
less-sexy  public  offering. 

All  of  these  events,  taken 
together,  suggest  that  some 
deep  divisions  over  foe  future 
have  developedinside  Stan- 
dard Life.  In  its  last  report  and 
accounts  the  chairman.  Nor- 
man Lessels,  made  one  of 
those  strong  defences  of  mutu- 
ality which  are  common 
among  building  societies  pre- 
ceding a conversion 
announcement 
Industry  sources  suggest 
that  deep  divisions  on  mutual- 
ity now  exist  at  Standard  Life 
and  that  they  played  a part  in 
foe  BoS  sell-off.  The  £800  mil- 
lion cash,  which  Standard 
says  will  be  used  for  ‘‘invest- 
ment purposes",  is  a neat  en- 
dowment for  a mutual  which, 
in  a world  dominated  by 
quoted  financial  giants  such 
as  Halifax/  Leeds/Clerical 
Medical  and  Lloyds  TSB, 
could  be  heading  for  a change 
of  status. 


in  India  ana 

gic  relationship  with  Westmg- 
house.  the  Parsons  busmess 
bought  with  foe  NEI  in  19S9 
has  found  it  difficult  to  com- 
pete in  the  global 
marketplace.  , . 

Whereas  GEC's  partnersmp 
with  Als thorn  gave  a new  life 
to  UK-based  power  genera- 
tion, as  privatisation  was 
changing  the  rules  in  foe  do- 
mestic market  foe  Rolls- 
Royce  unit  has  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  compete  with  foe 
bigger  players  such  as  ABB, 
GE  of  the  United  States  and 
GEC-Aisthom. 

There  must  be  somepros- 


Wlbe  glad  to  pick  up  the 
extra  capacity  offered  by  the 
Rolls-Royce  withdrawal.  But 
it  is  more  likely  — given  the 

current  state  of  order  books 
for  steam  power  generation, 
the  relatively  tight  margins 
and  the  tough  worldwide  sales 
battle  — that  another  signifi- 
cant slice  of  Britain's  heavy 
engineering  capacity  will 
wither  away. 

It  is  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  Rolls  will  be 
hanging  on  to  that  bit  of  foe 
business  which  uses  jet-en- 
gine technology  to  enhance 
the  efficiency  of  existing  and 
new  power  generation  units. 

The  decision  will  be 
watched  particularly  closely 
in  the  investment  community', 
because  it  is  foe  first  of  any 
importance  made  by  the  new 
chief  executive,  John  Rose.  He 
has  clearly  taken  foe  unsenti; 
mental  view  that  tying  up  so 
much  capital  in  business  that 
is  struggling  to  improve  mar- 
ket share  aga  inst  bolder  com- 
petitors makes  no  reasonable 
sense. 

These  costs  are  quite  con- 
siderable: foe  company  will 
have  to  take  charges  of 
£248  million  in  its  accounts  to 
cover  the  cost  of  closure,  tile 
unwinding  of  contracts  and 
writing  down  of  goodwill. 

The  costs  and  job  losses 
could  be  limited  if  a trade  sale 
emerges.  But  it  is  not  entirely 
dear  from  where  a long-term 
buyer  would  emerge,  al- 
though Asia-Pacific  has  been 
mentioned.  That  would  be  fas- 
cinating — it  is  foe  same 
region  that  has  kept  Rolls- 
Royce  alive  as  a major  player 
in  the  equally  demanding 
aeroengine  sphere. 


Rolls  steams  out 

THE  decision  by  Rolls- 
Royce  to  remove  itself 
from  steam  power  gen- 
eration is  an  important 
change  of  direction.  This  al- 


Burton  homes  in 

1 A /HEN  one  looks  at  the 
\l  W difficulties  that  man 

V V older  veterans  such  as 
Great  Universal  Stores  are 
having  with  their  mail  order 
business,  one  might  wonder 
why  on  earth  Burton  should 
be  moving  into  a similar  are a. 

The  new  Burton  manager 
ment,  having  banished  the 
ghost  of  Sir  Ralph  Halpern,  . 
has  decided  that  home  shop- ' 
ping,  the  sophisticated  succes- 
sor to  mail  order,  is  a good 
business  to  be  in.  Directory  - 
shopping — either  through  a- 
Next-sty  ie  catalogue  or  on- 
line — is,  like  franchising,  a 
promising  area  to  develop.  Its 
vehicle  for  expansion.  Innova- 
tions  Group,  will  bring  a smile 
to  aB  those  tempted  by  i ts  gen- 
erally superfluous  solar- 
powered  or  digital  devices. 

Innovations  has,  neverthe- 
less shown  skill  in  reaching  a 
market  for  home  shopping.  If 
the  expensively  acquired 

p-oup  can  do  the  same  for  Bur- 
ton fashion  brands  — Top 
Shop  to  Dorothy  Perkins  - it 
will  be  a neat  trick. 


Innovations  for  Burton  as 
it  buys  into  home  shopping 

the prof- : 
Burtoa  S«>UP  chains. 
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Roger  Cowe 

BURTON  Group  yesterday 
splashed  out  £27  million  to 

buy  foe  Innovations  catalogue 
company,  marking  its  return 
to  expansion  after  turning 
round  the  Top  Shop,  Princi- 
ples and  Dorothy  Perkins 
chains. 

Burton  beat  off  rival  bid- 
ders. believed  to  include  mail- 

order  company  Great  Univer- 
sal Stores.  It  is  offering  z.153 
shares  for  each  Innovations 
share,  making  millionaires  of 
the  catalogue  company’s  exec- 
utive directors.  The  offer  is 
worth  £45  million  but  Innova- 
tions has  £18  million  in  cash. 

Burton  also  announced  its 
first  international  franchise 
agreement,  which  will  take 
Debenbams  to  Bahrain,  and 
reported  buoyant  UK  sales. 

Finance  director  Andrew 
Hlgglnson  said  the  emphasis 
over  the  next  two  years  was  to 
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EUROPEAN  BUSINESS 


Juppe  offers 
islanders 
£900m  of  tax 
breaks  while 
Brussels  has 
a different 
cash  cure  for 
the  holiday 
haven’s 
plague  of 
violence. 
Mark  Milner 
and  Julie 
Wolf  report 


Bearing  gifts, . .Alain 
Juppe,  left,  receives  a 
gesture  of  welcome  from 
Marc  Angeli,  mayor  of 
Ajaccio,  at  the  start  of  the 
French  prime  minister’s 
two-day  visit  to  the  island 
PHOTOGRAPH:  MICHEL  SHNGLER 


Minister 

roasts 

two-faced 

tavemas 


Greece  acts  to  ensure  that  honesty  does 
amount  to  a hill  of  beans  in  tourism  industry. 
HELENA  SMITH  reports  from  Athens 


JM  PLATE  of  green 

beans  has  prompted 
Vasso  Papandreou, 
^^^AGreece’s  develop- 
ment minster,  to  declare  war 
on  rip-off  businesses  which 
have  tamed  cheating  tourists 
into  an  art  form. 

The  minister,  whose  steely 
qualities  landed  her  the  pow- 
erful post  last  January,  an- 
nounced the  crack-down  after 
discovering  first-hand  how 
holidaymakers  were  served 
drastically  smaller  portions 
and  larger  bills  than  the  locals 
at  an  island  taverna. 

“While  I was  there  I heard  a 
waiter  giving  an  order  for 
‘green  beans  X\  I asked  what 
TC  meant  and  discovered  that 
it  stood  for  xenos  [foreigner],” 
she  said  at  a hastily  convened 
press  conference.  “I  then 
found  out  that  ‘ET  after  a dish 
stood  for  Ellinas  [Greek]  and 
that  the  two  meant  different 
portions  and  different  prices.” 

Ms  Papandreou,  who  over- 
sees tourism  as  the  govern- 
ment’s “super  minister" , 
blamed  foe  profiteering  for 
Greece’s  decline  in  visitors. 

“Last  year,  arrivals 
dropped  by  5 per  cent  and  in 
1996 they  are  expected  to  fell 
by  almost  10  per  cent,”  she 
said.  "Outright  rip-offs  and 
foe  poor  quality  of  services 
are  clearly  turning  tourists 
away.” 

Such  is  the  scale  of  the 
abuse  that  scores  of  restau- 
rants, mainly  in  resort  areas, 
are  believed  to  have  printed 
two  sets  of  menus  with  differ- 
ent prices.  Last  week,  a group 
of  British  tourists  visiting 
Corfu  made  the  headlines 
after  being  asked  to  pay  £190 
for  a meal  ofkebabs  and  salad. 


Stick  and  carrot  for  Corsica 

VISITORS  are  wel-  | tax  on  industrial,  commercial  | is  a shame,  the  violence  is  I wage  mats  for  companies-  T*he 
come  to  Corsica.  and  agricultural  activity.  . very  limited."  EC  could  make  such  cuts  con- 

Much  of  the  island’s  I Businesses  located  in  Corsica  Not  everyone  has  been  so  I tingantmx  job  motion . fn 
economy  depends  on  1 would  also  be  exempted  from  complimentary.  Some  trade  dition,  Brussels  wants  to  en- 
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VISITORS  are  wel- 
come in  Corsica. 
Much  of  the  island’s 
economy  depends  on 
tourism.  Few  visi- 
tors this  year,  however,  have 
been  more  welcome  than 
French  prime  minister  Alain 
Juppd,  who  spent  two  days 
there  this  week. 

Mr  Juppg  came  bearing 
gifts — though  he  may  have 
been  a touch  premature  In 
removing  the  wrapping — in 
foe  form  of  a package  of  tax 
breaks  which  could  cost  the 
French  government  up  to 
£900  million  over  five  years. 
The  deal  stfllneeds  the  nod 
from  the  European  Commis- 
sion — which  has  its  own 
package  of  support  measures 
for  Corsica  in  mind — but 
seems  likely  to  get  the  go- 
ahead. 

Corsica  needs  aQ  the  help  it 
can  get-  Separatist  violence, 
including  inter-faction 
rivalry  culminating  in  a car . 
bomb  which  killed  one  person 
and  injured  16  others  at  the 
beginning  of  July,  has  hit  the 
island’s  tourist  trade  very 
hard. 

Revenue  from  visitors  is 
reported  to  be  down  byl5per 
cent  on  last  year — itself  3 
poor  one  for  foe  largely  un- 
spoilt Mediterranean  island 
— while  unemployment  teal- 
ready  abovefoe  12  per  emit 
average  for  foe  mainland. 

Mr  Juppe's  package,  which 
would  provide  tax  breaks  for 
firms  over  a frve-yearperibd, 
is  aimed  at  stimulating  invest- 
ment and  boosting  exports.  - 
Firms  widd  be  exempted 
from  corporation  and  income 


French 


Nicholas  Bannister 
in  Toulouse 


JMUNDAMENTAL 
■■  changes  are  on  foe  way 
■ . for  Prance’s  aerospace 
industry  and  for  Toulouse,  foe 
city  which  is  its  home. 

Visitors  flying  into  the 
city's  international  airport 
cannot  mistake  the  industry’s 
importance  to  foe  region.  All 
along  the  main  runway  stand . 
the  hangars,  assembly  Shops 
and  offices  of  foe  state-owned 
aerospace  group  Aerospatiale . 
and  this  Airbus  Industrie  _ 
consortium. 

The  French  government 
took  a strategic  decision  in  foe 
1940s  to  make  Toulouse  foe 


tax  on  industrial,  commercial 
and  agricultural  activity. 
Businesses  located  in  Corsica 
would  also  be  exempted  from 
local  business  tax  up  to  a cer- 
tain ceiling. 

. At  foe  same  time  as  seeking 
to  boost  the  island’s  economic 
prospects,  Mr  Juppg  has  in- 
sisted there  should  be  stick  as 
well  as  carrot  irrthe  govern- 
ment approach.  Corsican 
police  and  judicial  authorities 
have  been  told  to  adopt  a "get 
tough”  approach,  ■‘whatever 
the  nature  of  the  crime  and 
whoever  is  suspected”. 

Mr  Juppe's  plan  for  a zone 
franche  has  received  a warm 


is  a shame,  the  violence  is 
very  limited." 

Not  everyone  has  been  so 
complimentary.  Some  trade 
unionists  have  attacked  Mr 
Juppe's  package  as  a “present 
to  the  bosses”. 

Although  Mr  Jupp6  may 
1 have  jumped  the  gun  in  a» 

| nouncing  that  the  European 
1 Cnmmis^tfiTl  hag  cleared  par- 
is’s  scheme  to  set  up  a low-tax 
zone  in  Corsica,  foe  mam  ele- 
ments of  foe  scheme  look 
likely  to  get  the  approval  of 
Brussels. 

Moreover,  the  commission 
is  drawing  up  its  own  plan  to 
put  HU  aid  totalling  more  than 


Mr  Juppe  has  insisted  that  police  and 
judicial  authorities  adopt  a tougher 
approach,  ‘whatever  the  nature  of 
the  crime  and  whoever  is  suspected* 


welcome  from  much  of  foe  is- 
land's business  community. 
The  Ajaccio  chamber  of  com- 
merce has  been  lobbying  for 
some  timefor  action,  accord-  “ 
ingto  the  chamber’s  Sandrine 
Ceccaldi.  The  Juppe  package 
“is  not  totally  what  we  asked 
for  but  itis  a big  success”. 

- The  main  aim,  according  to 
Mrs  Ceccaldi.  “is  to  preserve 
the  companies  which  are  ex- 
isting in  Corsica”; 

Mrs  Ceccaldi  acknowledges 
the  impact  of  the  violence  on 
the  tourist  trade.  “What  is 
happening  this  year  is  what 
happened  lastyear  ..there  are 
fewer  and  fewer  tourists.  That 


£246  million  to  better  effect  in 
Corsica. 

A commission  source  said 
officials  "haven't  got  any 
major  problems”  with  foe 
French  scheme  on  competi- 
tion grounds.  But,  he  added, 
thatformalapproval  by  EU 
competition  commissioner 
Karel  Van  Miert  was  not  likely 
until  September,  given  that 
foe  ElTs  competition  division 
has  asked  foe  French  govern- 
ment for  more  details  on  sev- 
eral aspects  of  the  plan. 

The  commission  has 
sought,  for  example,  clarifica- 
tion of  the  French  govern- 
ment's plans  to  reduce  non- 


wage costs  for  companies.  The 
EC  could  make  such  cuts  con- 
tingent on  job  creation.  In  act 
dition,  Brussels  wants  to  en- 
sure that  in  certain  economic 
sectors  where  there  is  cross- 
border  competition  “the  aid  is 
kept  to  the  strictest  possible 
minimum”,  foe  commission 
source  said.  These  include 
hanking,  construction  and  the 
wholesale  trade. 

At  foe  same  time,  Monika 
Wulf-Mathies,  foe  ETTs 
regional  affairs  commiSr 
sioner,  has  called  for  the  for- 
mation of  a "European  action 
plan”  for  Corsica.  This  would 
involve  targeting  money  on 
Corsica  from  various  parts  of 
the  EU*s  structural  fimds, 
which  goto  the  less  prosper- 
1 ous  parts  of  the  union. 

Only  one-fifth  of  the 
1 £227  million  in  EU  funds  set 
aside  for  Corsica  over  the 
1994-99 period  has  been  allot- 
ted to  specific  programmes, 
according  to  the  commission. 
“So  there  is  a vast  reserve  of  . 
money,”  a commission 
spokeswoman  said. 

Mrs  Wulf-Mathies  wants 

this  to  be  used  for  helping 

smaffand  medium-size  com- 
panies, inducting  those  in- 
volved in  tourism  and  fight- 
ing ' 'social  exclusion’ ' . 

This  is  EU  jargon  for  help- 
ing to  bring  disaffected  mem- 
bers erf  the  society —often 
youngmen— back  into  foe 
mainstream  and  involves 
backing  job  training  and  edu- 
cation schemes. 

“You  have  to  concentrate  on. 
this  if  you  want  to  discourage 
people  from  violence,”  the 
spokeswoman  said. 


Other  bus  messes  making  a 
killing  from  tourists  include 
restaurants  at  archaeological 
sites,  harbours,  airports,  bus 
stations  and  on  ships.  Ms 
Papandreou  said  beverages, 
especially  bottled  water,  were 
often  being  sold  at  three  times 
the  going  rate. 

Tourism  is  thp  country’s  big- 
gest foreign  currency  earns: 
after  shipping,  accounting  for 
7 pa*  cent  ofGNP,  so  the  ruling 
socialists  have  now  given  the 
sector  top  priority . 

Over  the  next  few  years 
some  £165  million  in  Euro- 
pean Union  funds  will  be 
poured  into  developing  alter- 
native forms  of  tourism  and 
improving  foe  country’s  ail- 
ing infrastructure  sudi  as 
roads,  harbours  and  airports. 

In  the  meantime,  help  for 
the  unwitting  tourists  has 
comeinfoeformcf  Ekpizo,  a 
consumers’  association  which 
offers  free  legal  advice  to  the 
victims  of  profiteering. 

But  Ms  Papandreou  is  not 
taking  any  chances.  Clearly  in 
combative  mood,  she  prom- 
ised that  police  squads  and 
special  trains  of  inspectors 
would  step  up  controls  around 
the  country  by  staging  ran- 
dom checks  of  price  lists  in 
shops,  supermarkets,  hotels 
and  restaurants. 

Those  caught  breaking  the 
cardinal  rules  of  hospitality, 
which  represent  a long  and 
proud  Greek  tradition,  would 
be  severely  punished. 

Offenders  would  face  fines 
of  up  to  £27,000 and  in  some 
cases  be  forced  to  close  their 
businesses,  she  vowed.  "Expe- 
riences such  as  mine  inthe 
taverna  are  tragic  and  have  to 
I stop.’’ 


Paradise  lost. . ■ Factional  violence  has  kept  tourists  away 
from  Ajaccio’s  seafront  photograph:  ray  robsus 


Poles  give  mass 
privatisation 
a flying  start 


charts  future  for  satellite  city 


centre  of  the  country’s  air- 
craft industry,  andmoved 
related  grandes  Scales  and 
research  centres  from  Paris  to 
the  region  as  part  of  its  1960s’ 
decentralisation  policy . In  the 
following  decade  it  moved 
space  activities  to  the  area. 

Greater  Toulouse  has  be- 
come the  country's  leading 
research  centre  outside  Paris. 
This  is  backed  up  by  its  fast- 
expanding universities.  Stu- 
dents account  for  a third  of  the 
city's  660,000  population. 

But  two  announcements . 
earlier  this  month  marked 
changes  for  Aerospatiale  and 
Airbus.  The  French  govem- 
mentrevealed  that  the  politi- 
cally inspired  merger  between 
state-owned  Aerospatiale  and 


privately  owned  Dassault— 
bringing  together  the  coun- 
try’s top  civti  and  military  air- 
craft makers — would  be  com- 
pleted In  January  next  year. 

A week  later.  Airbus  Indus- 
trie, the  civil  aircraft  manu- 
facturing consortium  be- 
tween Aerospatiale,  British 
Aerospace,  Germany’s  Daim- 
ler-Benz and  Spain's  Casa, 
launched  plans  to  gain  more 
control  over  its  affairs.  ■ 

Over  the  next  three  years  it 
Intends  to  shed  its  consortium 
structure  and  become  a con- 
ventional company,  able  to 
retain  profits  and  take 
quicker  decisions.  It  wants  to 
end  foe  system  under  which 
- manufacturing  is  shared  be- 
tween consortium  partners 


I and  wants  be  able  to  place 
| ordersfor  components  with 
lower-cost  manufacturers. 

Both  announcements  win  in- 
crease competitive pressures 
on  fee  two  organisations,  with 
knock-on  effects  for  the  work 
farce.  But  if  the  moves  are  suc- 
cessful there  is  scope  in  the 
medium  term  for  further  e-ro- 
pfoyment  m the  region. 

Unemployment,  at  12  per 
cent,  is  near  foe  national  aver- 
age and  local  officials  say -feat 
it  would  be  even  lower  but  for 
the  increasing  number  of 
skilled  people  without  jobs 

who  are  moving  to  the  region 
to  find  work. 

Aerospatiale  executives  be- 
lieve that  the  decision  to  set  up 
Airbus  as  a single  company 


will  lead  to  more  jobs.  A 
senior  official  said  that  new 
staff  would  have  to  be  taken 
on  to  replace  Aerospatiale  em- 
ployees, including  designers, 
who  are  to  become  part  of  the 
new  stand-alone  Airbus 
company. 

The  presence  of  foe  aero- 
space industry  has  ensured 
that  Toulouse  has  a modern 
infrastructure.  This,  coupled 
with  the  research  centres,  has 
attracted  other  hlgh-technol-* 
ogy  companies. 

The  US  electronics  group 
Motorola,  for  example,  came 
to  Toulouse  in  1967  and  now 
employs  JL500  people  in  its 
three  plants  there.  It  set  up  its 
own  R&D  centre  two  years  ago 
— its  first  outside  the  US.  It 


has  just  expanded  Its  semicon- 
ductor manufacturing  plant  to 
make  chips  particularly  for 
foe  motor  Industry. 

“We  have  created  more 
than  400 jobs  in  the  area  in  foe 
last  two  years,”  a spokesman 
said.  . 

Toulouse  has  not  forgotten 
its  agricultural  roots.  It  is  , 
home  to  grandes  ficoles  of  agri- 
culture and  agronomy,  and  a 
noted  European  centre  for 
seed  companies. 

. M6teo  France,  one  of  the 
more  recent  arrivals,  links 
many  of  the  region’s  indus- 
tries and  research  skills — 
aerospace,  high-performance 
cmnputingandagrlcnlture.lt 
is  foe  French  equivalent  of  the 
Met  Office. 


Murdoch  shut  out  of  Italian  pay  TV 


johBOItfwrlnWn  ■ 

A FTER  an  abortive  at-  .- 
/ \ tempt  last  year  to  buy 
/ \the  media  activities  of 
Silvio  Berlusconi’s  Hnln- 
vest  group,  Rupert  Mur- 
doch’s hopes  of  extending 
his  empire  Into  the  promis- 
fag  Italian  imrfcirt  throtach 
a stake  in  the  satellite 
broadcaster  Telepiu  may  be 
dashed. 

Germany's  Kirch  group,  a 

major  shareholder  in  Tele- 
piu, is  said  to  be  planning  to 
sell  12.5  per  cent  of  its  stake 
hi  the  company — currently 
at  5?  per  cent — as  it  reorga- 
nises its  shareholdings 
after  the  recent  alliance 

with  Mr  Murdoch.  There 
had  been  speculation  that 
Mr  Murdoch  could  be  inter- 
ested in  the  holding. 

However Nethold,  the 
broadcasting  unit  of  the 
South  African  Richemont 
group,  which  currently  . 

holds  a 32-5  percowt  stake 

in  Telepiu,  said  it  wlllexer-. . 

rise  a right  of  first  refhial 

over  the  shares  Mr  Kirch 

planstoseB.accoi^e10  - 
Nethold  managing  director 
Robert  Hersov.  . • - 

“Murdoch  is  not  going  to  | 


be  joining  Telepiu,”  Mr 
Hersov  told  a news  confer- 
ence in  Milan.  Mr  Hersov 
indicated  yesterday  he  was 
confident  the  deal  would  be 
closed  this  month.' ' 

This  will  leave  Kirch  and 
Nethold  with  around  45  per 
pent  each.  The  remaining 
shares  are  owned  by  Fin  in-  - 
vest  Mediaset,  as  Finin-  : 
vest's  media  activities  are 
now  called,  has  an  option  to 
buy  them. 


Eurocats 
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1 Meanwhile,  Romano  Pro- 
dfs  centre-left  coalition  this 
week  obeyed  the  long- 
standing tradition  which 
requires  incoming  Italian 
governments  to  set  about 
reforming  regulations  gov- 
erning the  television  and  te- 
lecoms sectors.  Also 
respecting  tradition,  the 
government  has  found  it- 
self embroiled  in  a fierce 
row  with  Mediaset,  Which 
claims  the  new  regulations 


conM  cost  It  more  than  a 
trillion  lire  a year. 

By  bringing  TV  Into  the 
remit  of  the  new  authority, 
the  government  has  drawn 
the  sting  of  a constitutional 
court  ruling  that  could  have 
stripped  Mediaset  of  one  of 
its  networks-  However,  the 
new  law  also  sets  an  un- 
1 breakable  limit  of  30  per  . 
cent  for  the  slice  of  the  TV 
revenue  cake  any  player  . 

ran  wwnmflTid 


Financial  staff 


LOIK  Le  Floch-Prigent  yes- 
terday resigned  as  chair- 
man of  the  French  railway 
system.  SNCF. 

SNCF  officials  declined  to 
comment  on  the  announce- 
ment  by  foe  transport  minis- 
try, less  than  24  hours  after  a 
court  rejected  Mr  Le  Floch- 
Prigept's  appeal  against  . 
detention. 
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Mr  Le  Floch-Prigent  has 
been  detained  at  La  Sante,  a 
Paris  prison,  since  July  5 in 
connection  with  an  investiga- 
tion into  Elf  Aquitaine’s  al- 
leged funding  of the  textDe 
company,  Bidermann  Inter- 
national, when  MrLeFlocb 
chaired  the  oil  company  be- 
tween 1989  and  1993. 

The  government  will  ap- 
point a successor  to  Mr  Le 
Floch-Prigent,  who  took  over 
at  SNCF  in  December  last 
year,  either  at  foe  cabinet 
meeting  next  Wednesday  or  on 
July  31,  said  Christine  Fon- 
tanet,  a spokeswoman  for  the 
prime  minister’s  office. 

One  name  being  touted  as  a 
possible  replacement  is  that  of 
Frtdfiric  D'AUest,  the  manag- 
ing director  oTLagadfere,  a . 
group  encompassing  maga- 
zines and  missiles.  ' 

Mr  Le  Floch-Prigenf  s deci- 
sion was  widely  expected  once 

the  court  had  rqected  his  ap- 
peal for  release  from  deten- 
tion. Alain  Juppg,  the  prime  . 
minister,  was  reported  assay- 
ing on  Thursday:  "A  large  • 
public  enterprise  must;  have 
leadership,  and  the  continua- 
tion of  Mr  Le  Floch-Prigenfs 
detention  does  notpermit  the 
normal  functioning  of  this 
large  enterprise.” 


Artw  Mortal  In  Warsaw  ' 

TRADING  in  Polish  pri- 
vatisation vouchers  on 
the  Warsaw  Stock  Ex- 
change go  toff  to  a flying  start 
tins  week,  with  the  price  soar- 
ing by  foe  end  of  the  first  day's 

trading  to  five  times  the  origi- 
nal cost 

"This  is  a good  price  but  Tm 
sure  it  will  decrease  soon.” 
said  the  Minister  erf  Privatisa- 
tion, Wieslaw  Kaezmarek. 

The  vouchers  are  a key  part 
of  Poland’s  mass  privatisation 
programme.  Since  November 
the  country’s  27  million  adults 
have  each  been  able  to  claim 
one  voucher  representing 
shares  in  funds  that  run  512 
companies  which  were  for- 
merly state-owned. 

TO  claim  their  vouchers 
Poles  had  to  pay  a fee  of 
20  zloty  (£4.70)  to  cover  admin- 
istrative costs — against a 
price  of  more  than  100  zloty 
during  stock  market  trading 
this  week. 

The  volume  of  trade  in  the 
voucher  market  is  expected  to 
be  very  small  at  the  beginning 
and  initially  all  transactions 
will  be  between  Polish  inves- 
tors. However  Arkadiusz  S*y- 
manftk.  head  of  the  Warsaw 
Stock  Exchange’s  analysis  de- 
partment said:  "This  really 
portends  a strong  market  for 
big  institutional  investors 
likepenslon  investment 
funds.” 


More  than  1.5  million  Poles 
have  already  claimed  their 
vouchers,  while  the  rest  have 
until  tire  end  of  November  to 
buy  theirs.  Market  observers 
estimate  that  more  than 
23  million  Poles,  encouraged 
no  doubt  by  the  performance 
of  the  vouchers  to  date,  will 
riflim  their  entitlement  before 
the  deadline. 

Next  year  the  vouchers  will 
be  swapped  for  one  share  in 
each  of  the  15  national  invest- 
ment funds  that  manage  the 
512  companies. 

The  programme  was  set  up 

in  1992  to  increase  the  pace  of 
privatisation  as  part  of  the 
country's  transitiontoafree- 
market  system.  It  was  slowed 
several  years  later  when  for- 
mer communists  came  to 
power,  but  resumed  earlier 
this  year. 

Eachfhnd  manages  about  30 
companies,  with  assistance 
firms  foreign  consortiums 
which  provide  advice  on 
restructuring  Individual 
firms.  To  date  the ftmds  have 
found  strategic  investors  for 
15  firms  and  have  earmarked 
64  more  to  be  listed  on  the 
stock  exchange.  A further  128 
companies  are  destined  for  an 
over-the-counter  market 

The  total  value  of  compa- 
nies included  in  the  privatisa- 
tion programme  is  about 
3.64  billion  zloty  and  repre- 
sents all  industries  in  Poland, 
from  light  ftimiture  manufac- 
turing to  cement  production. 


Update 


□ The  Danish  pension  fond 
Kommunemes  Pensions- 
forsfkring  (HP)  said  it  had 
sold  all  its  shares  in  the 
French  oil  group.  Total,  in 
protest  against  the 
company’s  involvement  in 
a gas  pipeline  project  in 
Burma.  . 

“We  have  sold  onr 
60  million  crown 
[£6.8  million]  shareholding 
In  Total  because  of  the 
French  comnany’s 
collaboration  with  USA’s 
Unocal  Corporation  in  the 
Burmese  pipeline  project,” 
HP  investment  manager 
Niels  Hougaard  told 
Renters.  No  forther  details 
iff  the  sale  were  given. 

□ Stork,  a Dutch  machinery 
maker,  has  agreed  to  buy 
Fokker  Aviation,  foe  holding 


company  that  absorbed  fee 
collapsed  aircraft  maker's 
viable  businesses,  for 
302^  million  guilders 
(£120  million).  FOkker’s 
liquidators  warned,  however, 
that  they  could  reverse  the 
agreement  “if  a buyer  can  be 
found  for  the  whole  of  Fokker. 
including  thp  hanlmipt 
aircraft  maker”. 

□ Italy’s  competition 
watchdog  gave  the  go-ahead 
for  McDonald’s  to  acquire 

the  80-stare  Bnrghy 

hamburger  chain.  Burghy 
reported  teles  of 200  billion 
lire  (£85  million)  in  1985. 
The  deal  will  make 
McDonald’s  the  biggest 
test-food  chain  in  Italy . 

CuTQp— n Busin— a la 
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The  Ups  and  Downs 


The  Dow  Jones  Index  - thrae-hourty  *nd  lows 

5.600 
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Doom-mongers  claimed  to  know 
it  would  happen  all  along,  while 
other  market  movers  tried  to 
steady  nerves  after  Wall  Street’s 
terrifying  share  price  roller-coaster 
ride  last  week.  PAUL  MURPHY 
and  MARK  TRAN  in  New  York 
report  on  the  fallout  and  the  future 


After  the  deluge . . . New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  Photograph:  ADAM  NADEL 


OBERTR. 
Prechter  Jr  has 
much  tn  com- 
mon with  the 

doomsday  sand- 
wich-board men 
whose  placards  read  ‘The 
End  is  Nigh". 

He  runs  Elliott  Wave  Inter- 
national, a US  company  which 
uses  “technical  analysis"  to 
spot  trends  in  financial  mar- 
kets. In  Mr  Prechtar’s  case, 

thin  moon  a upplylngthapntli. 

ematical  concepts  of  Fibo- 
nacci, the  13th  century  Italian 
mathematician,  to  share  price 
indices  such  as  the  FTSE 100 
in  London  and  the  Dow  Jones 
Industrial  Average  in  New 
York,  According  to  Mr 
Prechter,  the  omens  are  not 
good. 

“The  magnitude  of  theft 
nancial  calamity  that  will  ac- 
company the  bear  markets  in 
stocks,  bonds  and  the  econo- 
my will  dwarf  any  previous 
such  difficulty  many 
countries  have  experienced," 
he  said  recently . 

Tt  is  imperative  that  you 
have  your  house  in  order  be- 
fore the  new  trend  begins.  For 
starters,  have  no  long-term 
funds  in  stocks  or  bonds.  Be 
wary  of  owning  real  estate  for 
investment  purposes . . . Your 
proper  focus  now  should  be 
preserving  your  assets  in 
what  over  the  next  several 
years,  will  almost  certainly  be 
one  of  the  most  challenging 
Investment  environments  in 
the  history  of  the  world." 

Apocalyptic  stuft  the 
product  of  high-and- wacky 
maths.  But  then  Mr  Prechter 
has  probably  attracted  a few 
subscribers  to  his  view  over 
the  past  few  days. 

Stockbrokers  and  their  In- 
vesting clients  alike  have 
rarely  seen  the  sort  of  roller-  ■ 
coaster  ride  In  share  prices  ex- 
perienced on  Wall  Street  this 
week.  The  chart  (above)  shows 
how  the  Dow  has  moved  since 
last  weekend,  but  it  is  also 
worth  looking  at  how  share 
prices  whipped  about  on  just 
one  day — Tuesday. 

Trading  was  frenzied.  As 

the  Dow  first  jumped  45 


points,  than  plunged  nearly 
170  points,  then  staged  a spec- 
tacular recovery  in  15  min- 
utes to  close  slightly  higher  on 
the  day,  almost 700  million 
shares  changed  hands — a re- 
cord for  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  A day  earlier,  the 
Dow  bad  slumped  160  points 
— one  of  the  top  10  one-day 
fells  in  history. 

Why  did  it  happen?  Well,  as 
usual,  when  something  unex- 
pected happens  in  the  finan- 
cial markets,  ana- 

lysts and  strategists  queue  up 
to  state  how  predictable  it  was . 

Wall  Street  had  enjoyed  a 
mere  or  less  unbroken  18 
month  run,  with  the  Dow 
Jones  surging  50  per  cent  on  a 
heady  cocktail  of  low  Interest 
rates  and  superior  growth  In 
corporate earnings. 

The  most  remarkable  illus- 
tration afthfe  go-go  stock  mar- 
kat  spirit  came  with  the  per- 
formance of  technology- 
related  stocks— many  of 

them  gmaUBrrompwntRH 

quoted  an  New  York's  junior 
stock  exchange,  NASDAQ. 
They  promise  meteoric 
growth,  and,  until  last  week, 
US  investors  were  willing  to 
give  them  market  ratings  to 
match — companies  such  as 
Netscape  Jomega  and  Excite, 

Disappointing  news  on  prof- 
its at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  from  more  established 
names  in  toe  technology  sec- 
tor— Motorola  and  Hewlett 
Packard — sent  investors 
scurrying  for  the  exit 

Hie  scramble  to  get  out  was 
all  the  more  desperate  since 
these  warnings  on  corporate 
earnings  coincided  with  fur- 
ther evidence  that  inflation- 
ary pressures  are  building  up 
In  the  US  economy.  For 
months  now,  American  em- 
ployment figures  (showing 
new  jobs  being  created  ata 
faster  pace  than  expected) 
have  been  providing  broad 
hints  that  US  interest  rates 
will  have  to  rise  again  soon. 

It  was  only  the  soothing 
words  of  Federal  Reserve 
chairman  Alan  Greenspan, 
who  indicated  to  Congress 
that  he  Is  unlikely  to  put  up 


j* 


Apocalypse, 

not  just  yet 


borrowing  costs  quite  yet, 
which  allowed  the  Dow  Jones 
to  stage  a sharp  recovery  on 
Thursday.  . 

But  along  with  the  thrills 
and  spills  of  the  week,  some 
serious  pain  has  been  in- 
flicted. Speculators  who  play 
such  volatile  shifts  in  share 
prices  can  lose,  as  well  as 
make,  fortunes.  That  is  the  na- 
ture of  speculation. 

More  worrying  is  the  evi- 
dence which  suggests  that 
much  of  the  speculative  cash 


has  come  from  people  who  do 
not  have  the  money  to  lose — 
amateurs,  if  you  like.  In  the 
US,  retail  Investors  have 
watched  Wall  Street's  seem- 
ingly relentless  rise  over  the 
past  18  months  and  have  been 
felling  over  each  other  to  in- 
vest in  mutual  fends  or  di- 
rectly into  stocks. 

This  has  been  accompanied 
by  a surge  in  “margin"  or 
‘leveraged”  trading,  where 
investors  are  effect  i vely  bor- 
rowing money  to  buy  shares 


in  the  hope  that  gains  in  the 
price  will  cover  Interest 
A similar,  if  less  rampant, 
trend  has  been  noticeable  in 
Britain.  Over  recent  months, 
stockbrokers  In  the  Square 
Mile  have  reported  a surge  in 
what  are  known  as  "T  plus 25" 
bargains  — the  process 
whereby  investors  buy  shares 
but  delay  settlement  for  25 
days,  rather  than  the  usual 
five.  Such  investors  are  bet- 
ting they  will  be  able  to  make  a 
quick  profit  without  ever  hav- 


ing to  pay  for  the  shares — 
and  it  is  a sure  wager  that 
many  would  not  have  the 
money  If  forced  to  do  so. 

That  said,  the  London  stock 
market  has  emerged  from  this 
week's  high-jinks  relatively 
unscathed.  The  FTSE  100  in- 
dex of  top  British  companies 
did  fall  90  points,  or  almost  2 Vz 
percent,  at  one  stage  on  Tues- 
day. But,  by  yesterday’s  close, 
this  key  indicator  of  the  UK’s 

corporate  health  was  just 
16  points  lower  over  the  week. 


Train  ticket  for 
a return  journey 


OHN  TRAIN  is  the 
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1.  The  Washout  “Stocks  are  going  way  do*"- nn!  things  will 

Busbiessnem  is  terrible  and  conw^u  to  value. 

get  worse.  Investors  dump  stocks,  without  regara  „ 

a.  Ttie  brtv  Sum:  ‘Things  look  better,  but  It  atoo 
WtoevZrylody  is  waiting  for  a buying  opportunity,  there 
unlikely  to  be  any  buying  opportunity-  ^•tobuv" 


expensive,  since  everyone  is  comparing  curreru  

those  of  the  recent  past 

4.  The  Second Slswe  oftho  Bocfcet:  "Maybe  it  a OKI d™#- 
A year  or  so  after  the  bottom,  and  with  prices  much  higher,  the 
public  starts  to  become  interested. 

are  optimistic  and  Jazzy  neu>  investment funds proliferate.  One 

particular  sector  becomes  a market  darling. 

8.  The  Blow®#*:  “Stocks  can  only  go  up.”  hnn. 

Hot  fund  managers  have  become  famous.  Greedy  Investors,  hop- 
ing for  miracles,  chase  new  market  themes  as  a pack. 

7.  CourtlnBi'TTw  market  la  high,  but  thtetime  It’s  dl^^." 

Shares  prices  begin  to  hesitate.  But  enthusiasts  insist  theGooern 
merit  has  mastered  the  business  cycle,  or  that  equities  are  the  only 
refuge  of  Inflation,  or  just  that  it  is  a "new  era”. 

8.  The  Top:  "Hold." 

Interest  rates  start  to  go  up  to  halt  overheating.  There  is  a series  of 

vicious  market  reactions,  or  ‘"chops”,  although  the  arrival  of 

"second  chance”  buyers  halts  the  decline  and  pushes  prices  up  to 

new  highs.  Those  who  sold  feel  foolish,  while  the  buyers  are 
Jubilant. 

9.  Over  the  Hump:  “It’s  too  soon  to  selL " „ , 

The pubic  remains  heavily  in  the  market,  while  the  professionals 
begin  to  edge  towards  the  door. 

10.  The  SOda:  “Prices  are  cheap,  but  It’s  too  late  to  sell." 

The  public  remains  reluctant  to  sell,  because  on  the  way  down  m 
a bear  market  stocks  seem  cheap.  Share  prices  sink  on  bad  news- 
but  fail  to  respond  to  bullish  news. 

11.  "It’s  OK  to  sell.” 

A big  event,  such  as  a bankruptcy,  punctures  the  balloon.  There 
is  often  a powerful  but  deceptive  recovery,  a “ trap  rally". 

12.  The  Cascade:  "Sell!" 

Business  news  is  bad  and  the  forecasts  are  for  more  storms.  The 
hotfund  managers  have  to  sell  stock  to  meet  investors’  redemp- 
tions, but find  they  can't  get  out  of  illiquid  stocks. 

13  (Or  back  to  1 again)  The  SaHbig  Clhnaxs  "The  market's 
going  way  down.” 

Mr  Train  believes  that  tf  yon  have  the  guts  to  act,  this  Is  the 
moment  when  you  can  make  the  boy  of  a lifetime.  "We’ve 
had  eight  economic  storms  since  the  second  world  war.  Each 
time  investors  became  convinced  that  the  skies  would  never 
dear,  or  the  son  shine  again.  But  it  always  does." 

*FT  Pitman  Publishing.  1995 


There  is  a simple  explana- 
tion for  this:  the  London  stock 
market  has  failed  to  match  the 
astonishing  performance  of 
Wall  Street  over  past  months, 
and  so  the  fallout  should  be 
limited.  But  ho w limited,  ex- 
actly, is  open  to  fierce  debate. 

Mark  Tinker,  an  equity 
strategist  at  brokers  James 
Capel,  is  more  relaxed  than 
most  Yes,  he  accepts  that 
given  tiie  close  historical  cor- 
relation between  London  and 
Wall  Street,  the  Footsie  will 
always  follow  any  sharp  short- 
term shift  in  sentiment  on  the 
Dow.  But  he  stresses  that  cor- 
porate Britain  is  still  some 
way  behind  corporate  Amer- 
ica. Over  there,  the  advanced 
process  of  restructuring  and 
the  widening  of  profit  mar- 
gins mean  that  there  is  little 
more  to  be  squeezed  out  of  the 
average  company.  At  the  same 
time,  wages  are  rising,  What- 
ever the  outlook  in  US  interest 
rates,  corporate  earnings 
there  are  under  pressure. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  corporate  picture  is  much 
more  benign,  Mr  Tinker  be- 
lieves, with  companies  having 


more  to  do  to  bring  costs 
under  control  and  improve 
margins.  Wages,  meanwhile, 
are  not  rising  here. 

London's  bulls,  such  as 
Philip  Isherwood  at  Kleinwort 
Benson,  point  to  other  signifi- 
caid  factors,  such  as  the  his- 
torically high  cash  mountains 
built  up  by  pension  funds  and 
other  institutions  over  recent 
months —thought  to  be  up  to  8 
per  cent  of  their  assets.  This 
mmiey  is  looking  for  a home. 

Yet  over  at  American  in- 
vestment bank  Goldman 
Sachs,  UK  strategist  Paul  Wal- 
ton  believes  a further  rise  in 
US  interest  rates  soon,  will 
test  markets  everywhere. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  find 
an  analyst  at  any  of  the  major 
trading  houses  who  admits  to 
have  looked  into  the  abyss 
like  Mr  Prechter  at  Elliott’ 
Wave  International.  The  con- 
sensus among  City  strategists 
seems  to  be  that  the  Footsie 
wm  end  the  year  more  or  less 
unchanged  from  current 
levels.  But  how  many  lioov- 
tennnies  will  be  suffered  in 
tne  meantime  remains  to  be 
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SMALL  shareholders 
rank  alongside  whales 
and  dolphins  as  an  en- 
dangered species  to  be  pre- 
served at  all  coats.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  Greenpeace  has 
not  sent  one  of  its  ships  up 
the  Thames  to  harass  the 
Stock  Exchange  in  their 
support 

Greenpeace  has  not,  but 
the  exchange  this  week  sent 
out  a mission  in  the  form  of 
a report  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Private  Share  Owner- 
ship, chaired  bySirMArk 
Weinberg. 

This  is  odd.  It  la  easy  to 
see  why  whales  and  dol- 
phins should  be  protected, 
but  who  needs  private 
; shareholders?  Certainly 
not  companies,  for  which  a 
share  register  packed  with 
individuals  owning  just  a 
few  hundred  shares  Is  an 

administrative  and  finan- 
cial nightmare. 

Small  shareholders  do 
tend  to  be  more  loyal,  but 


that  is  a high  price  to  pay. 
especially  when  their  loy- 
alty is  usually  irrelevant  if 
it  comes  to  the  crunch  of  a 
takeover  bid,  because  even 
collectively  they  do  not  con- 
trol enough  shares  in  most 
companies. 

Loyalty  is  not  much  use  to 
stockbrokers,  either.  Stock- 
brokers  make  money  by 
buying  and  selling  shares, 
not  by  their  cllen  ts  hanging 
on  to  the  same  tiny  parcel 
for  years.  They  want  clients 
who  buy  and  sell  millions  of 
shares  at  a time,  not  indi- 
viduals with  a few  hundred 
pounds  to  put  on  the  latest 
wonder  stock. 

Even  the  exchange  needs 
small  shareholders  like  it 
needs  another  Polly  Peck, 
despite  its  insistence  that 
this  endangered  species  is 
vital  to  capitalism . Without 
them,  the  exchange  would 
not  have  had  the  debilitat- 
ing nightmare  of  develop- 
ing systems  to  handle  a 
mass  of  small  transactions 
I —-which,  ironically,  will 
end  up  with  holdings  being 
aggregated  in  nominee  ac- 
counts, thus  disenfranchis- 
ing individual  sharehold- 
ers. 

But  what  of  those  individ- 
uals? All  of  this  effort  sup- 
posedly helps  them  make 
the  squillions  they  will  need 
to  ensure  a comfortable 
retirement.  *ntis  is  the  craz- 
iest element  of  this  mad  sce- 
nario. Leaving  aside  the  feet 


that  huge  chunks  of  society 
don't  even  have  a few  hun- 
dred pounds  to  spare,  buy- 
ing shares  is  the  last  thing 
anyone  with  even  a few 
thousand  stashed  away 
should  do. 

Individual  shares,  even  of 
prominent  companies,  are- 
risky  — just  ask  anybody 
who  bought  Hanson  shares 
at  around  25 Op  in  1994,  only 
to  see  them  now  heading 
towards  l50p.  The  answer 
is  to  spread  that  risk  by  in- 
vesting in  a broad  portfolio, 
which  means  a minimum 
£75.000  — money  which  can 
be  ignored  for  several  years 
and  will  not  be  needed  in  an 
emergency. 

Even  for  those  few  with 
that  sort  of  money  to  spare, 
it  is  becoming  increasingly 
obvious  that  trying  to  pick 
winning  stocks  is  a mug's 
game,  less  effective  than  in- 
vesting in  a fund  which 
merely  tracks  the  FTSE  100 
companies. 

Sir  Mark  Weinberg 
knows  all  this.  He  is  the 
king  of  pooled  investment, 
having  built  up  Allied  Dun- 
bar. The  rationale  of  that, 
and  all  the  other  pooled  in- 
vestment funds,  is  that 
people  can  benefit  from 
stock  market  investment 
even  if  they  don’t  have 
thousands  to  spare,  by  sav- 
ing regularly  in  pooled 
I funds  such  as  unit  trusts. 
That  Is  how  to  save  small 
shareholders. 
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Solution  No.  8182 

Across 

1 Pertaining  to  home  (8) 

6 Aid  fin  crime)  (4) 

9 Female  carnivore  (5) 

10  Dilemma  (7) 

11  Curry  soup  (12) 

13A  mercy  (anag)  (6) 

14  Exaggerate  (65 
17  White  hot  (12) 

20  Unruly  (7) 

21  Bisect  (5) 

22  Certain  (4) 

23  One  pretending  to  be . 
another  (8) 

Down 

1 Plunge  (4) 

2 Blend  (of  petrol  and  air?)  (7) 
3 Benton  one  purpose  [6-6} 
4 Attack  verbally  (6) 
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6 Under  (5) 

7 Absolute  nonsense  (5-3) 

8 Old  bridge  In  Florence  (5.7) 

1 2 Haro  of  tendon  and  heel  (ffl 
15  Curl  of  hair  (7) 

ISThlngs  thrown  overboard 

(6) 

18  Shrink  In . . . (5) 

19 . . . apprehension  (4) 
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